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INTRODUCTION 

The ancient tradition that occupations and trades should be hercditaiy, 
descending like other family traits from father to son, receives scant respect 
in a free Democracy. The modem theory is that anybody may do what 
he likes, if he can, and that society should ever help him to realize his 
highest ideal. The facts arc that hardly any man in the United States 
IS doing at forty what he had in mind to do at fourteen, and that an in- 
crcasinB number of women arc in occupations that did not exist even in 
fancy when they were girls. Under the circumstances the sanest voca- 
tional gulilancc is that which Mr. Bennett describes — a sort of progressive, 
immediate guidance, based on the philosophy of a supreme Master; "Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof," and "Now, is the accepted time; 
behold now is the day of salvation." — Henry Turner Bailey. 

1. HecMiltj for Tocatloul GnldanM. The subject of 

vocational (guidance is one of growing importance. Many 
pamphlets and books have been written concerning it. Nearly 
every educational convention has a place on the program for a 
discussion of it. Wide-awake teachers wish to know just what 
they may hope to do in this new work. This chapter deals 
with this subject from a new view-point. It is written for 
1 
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Vocational Guidance S 

tries in the larger centers leads children to drop into one or 
another of these industries and become cogs in the great 
machinery. Most of the unskilled-grade labor in factories, 
stores, offices and so forth, is city bred. On the other hand, 
we are all aware of the fact that in nearly every line of industry 
the leading men are frequently those who have been brought 
up in small coimtry places or on the farm. In the cotmtry, 
where one sees the handling of the raw material of a great many 
different kinds of industries, one is more apt to have a broad 
knowledge of what goes to make up the essentials of life, and 
with this broader vision to be able to handle larger problems, 
and thus develop into a leader in some one of the various 
industries. A teacher in a small community, therefore, may 
well imagine that the yoimgsters in her charge are the future 
leaders in various lines of industry. For her to act in the 
capacity of guide for these young people is fully as important as 
to attempt vocational guidance in the larger cities. 

4. Promptness Necessary. The keynote of the plan out-lined 
here is to act as guide always at critical times. Timeliness 
means everything. How to recognize these critical times is half 
the battle. At the moment when a child must make some more 
or less important decision comes the teacher's opportunity, 
and the teacher should ever be alert to sieze upon it. From 
these seemingly insignificant decisions early in life come the 
unfortunate missteps or the happy combinations of later years. 

It is quite impossible to mention any large part of the im- 
portant decisions which will come under the teacher's super- 
vision. No classification can be made that will answer .all 
purposes, but it will help greatly if the teacher keep constantly 
in mind the idea that the immediate problem before each pupil 
is the business of going to school. 

6. LasTinf School As we advance from the fifth to the 
eighth grade the number of pupils constantly diminishes, and 
less than half of those who finish the work in the eighth grade 
go to high school. The problem of diminished attendance in 
these grades is one of the gravest now confronting not only 
the rural and grade teachers but the superintendents of great 
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states and cities as well. Its evil effects upon our national 
life have already become so apparent that measures are being 
taken throughout the country to induce more of these pupils to 
remain in school until they have finished, at least, the work 
of the grammar grades. Practically all states have compulsory 
education laws which require children under fourteen years of 
age to remain in school until they have completed the work of 
the eight grades; but in some states these laws are not en- 
forced and many children are kept from school to work in 
factories or for other reasons. 

Those who have made a study of this problem find the 
following to be the chief causes for children leaving school 
before completing the work of the grammar grades; 

(a) Occasional Absences. In every district there are 
families who do not realize the importance to their children 
of regular attendance upon school, consequently they let 
them remain at home on the slightest pretext. Mary is needed 
to tend the baby; John's father wants him to go to the neigh- 
bor's and borrow a wrench ; Susan got her feet wet yesterday 
and has a slight cold, or Henry wants to go fishing. Any or 
all of these excuses seem valid to such parents, and the chil- 
dren, because of their frequent absences, soon fall behind in 
their classes and lose interest in their work. The complaints 
of the children because they have fallen behind lead the parents 
to think that school doesn't amount to much, and they consent 
to the children's request to drop out altogether. 

What can the teacher do? We have already referred to 
the importance of timeliness. 

(i) Every case of absence and tardiness should be satis- 
factorily accounted for. As far as possible require written 
excuses, signed by the parent, for absences. If this require- 
ment is clearly understood at the beginning of the term it will 
act as a check on unnecessary absences. 

(s) Make it a point to visit the homes of those pupils whose 
attendance is irregular, and go over the matter in the most 
friendly spirit with the parents and pupil. In so doing you 
will usually lead them to see the necessity of the child's attend- 
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ing school regularly. If these measures do not bring about the 
desired result it is sometimes better to call upon the authorities 
to enforce the compulsory attendance law than to allow the 
child to remain out of school and grow up in ignorance, a 
menace to society. 

(3) Remember that just as other tmdesirable habits are 
formed step by step, so do these occasional absences form the 
first links in the chain of events which is likely to take the pupil 
out of school long before he should leave. Use your best 
efforts to check this tendency when it begins. 

(b) Desire for Freedom. There is implanted in the 
heart of every normal boy and girl a desire to live close to 
nature, to roam over field and forest, to gather the wild 
flowers, listen to the sweet songs of birds and with bared head 
look up into the depths of the ethereal blue and drink to the 
fill of God's fresh air. Woe be to the teacher or parent who 
would suppress this desire. It is one of the greatest gifts that 
we inherit from an all-wise Creator. But this desire now and 
then is so strong that it takes the boy or girl from school. To 
such a one the walls of the schoolroom seem like prison bars, 
and the routine of the daily program is exceedingly irksome. 
Boys in whom this love for nature is strongly developed are 
likely to play truant, and if allowed to follow their desires they 
leave school at an early age. 

Every teacher of the intermediate and grammar grades has 
been confronted with this problem. We admit that its solution 
is not easy, but in dealing with it there are some things that 
may be done and others that should be strenuously avoided. 

(i) The teacher who is herself a lover of nature and is 
constantly pointing out to her pupils the beauty and grandeur 
in the objects about them and showing the bearing these 
objects and laws have upon the daily work of the school, will 
seldom be annoyed by cases of truancy. The nature lovers 
among her pupils will soon learn that they can glean more sat- 
isfaction by studying under the teacher's guidance than by 
roaming the fields and woods without a definite purpose. 

(2) Make use of the special knowledge which pupils 
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of this tendency have, in your nature study lessons. They can 
secure and prepare the specimens and often can give informa- 
tion that no one else has. Lead them to feel that this talent 
binds them to the school in a peculiar way. 

(3) Encourage such pupils to take a far look ahead. The 
great naturalists — Agazzi, Darwin, Cuvier, Linneus, Asa 
Gray and many others — were once boys like themselves; but 
these men gained distinction because they remained in school. 

{4) Do not employ harsh measures with these pupils. 
A boy who possesses a real love for nature is not a bad boy — 
he is usually sensitive and he may be timid. If you are to hold 
him in school you must win his confidence. 

(c) Desire to Earn Money. This excuse for quitting 
school is given much more frequently than any other. When- 
ever a case of this sort arises the teacher should investigate 
thoroughly. This investigation will probably show that one of 
the following causes led to the decision: 

(1) A short-sighted ambition to possess money of his own, 
earned by himself, influenced the boy to place the value of 
these temporary earnings above that of an education that 
would greatly increase his earning capacity in the future. 
Thousands of boys and many girls are lured from school by 
following this false idea!. 

(2) Greed of parents who place the earnings of the child 
above his future welfare. 

(3) Family conditions which may make it necessary for the 
child to become a wage earner. These cases are usually 
temporary, and the child should be encouraged to return to 
school as soon as possible. 

Many a teacher has been puzzled with the problem of 
pupils leaving school to earn money. When the case arises, 
parents and pupil should be interviewed and the case should be 
thoroughly discussed. Show the parents that in this age 
only educated labor is remunerative. We do not mean by this 
that work with the hands is not renjunerative, but that the 

'km an must have received an education and training that 
will enable him to ply his vocation with intelligence and skill. 
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It is only in rare instances that the untrained man or woman 
attains to a remunerative position in the business world, and 
the chief reason for this is that they have to compete with 
educated people. Doubtless you will be able to cite to both 
pupil and parents cases well known to them that prove 
this statement. 

Caution, In these discussions the teacher should avoid 
saying anything that may cast reflection upon manual labor 
or the dignity of the laborer. Her duty consists in influencing 
the pupil to use the opportunity for schooling in such a manner 
as will enable him to make the most of himself in the future. 

(d) Educational Misfits. Many children in their teens 
feel that there is no connection between the work of the school 
and the affairs of the home, and especially the great business 
world. These children feel that they are wasting time, and we 
must admit that in too many instances there is some ground 
for their dissatisfaction. 

Again, some children have natural aptitudes for certain 
subjects — as music and art — and they desire to spend most 
of their time on these. At this age they are unable to look far 
enough into the future to see tliat a good general education 
is necessary to their success in the vocation they wish to follow. 

Sometimes the teacher is much more interested in some 
subjects than in others and presents these subjects in a more 
attractive manner than the others. Pupils who have little 
taste for these subjects feel that they are neglected and lose 
interest in their work. 

This source of dissatisfaction is perhaps more easily over- 
come than any of the others that we have discussed, because 
the remedy lies almost entirely with the teacher. 

(i) In rural districts much will be gained if the environ- 
ments in the school buildings and grounds are made to resemble 
more nearly the indoor and outdoor environments of the home 
and farm in real life. The younger children especially will 
profit from this plan. The more nearly the two environments 
— school and home — resemble each other the more real and 
vital will become the chain of choices made by the students. 
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Take various examples. First: Have one comer of your 
school resemble the pantry or cupboard with a stand for the 
water pail and wash bowl and towels, etc. Have shelves for 
the lunch baskets. The children can each bring a drinking 
cup and can be taught how to initial it. Keep these individual 
drinking cups on the cupboard shelves. Instead of allowing 
the children to eat their lunches in any old place and throw 
crumbs and refuse about, show how much fun it is to have two 
parties — one for the children over ten and one for those under 
ten — or let each child eat at his own desk, having first pro- 
cured or been supplied with a rectangular piece of oil cloth 
with which to cover the top of the desk. 

The wash stand might have two little wash bowls — one for 
the younger folks, or perhaps one for boys and one for the 
girls. Sweet smelling soap and clean towels will make fun of 
this part of the day's work. In another corner of the room 
have a collection of books with one or two easy chairs near by. 

Here is an opportunity to impress upon the pupils the 
importance of cleanliness. The drinking cups, wash bowls and 
any other utensils in daily use should be washed and sterilized 
in boiling water once a week, and this work should devolve 
upon the older pupils, both boys and girls having a share in it. 
These are some of the things to be enjoyed in common by all 
the pupils. Beside this make it a point to allow and insist 
that each pupil have full possession of his desk and chair. Make 
him responsible at all times for its neatness and general 
appearance. 

Suggestions similar to these can be enlarged upon to make 
the interior of the room more like the living room at home. 

(2) Outside of the schoolroom the shed, if you have one, 
may be considered first. Provide it with some kind of a 
work bench and procure a few simple tools useful in carrying 
out the suggestions in the chapter on Handcraft, Vol. V. 
Have an orderly arrangement for the tools and a systematic 
method of handling them. Perhaps one of the older boys may 
be appointed to look out for them and to help instruct those 
who may be permitted to use them. Have all the wood and 
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kindling piled away in an orderly fashion. The shed will help 
take care of the boys on rainy days. 

(3) Out in the yard or grounds, always plan to have, at 
least in the summer, something growing which needs atten- 
tion, as flowers, young trees, shrubbery, possibly some ex- 
perimental com, beans, potatoes, grain or garden stuff — 
not too much but just enough to excite and hold the interest. 
In other ways which suggest themselves to you do everything 
you can to make the outdoor life at school resemble that of 
the farm and home. Now then, with the children playing, 
studying, lunching, reading and working in this environment, 
you must be ever on the alert to help them choose aright. The 
more real you can make it all seem to the pupils the more 
real and vital will become the counsel and advice which you 
give them. 

(4) Remember that at home no one ever asks a boy to go 
out and plow in the pasture just to learn how to plow, for 
there never is any useless plowing. When he plows his first 
ftuTow it counts with his father's work. 

The beginner never feeds the stock at odd times just to 
learn how to feed them. His care is always called for when 
it is needed. Every bit of work which the farmer's boy does 
is real and essential. If he can be led to see the realness of 
his work in school the rest is easy. So it is with the girls. 
No one asks them to sweep or make beds or set tables or 
take care of the baby just for practice or to learn how. The 
things they do are always helpful and useful. 

The vital push of necessity is back of it all. In school 
this can be brought about by increasing the number of things 
which seem to be a part of the necessary and real program 
of life. 

(5) If after careful work the teacher fails to find a way for 
the pupil to remain in school, then she should be able to show 
how he can secure a fairly good education outside the walls 
of the schoolroom. Night schools and extension coiu^es 
should be brought to his attention. These remarks, of course, 
apply to students of any age who are obliged to drop school 

VoU VII. 8i4. 2 
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work. Do not be discouraged if you fail to win your point. 
On the contrary, if you win and the pupil decides to remain 
in school, then special attention should be given to see that 
with this new attempt at the business of education he gets 
just returns. 

{6} These suggestions have helped to provide the surround- 
ings in which a more careful study can be made of the funda- 
mental likes and dislikes of the child as they become apparent. 

Children under ten should be led to acquire habits of 
neatness, orderliness and thrift, and inspired to be cheerful 
and happy in their work. 

The same is true, of course, of older children, but a more 
free reign can be given the older ones, followed up by cor- 
rective counsel. 

At the end of a year or two a teacher who is alive to all of 
these methods of studying children will begin to detect the 
underlying desires and ambitions of her pupils. She will 
observe many of their weaknesses and strengths; with care 
and skilful piloting she may succeed in leading many of them 
to think twice before making any choice, and thus by a chain 
of right choices reach at last a suitable life work. 

6. ChooBitig Stadies. There is little to be done in the matter 
of choosing studies for the lower grades. .Most of the work 
of the younger pupils is carefully planned, and little or none 
of it can be omitted profitably. In most schools such omis- 
sion is not permitted, so that no decisions on these questions 
arise in the lower grades. 

However, there are always opportunities to help pupils in 
coming to a proper decision on certain kinds of studies which 
they may take up outside of school, or some of the special 
branches which they take up in school. For instance, music. 
Whenever a teacher learns that a child is studying music at 
home, or trying to make up his own mind regarding whether 
or not he should study music, then arises the opporturJty for 
the teacher to act as guide. The field of music is a broad one, 
both instrumental and vocal, and the manner of teaching it is 
important. The amount of work which a young person should 
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do on music is also a question for careful decision. This 
applies to music as taught in the schools as well'as by private 
teachers. 

Cases of this sort must be settled on the individual's 
conditions. If, for instance, the pupil has pronoimced musical 
talent, he should be given every encouragement to cultivate 
that talent, but this should not be done to the neglect of his 
conunon school branches, for a working knowledge of these is 
necessary to his success, let him follow whatever vocation or 
profession he may. 

Another good example is found in the drawing and art 
and craft work. The pupil may wish to drop drawing work 
altogether, or he may wish to take up more than the work 
required. In either case, the teacher should not act with- 
out cause or without investigation. Each subject requires 
different treatment, but with drawing one can explain how it 
develops the power of observation, and gives a new means of 
expression. Occasionally a pupil desires to spend a great 
amount of time on some particular work, as embroidery. 
This may or may not be a good plan. In such a case all con- 
cerned should be brought to realize just what it means. 

Careful observation of the pupils under your charge will 
lead you to discover that nearly all pupils have some special 
subjects which they like better than others, and most pupils 
have one or two subjects which they do not like at all. Here 
again is an opportunity to discuss these matters thoroughly, 
and if possible, correct distorted ideas regarding these 
branches. 

In a number of cases it may develop that the reason the 
pupils like subject A better than any other subject is because 
the teacher herself likes A better than she does some other 
subject. If this is the case, the teacher should begin early 
to correct her own views on that subject. 

7. Other Problems. Other classes of problems are always 
arising, as, for example, the problem of work arid play. It 
is always well to study your pupils to learn whether the time 
which they spend between play and work is well balanced. 
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Any habits which you see them indulging in which are detri- 
mental to their health offer an opportunity for you to act as 
guide. Such occasions as these will come into every pupil's 
work and will constantly be before every teacher. This 
gives one an opportimity to do work in the capacity of a 
guide nearly every day of the school year. Strong emphasis 
must be laid on the value of timeliness. One should bear in 
mind that all of this work should be done at the moment of 
decision, and not in a dogmatic fashion when pupils are 
interested in something else. 

8. Problflms of &e Glglith Grade. The question of going to 
high school and of going to work upon leaving the eighth 
grade, is one of the most important that the boys and girls 
have to answer. The teacher should be able to assist each of 
her pupils to make a wise choice. When they enter the 
eighth grade some pupils expect to go to high school, some 
are fully persuaded that they will not go and some are in 
doubt. The eighth grade teacher who ascertains at the begin- 
ning of the year to which of these classes each of her pupils 
belongs can do much in the months that follow to induce 
those who are undecided, to go to high school, and she may 
persuade some who were intending to go to work to change 
their minds and enter high school. This should be done as 
far as possible. 

Family conditions in some cases may be such that the boy 
or girl is under the necessity of going to work. In such cases 
the teacher can do much towards helping the pupil prepare 
for whatever occupation he expects to enter upon by emphasiz- 
ing the subjects and phases of subjects in the course of study 
which will be especially helpful, and by directing him in read- 
ing along the lines of his chosen vocation. Teachers of this 
grade should also give frequent talks to pupils on opportunities 
for education outside of school and show how these supplement 
the work of the classroom. Before they leave the eighth 
grade pupils should have developed a taste for good reading 
and know how to look up for themselves any information they 
desire to obtain from books. 
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Teachers of ungraded schools, in which there are boys and 
girls in their teens, are confronted with similar problems, and 
they should be a guide to these young people. In rural dis- 
tricts the boys may not look forward to further schooling, and 
too often the parents do not see the need of it. The teacher 
of such a school should write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, for bulletins upon agricul- 
tural education. She can do much to inspire these young 
people to continue their education by organizing com and 
canning clubs, and by showing the demand for young men and 
women with scientific training in agriculture. 

Opportunities open to young women in rural conmiunities 
were never better, and the teacher should become familiar 
with them so that she may be a valuable counselor to her 
girls. 

Each boy and girl who decides to go to work should there- 
fore be given special guidance at this critical time — a time 
that is full of serious decisions. No matter how small the 
community, there will be matters of unusual importance to 
decide. Even should the youngster take up the occupation 
of his own father, there remains the opportunity to show him 
the bright side of his chance and to point out the things to 
be avoided. In rural districts these beginners should be 
shown the great possibilities of intelligent farming. Many a 
lad has become a power in his conmiunity by taking advantage 
of the extension courses offered by state tmiversities and 
agricultural colleges. 

In advising these young people concerning the avenues of 
livelihood and advancement open to them, one should co- 
operate with parents and others who are interested. It 
would be well to begin making a file of information gained by 
these conferences and strive to add to it each term. This 
would impress children and parents with the means at hand 
to give really helpful advice. The U. S. Government will 
supply* upon request a list of various publications touching 
upon agriculture, horticultiu*e, technical trades, trade occupa- 
tions, education, etc., from which a selection of booklets and 
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pamphlets may be made suitable for a local bureau of 
information. 

In the case of children who decide to remain in school and 
take the high school course, the guide's problem is somewhat 
simplified, but is equally as important. First, all who plan to 
attend high school should be gi\-en a brief explanation of the 
nature, purpose and value of the work offered, and by simple, 
graphic illustration the value of the work as a whole and of 
each course as a part should be explained. In the latter part 
of the year emphasize the difference between the work of the 
high school and that of the grammar school, and show the 
valuable training that the high school gives. 

In everything we are more or less dependent. In grammar 
school we study the geography of a country as we find it 
without looking very far into the causes. For these we depend 
on others. In elementary history we do not trace very far 
the sources from which peoples have come. In arithmetic we 
count, add, multiply, divide, etc., without looking behind the 
operations for their reasons. In the study of language we 
parse and remodel, regardless of derivations. For aU these 
and similar branches we are dependent. 

If we go through Ufe dependent on others for the 
larger part of our equipment we shall never break away 
from the less remunerative and less satisfactory phases of 
existence. 

If in any business, occupation or profession we are to 
succeed in a large or even moderately large way, we must 
know much more about the causes and sources of things. 

Deeper study makes us more and more independent and 
resourceful. The high school courses help to give us this 
additional power and in this way fit for larger life. Particular 
attention should be called to individuals in the^ community or 
elsewhere who are good examples of the advantages of such 
equipment. 

In this connection it will be well to point out that fre- 
quently men who have never taken high school courses succeed 
in educating themselves through extensive reading and varied 
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experiences, and thus are able to achieve as much as high 
school graduates, — but this generally requires more effort and 
perseverance than is demanded in school. At the same 
time high school graduates sometimes fail to make the most 
of their opportunities and thus discredit the value of a better 
education. Point out that this does not lessen the chance of 
the energetic boy or girl, but on the contrary gives less com- 
petition and therefore a better chance. 

An interesting prelude to a discussion of this character can 
be secured by asking each pupil to write a few paragraphs on 
**What I think I shall gain by going to high school." 

Do not hesitate to discuss these matters freely and fre- 
quently with the pupils. Much can be gained all around by 
such discussion. 

In particular, each of the various coiu'ses of the school 
should be fully explained. The required studies of the first 
year in high school do not differ much, yet even a slight 
variation of channels will eventually lead to widely different 
goals, and no pupil should be allowed to choose his coiu*se or 
to switch from one course to another without a clear under- 
standing of the nature and the outcome of his action. 

Teachers should make a study of the opportunities of the 
community and thus be in a position to do some really helpful 
local guidance. As before the parents and friends must be 
consulted and interested. Every effort should be made to 
prevent the pupils from feeling that they leave school helpless 
and uninformed as to the course ahead of them. Each pupil 
should know the why and wherefor of every bit of work done 
and be able to connect it with self-development and with the 
development of the chosen life work. 

9. Conclusion. It is almost needless to say that the whole 
purpose of this chapter is to show how, by taking heed, the 
teacher can give the pupil (and his parents) the feeling that 
he is not sliding aimlessly along through a more or less harm- 
less and practically useless series of exercises and studies which 
are supposed to be vaguely helpful; but, on the contrary, 
that he is at all times acting under the direction and guidance 
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of a guide who knows the difficulties to be encountered, and 
strives always to enlighten all interested parties. 

Now that the whole plan is before us, it is evident that 
more beneficial work can be done by assuming that the voca- 
tion of the youth is to make a business of getting an education, 
rather than by assuming that anyone's business is to pre- 
determine his final vocation. 

Nearly every phase of this work can be strengthened and 
made to have an acciunulative value, both for the school and 
for the teacher, by keeping card files and records. Each 
pupil should have a "special history card" that gives in a 
condensed form the main point of these various moves. This 
card can be kept as a school record and copies can be made if 
a pupil transfers ot leaves. Matters of this sort are fruitful 
topics of discussion at teachers' meetings and institutes. 



THE GARY 

One of the most complete plans for vocational guidance 
and training in the United States is that connected with the 
public schools of Gary, Indiana. This city was built by the 
United States Steel Corporation and is the site of one of its 
largest plants. Before the steel mills were erected the site 
of the city was a barren sand waste. Within a decade this 
barren tract of land had become a city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
Other manufactories located in the city and the population 
soon included a number of nationalities. When the public 
schools were organized there were no deep-seated local pre- 
judices to be overcome, and the Board of Education found in 
Mr. William Wirt, a man who believed that radical changes 
should be made in the traditional school systems of American 
cities. Mr, Wirt was given opportunity to put his ideas into 
practice, and the result is a system of schools in which the 
study of academic subjects, vocational training and directed 
play occupy about equal portions of the pupils' time 
during eight hours of each school day. This plan is known 
as the Gary System. 
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In brief the system consists in organizing two schools in 
one. Eight rooms are considered a unit for such division. 
Under the old arrangement these rooms would acconmiodate 
320 pupils, forty to a room. Under the Gary plan they 
acconmiodate twice that number. 

The first division comes at 8 a*, m. and has one hoiu* of 
ordinary school work before the second division arrives at 9. 
The first division then goes to the shops and the playground 
for an hoiu*. At 10 the second division goes to the shops and 
the playground, and the first division returns for another 
hour's study and recitation in the ordinary school subjects. 
This plan is followed through the day, which closes at 4 p. m. 

Departmental work is done in all grades above the kinder- 
garten, and pupils begin vocational work in the fourth grade. 
Instruction in shop work is given by experienced workmen, 
instead of manual training teachers. The greatest freedom 
is allowed pupils in choosing their industrial work, the idea 
being that if a pupil chooses to go into the carpenter shop he 
does it because he thinks he would like to become a carpenter. 
Over fourteen trades are taught in these schools, and among 
them the boys and girls are pretty sure to find suitable 
vocations. 

The Gary System makes more complete use of the school 
buildings than any other, since it conducts evening schools 
for adults in all the trades and in the common branches, and 
the buildings are open Saturdays and the auditoriums on 
Sundays. The advocates of the system claim that it holds a 
larger percentage of pupils in school until they have completed 
the high school course and that it sends its pupils out better 
prepared for active life than do the other systems. 

The system has been introduced into some of the schools 
of New York City. Consult Bulletin No. 23, Public Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York. 

Considering our present industrial conditions, out of which 
the demand for vocational education has arisen, it would seem 
that the Gary System points the way to the solution of the 
problem of enabling the schools to give boys and girls the 
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necessary knowledge of the branches in the ordinary courses 
of study, and at the same time to give them a vocational 
training which will enable them to be self-supporting when they 
leave school. The Gary System makes a more complete use of 
the school plant than any other system. It enables the pupils 
who desire to do so to spend more hotu^ diiring the week in 
direct school work, and it holds a larger proportion of pupils in 
school until they complete a course of study than the old 
system. With such minor modifications as may be necessary 
to meet local conditions this system might be successfully in- 
troduced into many cities. 




CHAPTER TWO 

THE DICTIONARY AND 
HdlDUSErr 

1. Introductioii The habit of the intelligent use of reference 
books is the distinctive mark of the educated man. With- 
out this habit our stock of ideas is from year to year 
augmented only by the accretions forced upon us by the 
objective facts of life. Experience may in some respects be 
the best teacher, but it is an intolerably slow one. With 
the reference book habit the world of science and letters is 
at the disposal of the intelligent mind. The teachings of 
experience are solidified, coordinated, expedited, and often 
anticipated. With the reference book habit, each day makes 
its contribution to our intellectual progress; each year's attain- 
ment surpasses that of the preceding year; our education 
is continuous. 

2. Alphabetliation. Before a child can use any dictionary 
with facility he must know the ali)habct. This does not 
imply merely the ability to begin at A and recite through 
to Z. Almost every child who is of the age to begin 
dictionary work can do that, and any child who cannot, 
can be taught to in a few minutes. To know the alphabet 
implies rather such a feeling for the i)ositi()n of the letters 
that the child will know without the necessity of rcj)cating 
the letters in order, that, for cxami)lc, "p" comes before 
**t, " that "d" is in the first part of the ali)habet, or that 
"n" is- near the middle. A child should, in other words, 
know the alphabet as he knows the days of the week or the 
months of the year. It will be found that not many chil- 
dren have any such familiarity with it, nor is it necessary 
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that they should have before beginning dictionary work. 
At the start it is sufficient to be able to repeat the alpha- 
bet. If any child is unable to do even this a few repeti- 
tions in unison by the class of the old mnemonic arrangement 

h', i.'j,'k,'l,'m! n'. o, p. 

will in general be all that is necessary, for the old singsong 
is very easily remembered. After the dictionary work has 
commenced it will be found helpful to have in plain sight 
a copy of the alphabet all on one line, in letters two to four 
inches high. These can be either printed in chalk upon the 
blackboard, if there is one long enough, or cut out from 
display advertisements in newspapers and pasted upon a 
long strip of paper. The essential thing is that the letters 
shall be distinctly legible to every child in the room. 

(a) Lessons, (i) Once the ability of every child to 
recite the alphabet is assured, the teacher should give out a 
series of letters, such as p. s, b, k, v, a. o, r, n. J. r, e, t, to be 
arranged in alphabetical order. When this is mastered, give 
a list of common words, each beginning with a different 
letter, to be arranged alphabetically. This should be fol- 
lowed by a list of words beginning with the same letter 
btit having different second letters. Pray, pleat, police, 
pygmy, pneumatic, peace, plianlom, punish, might form such 
a list. Follow this with a list in which the first two letters 
are alike, as cob, coral, comfort, coin, cottage, etui. cosy, 
coffee. A list of words having three letters the same, as 
subtle, subordinate, subaltetn, suburban, subject, subside,\ 
subcellar, submit, can next be given. The best way to 
handle these hsts is to write each word on a separate card 
or small square of paper. By this means the words can be 
arranged in the desired order without rewriting them. 

(2) The alphabetization of these lists will bring the 
class to the point where they are ready for a general 
definition, which may be phrased as follows: The relative 
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position of two words is detemined by the first letter in 
which they differ. This abstra X statement of the principle 
may be made graphic by a few illustrations. Take the two 
words precipice and precipitate, •Write them one under the 
other and separate by a line the part that is alike. 



precipi 
precipi 



ce 

tate. 



Precipice precedes precipitate because *'c'* comes before **t. ** 

(3) With the principles of alphabetization imderstood, 
the class is ready for the use of an actual dictionary. Every 
child should, of course, have a small dictionary for his own 
personal use. This is such a pedagogical truism that 
argument is superfluous. Let the class first find the part of 
the dictionary containing the words which begin with a. 
Nearly every child will know at once that the a*s must be 
at the front of the book. Then have the class turn to the 
z's, and after that jiunp around, finding the m*s, k*s, p's, 
d*s, w's, and so forth. This will be done with considerable 
facility, for the work up to this point will have given most 
of the pupils a real feeling for the relative position of the 
letters in the alphabet. 

Specific reference from this time on will be to Webster's Elementary 
School Dictionary, the book that in most cases is the one selected for 
beginners in dictionary work. 

(4) Have the class open their dictionaries at, say, page 
124. In the upper margin will be seen, at the left, the 
word conqueror, at the right, the word consistency. Ask why 
these particular words are put there. One or more of the 
pupils will speedily discover that conqueror is the first, 
and consistency the last, word that is defined upon this 
page. Any word, then, that is alphabetically after con- 
queror and before consistency will be found upon this page. 
Will constitution be found here? It is after conqueror 
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\ \'. ^- ^because *'s** follows **q, " but it is also after, 
con stitutionj / 

.1 cons 
and not before, consistency { 

\^cons 



;f"!=y\as "f follows 
titutionj 
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"i." Therefore constitution is not upon this, but upon a 
following page. The word c nsider, by a similar process, is 
found to be upon page 124. The class can now be given a 
short list of words and told to determine the number of the 
page upon which each one occurs, without stopping to hunt 
out the actual word. The element of competition in this 
exercise will prove an effectual curb to the tendency to 
waste time in finding the actual word. Once a child can 
determine readily from the key words at the top, upon 
what page a word will be found, he will without difficulty 
extend the same principle to the finding of words upon that 
page. The necessary instruction for the finding of words in 
the pupil's own (small) dictionary is now complete. 

(b) Thumb Index. In most schoolrooms, in addition 
to the individual dictionaries there will be a large un- 
abridged dictionary. The use of its patent thumb index 
can be explained by immediate reference to the book itself. 
On the right-hand edge of the front cover will be found the- 
letters in the first half of the alphabet, from "A" to "M" 
inclusive. If the word you want to find begins, say, with 
"G, " reach immediately below the "G" upon the cover 
until your finger catches upon a notch cut in the edges of 
the pages. Simply pull up with the finger and you will open 
the dictionary at "G." If a letter in the last half of the 
alphabet, "N" to "Z" inclusive, is desired, the place can 
be found from the letters which are plainly visible in the 
notches upon the front edge of the volume. If the dic- 
tionary is already open the position of the letters not in 
plain sight in the notches is indicated by letters printed on 
the margin of the page directly above the notches. Addi- 
tional rapidity in the finding of the word results if mental 
note is made of the part of the letter in which the word 
will be found. Cabal, for example, would obviously be in 
the first part of "C," whereas cyclone would be near the end. 
Anyone looking for system will be more than two hundred 
pages nearer in a large dictionary if he opens at the begin- 
ning of "T" than if he opens at the beginning of "S." 
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3. Prommdation. In teaching children to interpret the 
diacritical marks used to indicate pronunciation in a dic- 
tionary, the teacher will get the readiest response by work- 
ing from the specific to the general. First take the par- 
ticular case. How should one pronounce Sagittarius? It 
will be found on page 503, with the pronunciation, as given 
in parentheses, s&fit'td'ri'US, In helping the child to inter- 
pret this the teacher should be especially careful to give 
only such help as is needed. The child is not nearly so 
badly off as may be thought. If he is left alone, and not 
worried, he will pronounce all of the consonants in the above 
spelling correctly. The first real difficulty is the &. Have 
the class look in the key lines at the bottom of the page 
until a word is fotmd illustrating this &. The word turns 
out to be 2Lm, found in the first key line of the left-hand 
page. Have the class pronounce am, and afterward pro- 
noimce it, ** leaving out the m." This gives the & sound, 
which can now be applied to the syllable in question, sSj. 
Each of the other marked letters can be similarly found and 
applied to its syllable, and the word pronounced giving 
each syllable an even stress (that is, neglecting the accents). 
Then the teacher should explain that the heavy mark, ', 
means a heavy accent, and the light mark, ', a light accent. 
Use these accents in pronouncing the previously learned 
syllables, and you have pronounced Sagittarius. 

(a) Diacritical Marks. By the use of the key line 
the child is now in a position to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of any word in the dictionary. He is, however, wast- 
ing a little time on every pronunciation that he looks up, 
because he does not know the diacritical marks. As soon, 
therefore, as the ability to use the key line is thoroughly 
established, the memorizing of the symbols used to indicate 
prontmciation should be begun. The task is by no means so 
complicated as it would appear at first si«;iit. Upon page 
viii will be found a table of 64 ** symbols used to indicate 
pronunciation." Some of these the pupil already knows; 
6, ch, d, f, A, j, k, ks, kw, /, w, w, ng, />, r, sh, t, r, 21% y, z 
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will present no difficulty, because used with their ordinary 
English values. Almost equally plain are g {"hard," never 
lilce j)> £2, hw. at, ou, s (never like z), and sh. The first 
thing to be learned is that the long mark (macron) over a 
vowel, as 5, e, i, o, 5, indicates the name sound of the 
vowel. In other words, name the letter and you have the 
desired sound. A similar mark with a shorter vertical line 
upon it (-l) indicates shortening or obscuration due to posi- 
tion in an unaccented syllable. The examples given are 
sen&te, event, tbey, itnile. 

To the memorizing of the other symbols used there is no 
royal road. The differences between a, a, 3, and &, or 
between &, 6, and fj, require a sheer effort of memory. The 
problem of learning these symbols is, however, by no means 
beyond the average school child if he can be kept interested 
in it. It may prove helpful to some children for the teacher 
to provide nonsense verses which give the key to the sym- 
bols. As an example, a, a, 5, and i. may be differentiated 
by a jingle like this: 

"One dot, two dots, roof and bowl 
Ask pa if he dares whack the mole." 

The a, a, 3, and & are found in ask, pa, d^re. and wh&ck. 
Or 6, 0, and ^ could be learned from 

:rown as weU 
e djlggerel." 

Caution. In the process of teaching the use of symbols 
to indicate pronunciation it is desirable that the teacher 
should not lose sight of the essential simplicity of the prob- 
lem. What is sought after is that the child shall be able 
to pronounce a word after he has consulted the respelHng in 
the dictionary — and this only. The aim is not to teach hira 
tongue positions, or the principles of phonetics, or the 
analysis of speech sounds. All this may be of value to the 
teacher, but it is valueless, or worse, for the young child. 
It is for this reason that the treatise on pronunciation that 
is such a useful feature of the large Webster's is omitted 
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from the small ones. The child, who has learned to talk 
by imitating sotmds that he hears, and not by being told 
how to hold his mouth and manipulate his tongue, can be 
taught a sound, or its symbol, only by reference to a famil- 
iar word in which it occurs. It is quite useless to tell him 
that ^ is a mid-back-wide vowel; tell him that a is the '*a** 
sound in Jar and he comprehends at once. Why shouldn't 
he? He has been speaking a's all his life, like Monsieur 
Jourdain with his prose. You are not teaching him a, but 
identifjdng it for him. 

LfCt the teacher by all means absorb all the phonetics 
that he can digest, but let him not suggest phonetic diffi- 
culties to the child for the sake of solving them. If the 
pupil can use the pronunciation in a dictionary it makes 
small difference whether or not he knows a sonant from a 
surd. 

4. SynonyniB. The first word in regard to synonyms 
should be a caution. Distrust any extended treatment that 
does not justify its distinctions by citations from standard 
authors. Synonymy has to do with literary and stylistic 
distinctions of the most subtle kind. No one man, even 
though he be a Walter Pater, a Stevenson, or a Henry 
James, can write it satisfactorily out of his own head. 
On the other hand it is possible, without any reference to 
actual literary usage, to write synonymy that reads pleas- 
antly and furnishes interesting and striking distinctions. 
Most of that found in dictionaries is written in just this 
way. So made it may be ingenious and stimulating; it is 
true only in spots. 

In a large dictionary, then, one ought to demand not 
only that the synonymy be done by competent men, but 
also that they support their distinctions, not by manufac- 
tured examples, but by citations from standard authors. 
The synonymy of a small book, where extended citations 
are impossible, can be trusted only when based on a more 
extended treatment fulfilling the above-mentioned con- 
ditions. 

Vol. VII. 8K. 3 
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Once the teacher is assured that the class has access to 
trustworthy synonymy, his next task is to make it necessary 
for them to consult it. Among the numerous ways of doing 
this, perhaps the most successful, is that of reconstructing an 
actual passage from a standard author. The passage chosen 
should, of course, be unfamiliar to the class. 

As an example of this method, take the following lines 
from Matthew Arnold: 

Nature formed Milton to be a great 
poet. But what other poet has 
shown Eo sincere a sense of the gran- 
deur of his vocation, and a moral 
effort so constajit and sublime to 
make and keep himself worthy of it? 

The second sentence can be given to the class in the 
following form, with directions to choose in each case the 
most suitable of the bracketed words. 

But what other poet has shown so [honest, sincere] a sense of the 
[augustness, grandeur, subhtnityl of his [avocation, vocation], and a 
moral eSort so [constant, continual] and [magnificent, splendid, sublime, 
superb] to make and keep himself worthy of it. 

With the reconstruction of this sentence should go a 
discussion of why one of the alternative words is more 
suitable than another. At the end, the sentence can be 
given in Matthew Arnold's own form, and comparison made 
with the reconstructed versions. 

6. The Teacher's PreparatiDn. (a) Enthusiasm. The prime 
requisite of the teacher who is to teach dictionary work is 
a personal enthusiasm for the "amazing phenomenon of 
articulate speech." No one to whom words are mere 
symbols can inspire the pupil with a real and lasting inter- 
est in the language that he speaks and reads and thinks. 

Teachers who have had linguistic training of collegiate 
grade will almost certainly have acquired the enthusiasm 
for words. For the others who have been denied this 
training there is no single work in English that will be , 
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found so stimulating as Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, by Greenough and Kittredge. This interesting book 
will not only give the teacher a new insight into linguistic 
processes, but will furnish scores of examples of auious 
etymologies and sense developments that he can from time 
to time pass along to the student. Upon the subject of 
words there are also two excellent books in French, both 
fortunately available in English translations: Darmesteter's 
La Vie des Mots, and Br^al's Essai de Sefnantique. 

(b) The Dictionary Habit. It is important that the 
teacher should himself have the dictionary habit. One who 
is willing to slide over strange words in his own reading will 
hardly be able to induce pupils not to do so in theirs. On 
the other hand there can be no more effective object lesson 
for a class than to find that the teacher habitually uses the 
dictionary for his own instruction. It is wholesome also 
for a class to know that art is so long and time so fleeting 
that not even the wisdom of the teacher can compass all 
the knowledge that is in such a book. The teacher will 
indeed do the class a serious wrong if by any pose of his 
own" he allows it to appear that the dictionary is necessary 
only for children and beginners. 

(c) Conventional Devices. A teacher should be 
familiar with all of the conventional devices that are used 
in dictionaries. First among these are conventions of 
arrangement. Single words are arranged alphabetically. 
That we all know. Two-word phrases beginning with an 
adjective will be found after the adjectives. Compare, for ex- 
ample, in Webster's New International, the list of phrases upon 
page 1667 which follow the adjective Po/i^ A. Two- word phrases 
beginning \\4th a noun are put in their regular alphabetical 
place, that is, treated as if they were single words. Compare 
police power and policy slip upon the same page. Phrases of 
more than two words will be found under the first important 
word. Compare the long list of phrases under the verb take. 

(d) Arrangement of Definitions. The arrangement 
of definitions should also be understood. In almost all 
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first-class dictionaries {including the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, Webster, and the Century) the definitions are 
arranged in their historical order, the oldest first. This is 
done, in the first place, so that the intelligent reader can 
make an independent survey of the sense development of 
the word, and, in the second place, because it is the only 
plan that can be followed systematically and consistently. 
The historical order can be determined by definite historical 
evidence; any attempt to arrange the definitions in the 
order of their frequency in present-day use resolves itself into 
the whimsical personal preference of the editor. 

In hunting for a definition in some particular science or 
art, advantage can be taken of the fact that a technical 
definition of any sort is preceded by a label. If a person 
who has recently bought a camera wishes a definition of 
negative he does not need to read all the definitions of 
negative, n., but can let his eye run down the column until 
it lights upon the label Photo g. If he reads that blue 
vitriol is a salt of copper he is on the lookout for the 
label Chem. when he finds salt, n. in the dictionary. 

(e) Right Use of Words. Another point that- the 
school teacher should bear in mind constantly is that not all 
words in the dictionary are "good" words in the school- 
master's sense. When a boy justifies the use of swipe in 
the sense of steal because he found it in the "big dictionary" 
the teacher should have the answer at hand, "But what did 
you find at the end of the definition?" If the dictionary 
has been carefully edited this sense is_ marked Slang, thus 
definitely forbidding its use in anything approaching formal 
discourse. The proper application of restrictive labels like 
Obsolete, Colloquial, Slang, and the like, is the only guide 
the user of the dictionary has as to the present-day status 
of the word. Even these labels are not a safe guide unless 
the user of the dictionary knows accurately what they mean. 
The pupil certainly will not know without special instruc- 
tions. In the case particularly of dictionaries for school use 
these restrictive labels are of prime importance. 
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All of the points about a dictionary that a teacher 
should know are likewise points that any user of the dic- 
tionary will find valuable. The teacher will find, however, 
that they can be most readily taught one at a time, as they 
come up. The boy who has been denied the use of swipe 
because of the label will in the future beware the labels. 

6. Etymologies. Etymology, in many respects the most 
interesting and least understood feature of a dictionary, is 
wisely deferred until the later years of the grammar school, 
or even until the high school. The form in which ety- 
mologies are given is so highly conventionalized that the 
user of them requires no little preliminary training if he is 
to interpret accurately what he will find in any good dic- 
tionary. For the sake, then, not only of the teachers who 
must teach etymology, but also of every mature user of the 
dictionary, let us take a few examples, passing from easy 
ones to some of the more difficult, and turn the concise, 
conventionalized statements into terms of ordinary speech. 
fidcrum [L., bedpost, fr. fulcire to prop.] 

Fulcrum is from the Latin word fulcrum, meaning bed- 
post, and this in turn is from the Latin fulcire to prop. 
The Latin noun is spelled like the English fulcrum, because 
if it were not, its spelling would be given. Notice that the 
abbreviation L. (for Latin) at the beginning, applies to 
fulcire as well as to (unwritten) fulcrum. 

stone [ME. ston, stdn, AS. stdn; akin to OS. & OFries. 

Stan, D. steen, G. stein, Icel. steinn, Sw. sten, Dan. steen, 

Goth, stains, Russ. styena a wall, Gr. <n(at, orlov, a pebble. 

Cf. STEEN.] 

Stone, spelled in Middle English ston and also stan, is 
from the Anglo-Saxon word stdn. Here the etymology could 
end, but because stone has cognates (words of similar ulti- 
mate origin) in many languages, some of these are given. 
"Akin to," in an etymology, simply means "is a cognate of." 
The English word "stone" is not derived from the Old Saxon 
or the German or the Greek word, but all of these come 
from a common (tmknown) source in the primitive (hypo- 
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thetical) Indo-European or Aryan speech. Or we can say, 
borrowing a terra from genealogy, that the Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Dutch, and the other words are collaterally, and 
not lineally, related. Notice also that in the cases where 
the meaning of a word is not given it is the same as that of 
the English word "stone." At the end of the etymology is 
"Cf. STEEN," which means simply that "steen" is an English 
word related to "stone." 

carpenter [OF. carpenlier, F. charpentier, LL. cnr- 
penlariits, fr. L. carpentum wagon, chariot.] 
Carpenter is from the Old French car pen tier, which 
comes from the Late Latin carpentaritis, which comes from 
Latin carpentum, meaning wagon or chariot. The (modem) 
French charpentier is inserted merely as a point of additional 
interest, French being familiar to so many more people than 
Old French. Charpentier is not an ancestor of carpenter. 
but a brother. 

explode [L. explodere. explasum, to drive out, as a 
player by clapping; ex out+plaudere, plodere, to clap, 
strike, applaud: cf. OF. exploder. Cf. plaudit.] 
Here the difficulty lies in the direction to '.'compare Old 
French exploder." This means that while the English word 
came from the Latin, the immediate source may have been 
Old French exploder, which itself comes from Latin ex- 
plodere. 

salary [L. solarium pension, stipend, orig., salt money, 

the money given to the Roman soldiers for salt, which 

was a part of their pay, fr. salarius belonging to salt, 

fr. sal salt: cf. F. salaire. See salt.] 

Notice that the sense development of this word was 

largely completed in Latin, before it came into English or 

into French. The reference "See salt" directs the reader to 

the cognate native (Anglo-Saxon) word where ivill be found 

a list of cognates in various languages. 

flourish [ME. florisshen, flurisshen, OF. flurir, fiorir, 
F. fleurir, fr. L. florere to bloom, fr. fios, floris, flower. 
See FLOWER, ad -ish.J 
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The thing to trouble us is how the Middle English came 
to have -^ssh-. If we look up the second suffix -wA, as 
directed at the end of the etymology, we shall solve the 
problem. We can summarize what we find under -dsh by 
saying that the -ish in floumA, chemA, and similar words is 
due to an -iss- in certain forms of the French verb ending 
(in the infinitive) with -t>. Compare fleurir to floiuish, 
nous fleurissons, we flourish, fleurissant, flourishing. The 
French -tss- is itself due to the same Latin inchoative suffix 
that is found in Latin dormisco, I fall asleep (from dormio, 
I sleep). 

apron [ME. napron, OF. naperon, F. napperon, dim. 
of OF. nape, F. nappe, cloth, tablecloth, LL. napa, fr. L. 
mappa, napkin, table napkin. The initial n was con- 
fused with the n of the indefinite article. See map; 

Cf. NAPERY.] 

The second sentence may cause trouble. It means that 
the n of the Middle English napron has dropped because 
the phrase a napron has been misunderstood as an apron. 
(Similar loss of an initial n may be found in the English 
words adder and umpire.) The reference "See map** is for the 
sake of furnishing the additional information, found in the 
etymology of map, that the Latin word mappa is of Punic 
origin. The direction to compare napery calls the reader*s 
attention to a related word, interesting because it has not 
lost the initial n. 

purvey [ME. purveien, porveien, OF. porveeir (pres. 3d 

pi. porveient), porveoir, F. pourvoir, fr. L. provider e. See 

provide; cf. PURVIEW.] 

The query here is why the third person plural, present 
tense, is given, when it is not given usually. Here it is of 
value because it shows the same vowels as the final syllable 
of the Middle English word shows, and may well be the 
Old French form from which the Middle English word is 
derived. The *'See provide** directs the reader to where will 
be found the meaning and derivation of Latin providere. 

The foregoing discussion, while not exhaustive, takes up 
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some of the typical difficulties of the interpretation of 
etymology. The illustrative examples (from Webster's 
New International Dictionary) are harder than will be 
found in any of the abridged dictionaries for the use of the 
individual pupil. The teacher should be able, if the pre- 
ceding discussion has been well understood, to explain any of 
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the abridged etymologies of a small dictionary, and almost 
any of the full etymologies of a large dictionary. Here 
again the suggestion may be made that in teaching a class 
to interpret etymologies, the teacher should solve only such 
difficulties as actually arise. Let the class go on thinking 
as long as it can, that etymology is just as straight reading 
as any other print. In small dictionaries it is, almost. 

7. What a Large Dictionar? Tells about a Word. A. — It gives 
the pronunciation. {A list of familiar words at the bottom 
of each page shows the meaning of the diacritical markings.) 

B. — It tells the part of speech to which a word belongs 
and, in the case of a verb, whether it is transitive or in- 
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transitive. (A table of the abbreviations used will be found 
just before the main vocabulary.) 

C. — It gives the preterit, past participle, present parti- 
ciple, and verbal noun forms of a verb. 

D. — It indicates by the abbreviation Obs, (obsolete) 
whenever a form or a definition has gone out of use. 

E. — It tells the origin of a word, and its history before 
it came into English. 

F. — It refers to related words, many of which are so 
unlike in form that the relationship would not be guessed. 

G. — It defines a word, giving the definitions in their 
historical order, oldest first. 

H. — It gives citations from standard authors illustrating 
the use of a word. 

I. — Whenever a sense of the word is not in good literary 
use its exact degree of respectability is indicated. 

J. — It gives a list of other words of similar meaning. 

K. — It distinguishes, by explanation and literary cita- 
tions, between these words of similar meaning. 

L. — It explains idiomatic phrases in which the word is 
used. 

8. Conduirion. When the teacher has by the various 
means outlined brought the pupil to the desired state of 
proficiency in the use of the dictionary, there remains only 
the task of seeing that this acquired proficiency is put to 
daily use. With the large increase in the past few years in 
the quantity, and the vast improvement in the quality, of 
literature read in schools, this should be an easy matter. A 
modem school course in literature bristles with words 
unfamiliar to the pupil. It is better in every way to have 
these words looked up in a dictionary than to rely on an 
annotated text. The spoon-feeding methods of the texts 
"especially prepared for school use" rob the pupil of all 
initiative. Moreover the information that comes with little 
effort does not stick as does the information that is dug out. 

In addition to the use of the dictionary in connection 
with literature, the teacher can stimulate interest by judi- 
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cious selection of interesting words for the pupil to investi- 
gate in a large dictionary. The stimulus will be the more 
effective if the words are not thrown at the pupil's head, 
but come up, or can be made to come up, in general read- 
ing. Examples of the sort intended are, for etymology, 
nasturtium f candidate^ treacle, pedagogue; for sense develop- 
ment in English, naughty, hearse, gossip. The teacher's 
responsibility ceases when the pupil turns instinctively to 
the dictionary for light upon new words. The * 'dictionary 
habit," once acquired, is an everlasting possession. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

OMMUNITY! 
INTERESTS 

Edward J. Ward, A.M. 

Specialist in Community Organization of the United States 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Editorial Note; The rapidly growing interest in a more widely 
extended use of the schoolhouEe is a moEt hopeful sign in community 
life. Pot the purpose of emphasiring this important movement, the 
publishers of Public Schttoi Mtlhods engaged Prof. Edward J. Ward of 
the United States Bureau of Education, Wa^ington, D. C, to prepare 
the chapter on The Community Center. There is no better authority 
on this subject than Prof. Ward. "Edward J. Ward discovered the 
■choolhouse," said Frederick C. Howe in the Saturday Evening Post. 
In 1907 Prof. Ward became supervisor of the wide use of the public 
school property of Rochester. N. Y. His work there attracted wide 
atienlion. In tgto he became a member of the Extension Division 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin, where he continued his work 
on n state-wide plan, until 1916, when he was called to the United 
States Bureau of Education, and given on opportunity to extend his 
work throughout the country. 

1. Tlie Community Home. "Without the men and women 
of the community organized to meet in the Schoolhouse, we 
felt that this institution represented a sort of orphanaKC an 
abnormal and unnatural disconnection between the asso- 
ciation of the adults and the .association of the young 
people of this neighborhood. With the men and women 
assembling here in authoritative common council, under- 
standing and cooperation would develop among them, 
the necessary pattern and example would be given to the 




older youth for whom this Building is properly the training 
place in self-government, and the continuity of the educa- 
tional process, which is merely begun with the instruction 
of the children, would be realized. And we saw that this 
would mean the natiu^al fulfilment and completion of this 
otherwise unfinished Community Home. 

In that statement is set forth the perception of Miss 
Frances S. Fairley. the Principal, and Miss Cecil B. Norton, 
a teacher in the Grover Cleveland School of Washington, 
D. C, which led to the organization of the Grover Cleve- 
land Community Forum, which, in turn, occasioned the 
drafting and introduction in the United States Congress of 
"The Hollis-Johnson Community Forum Bill," the measure 
that is recommended to each local community, to each 
State, and to the Nation as a whole, as furnishing the simple, 
consistent, practical plan for effective Community Center 
development. 

In this conception of the public school as the unfinished 
community home is suggested the profound historic sig- 
nificance and prophetic potentiality of this characteristic 
institution of America, in which we have taken the chil- 
dren and set them in the midst. Such mutuality and power 
of cooperation as human beings have attained, otherwise 
than under the compression of fear, has been developed 
through adult association within the little sphere of the 
unit home, which was created by the uniting and liberating 
presence of the child at its heart. In the Public Place-of- 
the-Children is established this living nucleus for the fear- 
free organization of society. It is the sure foundation of 
the essentially sacred institution in whose fulfilment as the 
all-integrating and articulating medium of our common life, 
shall be realized — within the larger sphere of political and 
industrial relationships — the intrinsic democracy, the prac- 
tical cooperation, which as yet we have learned only within 
the little circle of the primitive family group. As the sin- 
cere expression of the Soul of Humanity coming to find and 
free itself in America — the public school — developed 
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naturally into the community home — is inevitably to be 

the channel where through 

The blood that left the Common Heart 
Shall leap with common pulse again. 

This conception not only describes the goal, but tells 
the spirit that should inform and pervade all the steps to 
the fulfilment of the Community Center. Its atmosphere 
should be that of the ideal and normal home, confident, 
comfortable, interesting, hospitable. The Community Cen- 
ter developed through the completed use of Number 
Potirteen Public School in Rochester, N. Y., was the one in 
which former Justice Charies E. Hughes said: **I am more 
interested in what you are doing and what it stands for 
than in anything else in the world; you are buttressing the 
foundations of democracy." It was this same center in 
which, on a Community Sunday Afternoon, an Italian- 
bom American said those words which, more than any 
others, conveyed to President Wilson the deep spiritual 
significance and great promise of the community center 
movement, **Here, for the first time I find realized what 
I dreamed America would be when I was in Italy." But 
no appreciation of the success approximated in that par- 
ticular community center went closer to the heart of it 
than the observation of a traveling man who, as a resident 
of its district, was a member there: *' Won't it be home" 
like when other places take up this idea? One will always 
know that there is a friendly, interesting place where he 
can spend an evening, where class lines, religious and politi- 
cal differences don't count, where people are just 'folks.'" 

But the conception of the fully used public school as the 
community home is more than evidence of sociological 
insight, and a description of the atmosphere that should 
pervade and comprehend this institution. This conception 
suggests and emphasizes certain cardinal principles of inter- 
nal organization and external relationship which must be 
observed if the community center fulfilment of any public 
school is to be consistent, harmonious, vital. 
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2. Not a Hotel. The first essential characteristic of a 
home which must be reproduced in the community center 
use of the public school, if this development is to be con- 
sistent — indeed, if it is to be a commumty and not a 
disunity development — is that it is a membership of 
individuals, not an aggregation of groups. 

Writes a public school principal: 

Yes, we have a "wider use of the school plant," but if unity is an 
essential quality of "conimunity," then we can hardly say that this ia 
a "Community Center." In the first place, the school building is used 
for voting. This means that, at election times and for the registrations, 
I am shoved aside, and a half dozen men, who are entirely out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the school, come in to take charge of its use. 
Then the building is loaned out for pohtical meetings, first of one party, 
then of another. I have nothing to do with them nor they with the 
school except to use its building as they would a rented haU. And 
finally the varioua churches have permits for their Sunday school 
basket-ball teams to use our gymnasium, and for their boys' and girls' 
clubs to use other parts of the building. There is no more unity of 
organization among the people who use the various free times and spaces 
of this school plant than there is among the people who happen to 
occupy the separated rooms of a hotel. 

The characterization is apt. The increased use of the 
public school equipment, in the recent years of its conscious 
promotion, has, in many parts of the country, had the 
character of a hotel development in contrast to that of a 
home. 

It was inevitable, and being inevitable was justified — 
as a way of beginning. It was, in miniattu-e, precisely like 
the beginning of the use of this continent. At first the 
various colonizing groups came here, each under the aus- 
pices of an outside established organization. But, inevi- 
tably from the beginning the course of progress was toward 
the single liberating and empowering integration of the 
people gathered here. If that unification had not been 
begun, if the practical means of this integration had not 
been thought out and established, the life on this continent 
would have had no significance or promise for the world. 

In igti, the National Education Association, in its first 
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official endorsement of the community center movement, 

used these words: 

The school buildings of our land and the grounds sturounding them 
sliould be the radiating* centers of social and cultural activity in the 
neighborhood, in a spirit of civic unity and cooperation. To safe- 
guard, however, the integrity of our schools — which are in reality the 
homes of our children during a large part of their waking hours — so 
that the subtle elements residing in the atmosphere of a well regulated 
school may be preserved, this wider use of the school plant should be 
controlled exclusively by the school authorities. 

Of course the phrase ''controlled exclusively by the 
school authorities'* raises a vital question which demands 
careftil consideration; but the object declared for — to 
assure consistent tmity and integrity of development as the 
public schools become, not merely "the homes of our 
children*' (This use of the word "homes** as designating 
the abiding places merely of children is similar to its 
frequent rather pathetic use to designate orphanages.) 
but true all-including community homes — is so obviously 
elemental and vital that it seems strange that it should not 
have been seen all along. 

The essential reason why, during this pioneering period, 
the development which has come about in the "wider use of 
the school plant** has largely had the disorganized and 
transient-housing character of a hotel rather than the rooted 
and continuing integrity of a home, is quite analogous to 
the reason why, in the beginning of the white man's use of 
this continent, there was the distmity of an aggregation of 
colonial groups. The reason is suggested in the phrase 
which has been characteristic of this period of unorganized 
beginnings — "wider use of the school plant." That was 
all that was seen — the school plant. It was simply the 
jxjrception of the physical building. It was seen merely as 
a usable pUue unoccupied during evenings and vSundays and 
much of the time — just an unoccupied place. Let it be 
occupied! It was like the first view of America. To the 
l)eoples of Europe, it was just an unoccupied plant. 

Of course, the failure of the Europeans back there to 
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picture what America was to be, was not strange, for there 
was nothing here to give the clue. It does seem strange 
that the view of the public school in its great meanings of 
fulfilment should have so commonly stopped at the per- 
ception that here is merely a physical plant, when, in 
the essential nature of the established use of this plant, 
the outlines of the completed institution are so obviously 
indicated. 

But — strange or not — the various and conclusive 
demonstrations that the public school equipment may be 
used as the polling place, as the forum of political discus- 
sion, as lecture and music hall, motion picture theater, 
young people's club house, recreation center, branch public 
librarj', health office, employment bureau, art gallery, and 
headquarters of unnumbered sorts of cooperative enterprise, 
have come about largely through the policy of permitting 
the public school buildings to be used under other than 
public educational auspices. 

Today, in the natural course of events — as natural as 
that which proceeded from the disunited colony — occu- 
pation of this continent to the conscious beginning here of 
national organization ^ the movement for the fulfilment 
of the Public School has advanced from the effort merely 
to get the buildings open for an undefined "wider" use — 
any sort of way — to the point where the problem is seen 
to.be, not "whether," but "how." 

This evolution is seen in a comparison of the spirit 
of the First National Conference on Community Center 
Development, held at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1911, with 
the National Conference on Community Centers, gathered 
in New York in 1916. The spirit of that five-years-ago 
meeting was the thrill and enthusiasm of a great discovery. 
There was clear vision of the immense meaning of this 
movement in President Wilson's opening address and 
throughout the conference, but for the most part, that 
meeting was simply the expression of a great many people 
of the Nation's amazing discovery of the schoolhouse, the 
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spirit which called forth such an expression as that of 
Edwin Markham, with which the conference was opened: 

We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. . . . 

The message of that conference was simply, **Here, ready 
to our hands, is the most marvelous social equipment that 
has ever appeared upon this earth. In the name of com- 
mon sense, let us use it!" The gathering at New York in 
1916 seemed less inspiring. It was actually more inspiring, 
for it marked the nation-wide advance of this movement 
in a half-decade to the point of focused consideration, not 
of the question whether the public school equipment should 
be made available for the use of all the people — everybody 
everywhere having come to practical agreement as to that 
general proposition — but how this community development 
shall be organized. No poem, no great address, here — 
but the careful thinking-out and formulation of the essen- 
tial principles of proper Community Center organization. 

Public buildings should be available for the use of the 
people as a right instead of a permission. 

Tax money should be used in the promotion, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of community centers. 

Community centers should be administered through 
responsible public officials. 

«Back of this threefold declaration has gone an accumu- 
lation of varied and convincing experience of the friction, 
confusion, ar4 spoi;uAic uncertainty of having public school 
buildings given over on permission for use under partisan, 
sectarian and other private auspices — of the indignity and 
insidious danger of private support or endowment of activ- 
ities in the public schools — and of the jealousies and antag- 
onisms that result from the policy of having offices of 
inherently public service occupied by irresponsible private 
individuals. 

The colonial period, the pioneer time of mere unorganr 
ized occupancy of the public school plant under outside 
atispices — the time when there was nothing better than to 
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have this building opened for use after the fashion of a 
hotel — is past. The time for integrating the constitu- 
tion of the community as one of membership of individuals is 
here. The present program is not merely to get the com- 
munity house opened, but definitely to complete thereio 
the construction of the commimity home. 

3. The CommiinHy Executive -Secretary. The key to the 
problem of consistent commimity center development is in 
the completion of the oflScial responsibility of the public 
school principal. 

To revert to the great example of community organiza- 
tion through which this nation was formed: When the 
people on this continent came to the point of desiring to 
form one unified association, the essential thing that they 
had to do was to establish one central unifying office. If 
they were to place that office over them in authority, this 
would be a kingdom. If they were to place it under them 
as that of an executive, this would be a democracy. In 
either case that commimity organization would have been 
absolutely impossible without the uniting official. Pre- 
cisely the same necessity holds for community organization 
within the smaller sphere of the primary public school 
district. The establishment of a central office into and 
through which all lines of administration are focused is 
the absolute requisite without which community cei)ter 
organization is impossible. The questi*^*^ then is, What is 
the status of this community o^'^iw-ii'-^j'S^* utjon his status 
depends the essential ch^^* ..Asr of the or^einizacion. 

As the adminj *acor of the instruction of the children 
of the commr *ity, the public school principal is now the 
executive ^ent under the association of adults of the 
commv ^' /, He is now the prime minister, the first 
se^ ' .;it of the community association of the mature in 
.e administration of their prime duty and responsibility, 
which is their duty and responsibility for the welfare and 
training of the immature. Thus, for the public school 
principal consciously and actively to serve as the executive 
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agent thiough whom the comraimity association of adults 
finds and expresses itself is simply to fulfil the implication 
of his present office as the servant in the neighborhood 
house. By his present responsibility for the instruction of 
the children, his status is fixed. He is definitely under the 
authority of the association of adults, as he is in authority 
over the children. To be sure, the public school principal 
is more than a local community official; he is also a town, 
or city, a county, and a state official, and with the feder- 
alizing of education, he is to be a national official, but, by 
as much as he is the administrative agent of the parental 
responsibility of the association of adults in the local com- 
munity, he is necessarily under them as he is over their 
children. 

The title Secretary has come to be adopted as descrip- 
tive of the community executive's official position, not only 
because it properly suggests his subordinate position in 
relation to the authoritative organization of the adult 
citizenship of the community and the analogy to the office 
of "secretary" of a Y, M. C. A, or similar institution, but 
because of the appropriateness of the term in its original 
meaning as describing this community official's function. 
Secretary means keeper of secrets. It is a simple fact about 
people everywhere that, concerning them, there are two 
sets of secrets. On the one hand, there are the secrets of 
depravity, pettiness, cruelty, greed — the Mr. Hyde 
potentialities of every individual, in which he is worse than 
he pretends to be. On the other hand, there are the secrets 
of aspiration, greatness of soul, kindliness, unselfishness, 
the Dr. Jekyll side, in which each of us is better than he 
seems. Each of us presents this better side toward the 
children. The pubUc school principal, as the agent of 
our interest in the welfare of the children, is the keeper 
of these nobler secrets of every community, the secrets that 
represent the forces that shall be set free in the develop- 
ment of the community home. 

The propriety and need of legislative provision for 
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properly recognizing and, with definite remuneration, fixing 
responsibility for executive-secretarial service in order to 
assure general and consistent community center develop- 
ment was stated by Charles P. Cary, State Superintendent 
of Education of Wisconsin, in his call to the Conference on 
Commimity Secretaryship as Public Service in 1914: 

The movement for developing the civic, social, and recreational 
— that is, the larger educational — resources in each community through 
the use of the public school building by adults for oivic expression, by 
older youth for training in self-government, and by the whole com- 
munity for wholesome recreation, has grown in the past few years out 
of the tentative and experimental stage. We know from the experience 
of many places in Wisconsin and elsewhere that systematic community 
center development is possible only where there is the definite placing 
of responsibility for executive-secretarial service in each community. 

In the Community Center Pageant with which the first 
commumty to do so (Sauk City, Wisconsin) celebrated the 
inauguration of the public school principal as commtmity 
executive-secretary, occurred this colloquy: 

(Following speeches in which business men, farmers 
from about, women, youngsters and officials voice their 
several lamentations over the lack of community spirit and 
ask, "Who is to blame?" — Enter "Nobody," a shrouded, 
gray and gloomy figure.) 

Nobody 1 am to blame. I am nobody ! 

The town, you say. is dead, — and. Who's to blame? 
No Welcome is there here, — and, Who's to blame? 
Your lives, you say, are bleak, — and, Who's to blame? 
Your youth goes city-ward, — and. Who's to blame? 
Your leaders lack support,^ and, Who's to blame? 
The things that should be done are left undone! 
It's everybody's business — So, it's mine; 
I am Nobody. 
AU shout: Nobody is to blame. Away with Nobody. 
Mayor: But citizens and neighbors all; we cannot be rid of t 
knave Nobody, unless we find Somebody to take his place. Who shall 
this be? Where and how shall we find the one on whom this 5 
us all shall fall, whose proper duty it shall be to vitalize the 

r understanding and cooperation as one community? 
(Enter throng of children from the public school, and with them — 
the principal. — At his coming, Nobody shrinks away.) 
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Business Man: Strange we haven't thought of this before. This 
servant of the community to whom we have entructed the greatest 
enterprise of all, the training of the children, is the man to serve the 
interests of our business prosperity. 

Farmer: He's the Neighborhood's reception committee to the 
futtire. He's the one to make a welcome here. ' 

Woman: He is now responsible for our greatest common interest. 
He stands for the one thing that can get us together. 

Boy: Say fellers, this means, sumpun doin' round here! I ain't 
goin* to the city. 

Mayor: Why, this is just plain common sense. We should have 
done it long ago. The natural place for the citizens to meet in is the 
building that all the citizens own together, and the natural person to 
act as executive-secretary of our meetings and good times there is the 
man who serves us in our children's gathering there. 

It is often necessary to reorganize the work of this office 
so as to give time for the added duties, and it is frequently 
necessary that assistance be employed, but the first step in 
consistent community center development lies in the 
recognition of the truth of Miss Margaret Wilson's decla- 
ration : 

The public school principal is the person to serve as community 
secretxuy. I foresee the time when this office will be recognized as the 
greatest in any community. 

4. Make SchocdhouBe Voting Center with Principal as Voting 
Clerk. In the Community Center Pageant above referred 
to — immediately after accepting as a part of his proper 
duty the official responsibility for service as the community's 
executive-secretary, the principal says: 

But, Neighbors, here is a difficulty. My service is not owe<l to any 
one or few. My service is to the membership of the community as a 
whole. How is this membership now realized? Where is it expressed? 
The uniting instrument of this established membership is the ballot 
box. There focuses the responsibility by which the active, authori- 
tative membership of this community is joined as one body. How 
shall you use me as your common servant? How shall you use the 
public schoolhouse as the true head-and heart-quarters of the com- 
munity when the common instrument of your responsible membership- 
expression is not there? 

The spokesman of the citizenship responds: 

In the public schoolhouse the ballot box belongs. By it we are 
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united in one sovereieo body. Throufih its use our intelligence is 
registered. Through it our membership with other community -mem- 
berships in the great fellowship of the town, of the county, of the 
State, and of the Nation is expressed. For the sake of the example to 
our youth who gather there, and for its own dignity as the uniting 
instrument of our sovereignty, we will carry this Ark of the Covenant 
of democracy into the public schoolhouse — the center, the capitol, the 
home of our community. 

What this Wisconsin community did with appropriate 
celebration — transfer the voting instrument from its former 
insignificant location to its worthy and appropriate place 
in the public schoolhouse — has been done as a matter of 
economy, convenience and common sense, but without fit- 
ting observance of its meaning, in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Salt Lake, Los Angeles, and a thousand lesser 
towns, villages and rural communities between. 

But — and here is the important fact to note, and the 
fact which challenges every community in which there is a 
genuine will for its consistent self-organization — when the 
schoolhouse has been made the voting center, there has not 
been the corresponding official adjustment by which the 
commimity executive, the public school principal, has been 
made the voting clerk. Thus, this concentering by which 
the public school building has been made the common head- 
quarters of the community's adult civic expression as well 
as the young people's civic training, has lacked the essential 
adjustment which would make it the perfect first step in 
consistent community center organization. 

At the First National Conference on Teacher Training, 
held in Chicago in September, igij, the following pertinent 
resolution was unanimously endorsed: 

As a ready and practical means of saving public expense, and at the 
same time vitalizing the service of the public schools in civic education, 
we favor the use of all pubUc school buildings for voting and for that 
orderly all-sided presentation and discussion of public questions, which 
is the prerequisite of intelligent voting. 

In order that this use of the public school plant as the civic head- 
quarters of the community may be properly correlated with its use as 
the headquarters of the children's instruction, we recommend that — 
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when the public schoolhouse becomes the polling place and civic forum 
of the community — the school principal or other responsible employee 
of the school board associated with the principal be authorized to serve 
as the Secretary of the conmiimity and made responsible for the syste- 
matic organization of all the uses of the public school property. 

There is, of course, no more reason for having several 
persons to render clerical service for the voting of citizens 
in any community today than there was for having several 
persons to render this service to the voters in the old New 
England town. Moreover, there is just one official respon- 
sible for serving as clerk in the voting of aldermen, state 
legislators, congressmen, and every body of representatives. 
Of course, there may be, as there are at present, volunteer 
or party watchers at the polls, but, obviously, it may be 
said with fairness that the person who is not worthy to 
occupy this office of voting clerk under the adult citizens 
is not fit to be entrusted with the training of their children. 

As the first physical adjustment in community center 
development is to make the public schoolhouse the voting 
center of the community, so the first official adjustment is 
to make the public school principal the voting clerk of the 
community. 

6. Community Fomm Organisation. The clearest, most con- 
cise formulation of the program of adult citizenship- 
organization for consistent community center development is 
given by President Wilson in these words: 

It is citizens going to school to one another in the common school- 
houses to understand and answer public questions as hitherto only 
representatives of the citizens have gone to school to one another in 
the buildings provided for them. 

The establishment of the public school building as the 
polling place is the equipment for the ''citizens going to the 
schoolhouse to answer public questions'* which belongs with 
the organization of the community forum, the equipment for 
"citizens going to school to one another to understand** 
the questions that are to be answered. 

In the last few years, there has been spreading the so- 
called Open Forum movement, promoted by men and women 
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who have wakened to the vital necessity of providing 
opportunities for freedom of speech. In view of the danger 
of confusing the community forum, contemplated in the 
consistent use of the public schoolhouse as the community 
center, with the open forum it is well to note the distinc- 
tion between these two institutions. 

The first and best example of the open forum is Cooper 
Institute in New York City, from which, several years 
ago, Mr. George Coleman of Boston borrowed the idea 
which led to the use of Ford Hall for public meetings at 
which the persons in the audience are given some oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of the speakers. 

These open forums usually occupy private, i,e,, unneu- 
tral buildings, churches frequently being used; their finan- 
cial support is from private sources; their policy is con- 
trolled by private individuals or by boards of directors or 
trustees; they are the meeting places merely of audiences — 
imorganized and gathered from wide areas. In view of 
these facts, it is significant that Mr. Coleman, a leading 
representative of this movement, has stated as the essen- 
tials of the ** ideal forum'* the following characteristics 
which belong not to the privately constituted open forum 
but precisely to the schoolhouse community forum: 

It must have a neutral meeting-place. 

It must be financed by the people themselves. 

Its policy must be controlled by the people themselves. 

It must serve the community as a unit. 

Plainly, the one institution in each community which 
is capable of fulfilling these requirements is the commimity 
forum organized in the public school. Here when properly 
constituted, there is freedom of discussion, but this is not 
merely discussion for its own sake. It is discussion which 
properly leads to action. The forum and the ballot box are 
conjoined. It is precisely the organization of the adtdt 
citizens of the local school district to use the schoolhouse 
as the Town Hall was used in the old New England com- 
munity except that, whereas the Town Meeting was yearly, 
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this assembly of the citizens may be weekly; whereas the 
Town Meeting served for the discussion of local topics only, 
this Community Forum serves for the discussion of local, 
state, national and international questions, and whereas 
the Town Meeting was an assembly only of men, the Com- 
munity *Forum is properly the meeting place of the whole 
association of adult citizens, women as well as men. 

But the supremely important fact to be seen is that this 
organization of the adult citizens is not unrelated to, but is 
constituted as the governing and controlling part of, the 
one organization of the community which includes provision 
for the training of the youth and the instruction of the 
children, — the combining of the two native expressions of 
the American si)irit, the Town Meeting and the Public 
SchiK)l, into one institution which has the completed character^ 
of the Community Home. 

In the lloUis-Johnson Community Forum measure, 
above referred to, this relationship between the adult 
forum organization and the ])rovision for the use of the 
schoolhouse by the young people is shown. As a thor- 
oughly consistent and standard procedure for the organiza- 
tion of the community forum as the preliminary to the 
complete establishment of the community center, the 
method herein set forth may well be followed: 

Section i. Upon written application sio to do, sifted by not 
less than twenty adult persons residing in the vicinity of any public 
school building, all of said persons Ixung i)arents of children enrolled as 
pupils in said public sch(K)l, the board of e<lucation shall define and fix 
the territorial limits within which adult jxTsons must reside to entitle 
them to particii)ate as memlxTS in the organization which may be 
formed, as hereinafter provided, to use said public school building as a 
community forum, and shall announce the date and hour of a meeting, 
which date and hour shall l)c not loss than one wovk nor more than two 
weeks after the filing of the application, and shall make all necessary 
arrangements for the comfort and convenience and rikkI order of the 
assembly of adult persons for said mcH?ting, and shall direct the super- 
intendent of schools or the principal of the school in which the meeting 
is to be held to call the meeting to order and to serve as clerk until it 
shall have been decided by a majority of those present and, by residence! 
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in the territory described by the board of education qualified to vote, 
that the Public School building is not to be used as a Community 
Forum, or until the organization of adult persons to use the PubHc 
School building as a community forum shall have been properly con- 
stituted, as heremafter provided. 

It will be noted that this plan provides for a parental 
initiative. The occasion of this provision is in the fact that 
throughout the South there are separate school systems for 
the white and colored people; this provision automatically 
assures that the initiation of the adult use of the building 
shall be consistent, in this regard, Tv-ith its established use 
for children's instruction. As a rule the territory to be 
served by the forum will of course be the public school 
district, but there are cases where it is desirable to have 
this matter left open. 

The calling of this formal referendum meeting provides 
the opportunity for a full consideration of the project, and 
its rejection or approval, in genuinely democratic fashion. 
Of course, as the preliminary to this formal meeting of the 
whole body of the citizens, information should be dissemi- 
nated concerning the meaning of the community forum and 
community center as thoroughly as possible. Above all, 
at this initial meeting, the Principal, or his or her deputy, 
whose is to be the executive responsibility for its realiza- 
tion, should be prepared to lay the whole plan before the 
citizens. If the people have become reasonably intelligent, 
through this preliminary dissemination of the idea, regard- 
ing its essential meaning, there is likely to be no difficulty 
in assuring enthusiastic endorsement and hearty approval 
of the plan. 

Sec. 2. If the proposal to use the Public School building as the 
Community Forum is approved at the meeting provided for in Section 
one, the adult persons, by residence in the territory described by the 
board of education qualified so to do may proceed to organize and 
elect necessary officers and prescribe and adopt by-laws and regulations 
for the conduct of the meetings of said Community Forum. The by- 
laws and regulations as adopted shall show that the primary object 
the organization is public education through the open presentation 
orderly free discussion of pubh'C questions, and nothing contained 
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by-laws and regtilations shall limit the attendance or membership of 
adult persons otherwise than as provided in Section one (i. c, residents 
within the territory described are members by virtue of their residence). 
The by-laws and regulations shall authorize and provide for the Prin- 
cipal of the School, or a person nominated by the Principal, to serve as 
executive secretxuy of the organization. 

Excepting for the three essentials, public educational 
purpose, all-inclusive community membership, and admin- 
istrative unification with the established use of the scho )1 
building through the appointment of the Principal, or a 
person nominated by the Principal and approved by the 
citizens of the community, to serve as Secretary, the con- 
stitution may have any form that the local organization 
desires. The details of meeting time, special ^ assessments, 
and so on, must be decided by each community for 
itself. Simplicity and brevity are desirable. The Consti- 
tution here given is the one used by the Grover Cleveland 
Community Fortun in Washington, with which Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson is officially connected and by which the Hollis- 
Johnson Community Forum measure was formulated: 

PREAIfBLB 

Whereas we, the men and women of the neighborhood about the 
Grover Cleveland School, have a common and absolute responsibility 
for furnishing to the youth of this community a worthy and living 
example of proper civic devotion, and a common opportunity to refine 
and clarify the intellectual life of this community to the benefit and 
enrichment of its every member; and 

Whereas to fulfill this obligation and realize this opportunity, it is 
necessary that there be established in our midst a public or community 
fonmi, which shall serve as the medium of our community membcTship, 
the place where we may go to school to one another in the understand- 
ing of the problems of our life together, and the instrument of our 
effective cooperation in the common interests; and 

Whereas the public schoolhouse furnishes the ready and appropriate 
headquarters for this genuinely public educational expression: 

Therefore we do organize and establish the Orover Cleveland Com- 
mimity Forum, to be used for the open presentation and all-sided dis- 
cussion of public questions in the hearing and with the lh\uii\ partici- 
pation of the adult citizens of this community. And for our Kovommcnt 
of this forum we do adopt the following constitution and rules of order: 
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Constitution 
ARTICLE I. — Name 

The name of this institution is the Grover Cleveland Community 
Forum. 

ARTICLE 2.— Object 

The object of this fonim is to provide opportunity for the open and 
fair presentation and free discus^on of pubUc questions. 



J. — Membership 

Section i. The membership of this forum includes every aiiult 
(white) citizen residing in the public-school district of the Grover Cleve- 
land School; that is, the territory from which children come to this 
building for instruction. 

Sec. 3. XMtil proper and adequate provision is made for the nec- 
essary secretarial and janitor e;<penses to be paid out of public funds as 
other public educational expenses are paid out of public funds, there 
shall be a sustaining membership composed of all citizens who con- 
tribute 50 cents or more per year to be used in paying these necessary 
expenses of the forum. 

Sec. 3, Until such time as there may be similar community forums 
established in other sections of the city, any adult resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may attend and participate in this forum assembly 
as though he were a resident of the Grover Cleveland neighborhood. 



article 4.— Officers 

The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and 
a trea.iurer, and their duties shall be such as usually pertain to their 
respective offices. They shall be elected by majority ballot as soon 
after organization as possible, and thereafter annually at the first 
business meeting in October. They shall hold office until their succes- 
sors have been duly elected. In case ot the disqualification or resig- 
nation of any officer, the president shall have the power to make b ' 
temporary appointment, which shall continue in ^ect until the next \ 
business meeting of the forura a 



. — Commiltees 

Section i. There shall be an execul 

the officers and the chairmen of the standing committees, which shall be j 

charged with the special duty of promoting the interests of the forum. 1 

The secretary of the forum shall serve as the clerk of the executire \ 
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Sec. 2. The president shall appoint a program conunittee, which 
shall cooperate with the secretxuy in securing speakers and arranging 
programs for the sessions of the forum, and an usher committee, which 
shall serve in the meetings of the forum. 

ARTICLE 6. — Dues 

Section i. There shall be no dues for membership. 

Sec. 2. The dues for sustaining members, to be paid until this 
properly public expense is assumed by the public educational support, 
shall be 50 cents a year. 

Sec. 3. The tlucs are payable at any time to the treasurer, who 
shall keep an accurate report of all moneys and give to each sustaining 
meml)er a receipt for the payment of his dues. 

Sec. 4. Except by vote of the assembly at a public meeting no 
moneys shall be expended except in pay to the secretary and the jani- 
tor for their service at the rate of $4 to the secretxuy and $2 to the 
janitor for each session of the forum. 

article 7. — Meetings 

Section i. The regular meetings of the forum shall take place at 
3 o'clock on Sunday afternoons, in the assembly hall of the Grover 
Cleveland School. 

Sec. 2. The business meetings of the forum membership shall be 
held at the call of the president. 

ARTICLE 8. — Quorum 

A quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of not less 
than 20 members. 

ARTICLE 9. — A mendmerUs 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of all 
members present at any business meeting, provided that written notice 
of intention to submit such amendment shall have been given at a 
business meeting at least two weeks prior to the meeting at which the 
amendment is to be voted on. 

Rules of Order 

The forum shall be called to order and the first principal speaker of 
the day introduced not later than 3 o'clock. 

The formal address or addresses should be fmished and the subject 
of the day thrown open for discussion not later than 4 o'clock. 

The discussion should last not longer than three-quarters of an 
hour, and at its close the speaker or speakers should be given opportu- 
nity to sum up the discussion and answer questions. 
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The president of the forum shall see that the following speciiic 
rules are closely adhered to; 

In speaking from the floor in the open discussion the parliamentaiy 
rules requiring addressing the chair, etc., shall be observed. 

Speeches from th= floor are limited to three minutes, and the time 
may be extended only by unanimous consent. 

No speaker may have the floor a second time until all others who 
wish to speak have had opportunity to do so. 

Speeches from the floor must deal spedScaUy with the topic of the 
day as set forth in the formal address. 

Sec. 3. That when an organization of adult persons shall have 
been formed and by-laws and r^ulations adopted as provided in the 
preceding sections, it shall be the duty of the board of education to 
make all necessary arrangements and provisions for the weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly meetings of such organization at such times as the 
organization may designate tor its meetings. Amendments to the by- 
laws and regulations not in conflict with the provisions of Section two 
of this Act may be made from time to time as the organization may 
deem necessary. No public schoolroom shall be used under the pro- 
visions of this act during such hours as it is in use for the instruction 
of pupils, and the board of education may make such other regulations 
as it may deem necessary to protect the physical property from abuse. 

It will be noted that the foregoing provisions have to 
do solely with the organization of adults, with the estab- 
lishment of the community fortim, in relation to which the 
board of education is not a directoral authority, its func- 
tion of control being limited to protection of the physical 
property. The definite recognition of the right and respon- 
sibility of the adult association of the community, when 
properly organized, to determine its own program and policy 
is the primary essential of this plan. Now follows the 
provision for the completed community center of which the 
community forum is the logical preliminary: 

Sec. 4. That whenever a public school building iha ll have been 
established as a community forum under the provisions of this act, and 
upon request to the board of education so to do by a majority of the 
adult persons present and quaUfied to vote at any regular meeting, 
the said board shall designate such building as a community center for 
the organized training and recreation of the young people of the com- 
munity, including such activities as may be requested by the said adult 
organization and approved by the said board, and shall make all neces- 
sary and appropriaie arrangements for the convenient and proper use of 
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the building for community center meetings and activities at such times 
as the said adult organization may request and the said board approve. 
The executive-secretary provided for in Section two of this act shall 
serve as director of community center meetings and activities, and shall 
be responsible to the board of education for rendering this service. The 
said executive-secretary shall be provided with two assistants, one male 
and one female, who shall under the said executive-secretary be charged 
with organizing and directing the community center meetings and 
activities provided for in this section. 

The distinguishing between the forum and the center 
does not imply separation, but proper coordination between 
the use of the building which is not under the direction of 
the board of education, but is properly an expression of 
citizenship-sovereignty, and its use for all other kinds of 
activities, in relation to which the board of education 
properly has administrative responsibility. In relation to 
the forum, the executive-secretary is an administrative 
agent, his only duty to the board of education being 
to make necessary reports, his obligation being to obey 
the wishes and serve the assembly of the adult organization, 
in relation to the community center activities, aside from 
those of the adult forum, he is a director. It is essential 
to consistent community organization that this distinction 
be clearly understood. There follows the provision for the 
remuneration of the executive-secretary and his assistants. 
This per diem arrangement is of course not so satisfactory 
as a salary adjustment, but its quotation here serves to show 
that the necessity for fixing responsibility for this public 
service by definite compensation is now fully recognized. 

Sbc. 5. That the executive-secretary authorized by this act for 
each public school building established and used as a community forum 
or as a community forum and community center under the provisions 
of this act shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of S4 for secre- 
tarial service rendered at and in connection with each meeting of such 
community forum and at the same rate for directoral service rendered 
at and in connection with each meeting of such community center, and 
the two assistants herein authorized for each building used as a com- 
munity center shall receive for their services compensation at the rate 
of $2 for each meeting of such community center: Provided, That not 
more than $4 shall be paid any executive-secretary, and not more than 
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ti shall be paid any assistant for services rendered under the provisioas 
of this act in any one day. and that compensation shall be paid only 
for services actually rendered at and in connection with meetings (£ 
community forums and community centers. 

There follows the provision for the paying of the ] 
expenses and compensations authorized. Here the impor- 
tant thiniT to be noted is that this expenditure is seen to be 
truly and properly public-educational and is to be made out 
of the public school funds. 

It shall be the duty of the board of education to provide out oC 1 
appropriations of public funds authorieed for the public schools, light, 
heat, janitor service, and such other expenses as may be necessary to ' 
enable the comfortable and convenient use of pubhc school buildings as 
community forums and community centers under the provisions of this 

6. To Make a Begmning. Experience has shown that to 
assure permanency of community center development, it is 
necessary that these adequate provisions for this develop- 
ment be made by legal enactment. Thus the great object 
of study and effort, at the start and until it is attained, is 
to secure the proper recognition and establishment of the ■ 
community center itself as more than a volunteer and tem- 
porary institution. To this end, of course, the best of all 
means is demonstration. To pay the expenses of this 
demonstration, private funds may be used, but it is most > 
important that, excepting the assessments or collections 
of the forum meetings, all moneys that may be given, be 
paid over to the board of education to be administered 
through its regular channels of public employment and 
dispersal rather than paid directly by private contributors, 
whether individuals or associations. In a number of cases, 
following this plan, money has been put into the treasury 
of the board of education by private individuals to be used I 
in paying the salary of a man or woman employed as I 
associate of the superintendent of schools to assist the local j 
principals or their deputies Jn demonstration development. 

In this preliminary demonstration, it is obviously 4 
desirable to adhere as closely as possible to the systematic J 
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procedtire outlined above. For instance, it is important 
that the beginning be made by a well-advertised cx)mmunity 
referendum. There are several instances of opposition to 
community center development which have been due en- 
tirely to the resentment caused by the fact that the adult 
citizens of the communities were not formally consulted and 
given opportunity to express their approval at the start. 
Whatever the situation, the first thing to be done is to 
secure the organization of the adult community forum. 

7. The Fonun Program. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of 
Cambridge was invited to address an assembly of neighbors 
in a schoolhouse community forum. He accepted the 
invitation, but failed to tell what his topic would be. When 
he came to speak he said: ''It would seem as strange and 
unnatural to announce a topic for such a gathering as this, 
as it would be to fix and publish in advance what I and we 
are going to talk about when I come home to dinner." 
This is the ideal of the community forum — not stilted 
lectures and speeches cut and dried, but interchange of 
ideas with the natural freedom and courtesy of a household. 

While the development, in which the forum program can 
be left to make itself, is far ahead of the community at the 
beginning of its organized expression, yet this ideal should 
be kept in mind. Parliamentary procedure should be 
adhered to, not for its own sake, but because this is the 
way to the freeing of speech in conference. A good way to 
prevent the discussions from getting into a rut is to devote 
successive meetings to local, state, national, and interna- 
tional questions — following the consideration of matters 
which belong to the neighborhood of the world by the dis- 
cussion of those which belong to the world of the neigh- 
borhood, and so dealing in order with live problems that 
belong to these concentric spheres of interest and respon- 
sibility. **To understand and answer public questions** — 
that phrase tells how every topic should be presented. The 
forum is not the place simply to hear about things, but to 
solve problems. Every public question, whether of public 

VoL VII. Sii. 5 
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health, condition of the streets or roads, parks, industrial 
conditions, newspaper service — all the way to the prob- 
lems of international relationship is a matter, first of under- 
standing, "What we have." and then determining, "What we 
want." So, the normal arrangement is to have each topic 
presented from the conservative point of view, that is, the 
view of the defender of things as they are, and also from 
the radical view of those who see improvements to be made. 
It goes without saying that, in the hearing of candidates 
for office, fair and equal opportunity should be given to all. 

8. The OrganitatioD of the Toong People. Some time ago, when 
I began to recognize the need of a recreation place, especially for young 
people, I thought of building a parish house in connection with my 
church. I then thought it would be more economical to unite forces 
with others in the building of a. Y. M. C. A. Today I see that the 
money that a V. M. C. A. would cost, would go many times farther 
and would benefit all the young people instead of only a few, if it were 
to be contributed through the regular channels ot public educational 
cooperation and spent in securing equipment and supervision for the 
use of the schoolhouses and grounds, during the time they are now idle, 
for club activities and physical training. . This is just as educational 
as the study of books. It is the proper business of the community. 

This perception of a prominent clergyman in a middle- 
western town, is sure to come to the adult citizens of any 
community just as soon as they begin finding the possibility 
of using the public schoolhouse as their own headquarters of 
association. Moreover, the adult forum organization fur- 
nishes, not only the initiative but also the natural model 
and pattern for the organization of the young people. In 
the adult use of the schoolhouse, there may be any sort and 
every sort of subsidiary organization, which is approved by 
the committee-of-the-whole forum, such as, a camera club, 
a dramatic club, a Shakespeare club, and so on. In the 
same way, not only for gymnasium activities, but for other 
specialisms, the young men and the young women, and 
smaller special groups, may be formed, but, as with the 
adults, it is desirable that, first of all, the one organization 
ot all the older youth of the community should be estab- 
lished as the effective means of a real civic apprenticeship. 
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9. The (General Eyening. As in the normal household, the 
responsible adults have their times of special counseling, so 
in the forum assembly in the community center; as in the 
normal household, the youth have their own occasions of 
separate interest, so properly in the community center — 
but, as in the normal household, there is also in the com- 
munity center the time and the place for the gathering of 
the whole group together for those expressions and enjoy- 
ments that know no difference of years. It is in this 
communal gathering of the whole neighborhood family, 
with music by the community orchestra at its opening, and 
then a lecture or a play or motion pictures, followed by an 
hour*s wholesome intercourse, with dancing or other form of 
free enjoyment, that the creative festival spirit that sings 
is bom. 

There is not a holiday in the calendar for the celebration 
of which this general community center gathering does not 
afford the most appropriate medium. The ''community 
Christmas" belongs here, for what Christmas is among the 
days of the year, the schoolhouse is among the buildings in 
any community. So, here where past and future blend, 
where all are guests and all are hosts, New Year's finds its 
due observance. Here the patriotic days may, of course, 
be most worthily celebrated. Here even Hallowe'en yields 
its better meaning, and the original idea of Thanksgiving 
as a community festival is restored. 

Of such a general evening in a community center, a 
visitor said: 

In the room were gathered the fathers, the mothers, the grand- 
fathers, the grandmothers, the young men and the young women, and, 
oh, it was g(xxi to sec. We had half an hour of song and a half hour 
of talk, and then we had some dancing and I saw the finest thing I 
have seen in years; the fathers danced with their daughters, the mothers 
grown young again danced with their sons. Weren't they happy? 
Indeed, they were. I saw a vision of the future, a vision unth a prom- 
ise. No one could come there and not be thrilled to higher endeavor, 
finer, stronger, and better effort, truer service and more unselfish lovo. 
It was, in very truth, "the place where everybody felt at home." 
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10. Program IVUteriaL Of the community center songs, 
the best that has been written is Tlie Forum, by Justice 
Wendell Phillips Stafford of Washington. The words go 
weil with the air of Fling Out the Banner; Let it Float, 
which is generally familiar. The other songs are appended 
as suggestions of the kind of songs which any community 
can write for its own use. 

The Fohum 

Make wide the doorway of the school 
Around whose sill the millions wait,— 

The cradle of the common rule, 
The forum of a stronger state. 

Make broad the bar, and bid appear 

The questions clamorous to be tried, 
And let the final judges hear. 

Themsdves, the causes they decide. 



Write bold the text for age to read 
The lesson not discerned by youth; 

And raise the altar of a creed 
Whose only article is truth. 

Though fair and dear the ancient moid 
Wherein the burning thought was cast. 

Pour not a New World's glowing gold 
Into the patterns of the past. 

Whatever channels lead apan 
The currents of the lives of men. 

The blood that left the Common Heart 
Shall leap with common pulse again. 



It's a Short Way to t 
Air: Tipper, 



To a Schoolhouse Center came a lonely man one night, 
Saw the building filled with folks, the windows gleaming bright. 
Sounded songs of neighbor- greeting, joys that all might share. 
It burst the bands that bound his heart to find a Welcome there. 
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Chorus: 

It's a short way to the Schoolhouse. It's a short way to come. 

It's a short way to the Schoolhouse. There's one right near my home. 

Then, Good-bye! Gloomy Evenings! Farewell! Lonesome Care! 

It's a short, short distance to the Center, and Til meet you there. 



Th' lonely man bethought him of a lonely girl he knew, 

Sat him down and wrote a note: "I have good news for you; 

Move into this Neighborhood, for here's a trysting place — 

A common ground, where bars are down, and folks meet face to face." 

Chorus: 

3 

Th' girl who had been lonely wrote him back a glad reply: 
" 'Deed, I'll stay right where I am, and — if you'd have me nigh, 
Your pal for jolly evenings, then I '11 tell you what to do — 
Just steer your car right over here — for we've a Center too." 

Chorus: 

Neighborhood 

For a reciUUion 



The starting point of every good — 

Of larger life — is Neighborhood. 

It's fear-free banners now unfurled 

Mean hope of peace to all the world. 

If we can meet and join as one. 

Here, from all lands beneath the sun, — 

Then neighbor-nations too, shall — in our time 

Forge world-wide tmion in a bond sublime. 



Then, in this sacred Common Place, 

Which we have buildcd that the race 

May nobler be in mind and heart. 

We join that we may have our part 

In Neighbor-Union without bound, 

That, spreading all the earth around — 

Seeking naught less than Mankind's Common Good — 

At last, shall make the world one Neighborhood. 
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The Fellowship of Folks 

(Air: "Drink to Me Only WUh Thine 
Eyes," Or: ''Auld Lang Syne,*') 



Come close and let us wake the joy 

Otir fathers used to know, 
When to the little old schoolhouse 

Together they would go. 
And neighbor's heart to neighbor warmed 

In thought for common good. 
We'll strike that fine old chord again — 

A song of Neighborhood! 



Out in the world we all have learned 

The strain of toil and care. 
It's dimmed the visions of our youth, 

Of joys that all might share. 
In thought for self, we've all but lost 

That youth-bom faith in men. 
Come 'neath this common roof, for here 

It kindles bright again. 

3 

The fathers clove the wilderness 

And made a clearing here, 
Then, at its heart, this friendly roof 

They joined their hands to rear; 
And here they met and talked and planned 

A larger common weal. 
Their Future we are living now. 

We, here, their purp>ose feel. 

4 

That little old schoolhouse is gone. 

Its friendliness must stay. 
The strength it gave our fathers' hearts 

Our own hearts need today. 
Great is the task that 'waits our hands; 

The power of each is small. 
Uniting in this Common Place 

Comes forth the might of all. 
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To serve thy generation, this thy fate: 

"Written in water,*' swiftly fades thy name; 
But he who loves his kind does, first and late, 
A work too great for fame. 

— Mary Clemmer. 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for your own dear sake. 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 

— Lowell. 



CHAPTER FOUR 




1. Meaning of Thrift. "Laying aside a few dollars each 
week does not necessarily make one a thrifty person. Thrift 
means so much more than merely saving money — it means 
personal efficiency — it means plans — it means self-control — 
it means foresight — it means prudence — it means sane and 
legitimate self-confidence ^ it means all that makes for 
character. It is as much removed from miserliness on the one 
hand as it is from extravagance on the other. As we build 
the ideals of thrift we build character. "— S. W. Straus, 
President of The American Society for Thrift. 

2. Necessity for Thrift. The United States is blessed with 
natural resources so varied and so abundant that until within 
the last few years the American people seemed to think that 
these resources were inexhaustible, and they wasted almost 
as much as they used. Finally the National Government came 
to realize that unless the waste of forests, mineral lands and 
water power were curtailed, these resources would soon be 
reduced below their capacity to supply the needs of the people, 
and the Conservation Movement was started. Since 1908 
much has been done to prevent waste of our forests and mineral 
resources, and to prevent corporations from obtaining control 
of the most valuable water power on government lands. In 
its efforts to conserve these resources the National Government 
has been aided by the state governments, and now the nation 
is committed to the conservation of these great sources of 
wealth. 

64 
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As a people we are improvident. Government statistics 
show that 98 per cent of the American people are living from 
day to day on their wages. To these people loss of employ- 
ment would mean pauperism. Less than 6,000,000 out of 
20,500,000 families own their homes. Sixty-six people out of 
every hundred who die in the United States leave no estate, 
and at sixty-five years of age, ninety-seven out of every one- 
hundred are partially or wholly dependent upon relatives, 
friends or public charity for their support. The country is 
wealthy, but the people are poor. Why? Because they have 
not practised thrift. If the future generations are to be in a 
better condition it will be because the children of today are 
taught to be thrifty. This teaching must fall largely to the 
public schools. So important does this work seem to some of 
the far-sighted business men of the country that in 19 15 they 
organized the American Society for Thrift. The National 
Education Association the same year appointed a committee 
to make a thorough study of the best methods of teaching 
the subject. 

Only a thrifty people can make a thrifty nation. A 
thrifty family is one in which the majority of members, at least, 
are thrifty; therefore, thrift is an individual matter, and this 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the subject from the 
view-point of the individual. 

3. Saving Money. Many people think that one cannot 
save on a small income, so never try. Such people fully believe 
that some time in the future, when their income is larger, they 
will begin to save; but by that time they have formed the 
habit of spending, and it is even more difficult for them to save 
on a larger income than it would have been at first. 

In the beginning it is not so much the amount saved as the 
formation of the habit of saving that counts; therefore, every- 
one should save something from his income, be it no more 
than a dime or a penny. The teacher who can induce her 
pupils to save something from their allowances or their earn- 
ings is helping them to form a habit of untold value. We 
suggest the following plans : 
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(a) Motive. No one does anything deliberately without 
a motive, therefore every child should have a motive for 
saving money. Sa^ving always requires the setting aside 
of an immediate for a remote good. Mary has a weekly 
allowance. She has been accustomed to spend ten cents for 
going to a moving picture show and fifteen cents for candy. 
At the end of the week she has no money and often has to go 
without something she really needs because she has no funds 
with which to purchase it. Talks on thrift, which include 
these expenditures by mo^t of the pupils, will soon set them to 
thinking about the wisdom of saving a few cents each week 
from their income. .\sk a few questions: "How many can 
remember how the candy they ate yesterday tasted? Did you 
feel any better after eating it? Did you then derive any 
permanent good from it? How many can remember anything 
of value that they saw in the moving picture show last week? 
Now 3s it not better to save a part of your money so that when 
you need something of real value you can purchase it? Re- 
member that the immediate satisfaction of a desire seldom has 
any lasting effect. We often sacrifice a greater pleasure or 
good in gratifying our immediate desires. If you save only 
five cents a week, that will amount to two dollars and sixty 
cents in a year, and if you can save ten cents a week you will 
have five dollars and twenty cents at the end of the year. Now 
how many think they would like to begin saving?" 

A few appeals will secure a number of pupils, so before 
the appeal is made the teacher should have her plans all laid. 
If in a graded school she will probably have no difficulty ia 
arranging through the principal to start a savings-bank 
account for her room. Of course, before any plan of this sort 
is mentioned to the pupils, the consent of the board of 
education should be obtained. 

In rural districts the problem is somewhat different. 
Few children living on a farm have stated allowances of spend- 
ing money. They are more likely to be given a lamb, a pig or a 
calf, or to be promised a share of the income from some crop 
or from the poultry yard, provided they perform a certain 
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amount of work or meet other requirements. This plan works 
well where the parents keep faith with the children, but it is to 
be regretted that in too many instances this is not done. The 
old maxim, "The boy's calf but the father's ox,** has not yet 
lost its force, and many a boy has left the farm to seek what he 
thought would be more remunerative employment in the city, 
because his father did not keep faith with him. Com, pig 
and canning clubs are now helping the boys and girls on the 
farms to earn money. Since most farmers are frugal it is 
easier for children on the farm to save money than it is for 
those in the city. In giving talks on saving money the teacher 
of a rural school should take these conditions under consider- 
ation. 

(b) Unwise Purchases. Few people are good buyers. 
In cities, many women are ** bargain chasers." They often 
buy what they do not need because they believe that they are 
getting it ** cheap, " when, in most instances, they are paying a 
high price for an inferior article. Had these women been 
taught the principles of thrift when they were school girls most 
of them would stay away from the ** bargain counters." 
An inferior article at a low price is often more expensive than a 
similar article of good quality at a somewhat higher price. 
Cheap clothing, cheap shoes, cheap jewelry and many other 
cheap articles are found in the homes of those who do not know 
how to buy. 

Far removed from the ''bargain chasers" are the extrava- 
gant buyers who pay more than is necessary for what they buy. 
Some of these are people of means and can pay the price 
without suffering any inconvenience; nevertheless, when any- 
one pays more for an article than it is worth, he is using money 
carelessly, for the excess could be put to a better use. But 
the worst effect of such purchases is in the influence they 
exert upon a large number of people whom they cause to live 
beyond their means. Mr. A has an income of $5,000 a year. 
He has two children who have received their education and are 
ready to enter business. He has never incurred any debts, 
and has several thousand dollars invested in good securities. 
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He buys an automobile for $1,500. Mr. B, a near neighbor, 
has an income of $2,000 a year. He has four children to 
educate and lives in a rented house. Because A bought an 
automobile, B must have one, so he buys one on the installment 
plan, paying a few dollars down and agreeing to pay a specified 
sum each month. B's family could not afford the automobile, 
and its purchase entailed upon the household a burden of debt 
that prevented them from buying many necessary things for 
more than two years. B represents a large class in both city 
and country. Many buy clothing they do not need, furniture 
they cannot afford, and luxuries that are unnecessary because 
they want to "keep up appearances." They constitute a 
large proportion of the 98 per cent who live from day to day on 
their wages and have nothing laid by for the futiire. 

The teacher should impress upon her pupils the value of the 
following principles: 

I. Never buy anything you do not need, 

3. Never buy an article because it is "cheap." 

3. The wisest purchases are those of serviceable articles 
at a fair price. 

4. Tradesmen do not sell goods at a loss unless forced to do 
so under extraordinary circumstances. So-called "sales" 
at which merchandise is offered at "greatly reduced prices" 
are for the benefit Of the tradesman, and not the purchasers. 
On general principles it is wise to keep away from such sales. 

5. Persons of real worth do not "put on style" and live 
beyond their means to keep abreast of their neighbors. 

4. Waste. The old adage, "A penny saved is as good as a 
penny earned," is still true. Not what we earn but what we 
save determines, in the long run, whether we are to be inde- 
pendent or poverty stricken. America is the most wasteful 
nation in the world, and this is because the citizens are waste- 
ful. Nearly enough food is wasted every day to feed one- 
half the people of the country. Why ? Chiefly because house- 
wives and cooks do not know how to use portions of vegetables 
and meat, and because it is easier to throw them away than to 
learn how. Another reason is that more food is prepared 
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than is necessary, and at least a portion of the surplus is 
wasted. 

But little over one-half of the tillable land in the country 
is under cultivation, the balance being allowed to run to waste. 
Millions of feet of liunber are destroyed every year by forest 
fires, which proper care might prevent. Statistics tell us that 
the discarded cooking utensils, broken stoves and old tin cans 
and other material gathered off the dtmips in large American 
cities in one year produced material worth $14,000,000. 

These are some of the illustrations of waste on a large 
scale. How about waste caused by individuals? After one or 
two talks about the waste of material on a large scale, give one 
or two talks of a more local nature. Ask the pupils to look 
for waste in the home, in the community, in themselves. This 
will call attention to a grave fault common to almost every one. 
Attention being called to our wastefulness, ask the children 
to try to find the causes for it. As each cause is mentioned 
it should be discussed to determine whether or not the one 
mentioning it is right. Doubtless there will be two sides to 
most of these discussions, and wrong causes will be given, but 
out of these discussions will come ideas and resolutions of great 
value, if the discussions are entirely impersonal. 

Now bring the matter home to the pupils. How many 
waste the school supplies furnished for their use? Do you 
use a piece of paper twice as large as you need to write a 
given exercise on? If so, you have wasted half the paper. 
Who is at fault, the pupil or the teacher? (This depends 
upon whether or not the teacher has seen that the paper is 
cut the right size for the exercise.) If pupils are left to their 
own devices, many of them will waste the paper. How many 
throw away their pencils before they are used up because they 
do not like to write with a short pencil? How many waste 
pens, ink, blotters and other supplies? 

If pupils waste material belonging to the school they are 
likely to waste that belonging to themselves or their parents. 
How many have a work dress or a work suit to wear at home 
so as to save the dress or suit worn to school ? How many girls 
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ask for a new dress when they have several only slightly worn, 
some of which could readily be made over? How many boys 
buy new shoes when half-soling the old pair again would make 
them good for another three or six months? How many have 
more hats, caps and other articles of clothing than they need? 
How many have plots of ground about their homes not in use, 
on which vegetables or flowers might be raised? 

These and other similar questions will arouse the pupils to 
a consideration of this great problem of waste, but the consid- 
eration will not be confined to the school. The pupils will talk 
about them at home and the entire community will become 
interested. When this stage is reached it is a good time to 
organize the school into a thrift club, which the parents should 
be invited to join. The chief purposes of this club should be: 

(i) Savingmoney, 

(2) Prevention of waste by the more careful consumption 
of material — food, clothing, fuel, etc. 

(3} The study of economic conditions for the piupose of 
saving time and labor in the various occupations of the school 
and neighborhood. 

Such an organization will not revolutionize the habits of a 
community in one term or one year, but it will unite the home 
and school in a more complete cooperation, and it will secure 
marked improvement in the economic affairs of the pupils and 
many of their parents. 

Each pupil should be encouraged to keep an account of his 
savings, not only in money but in other matters, reckoning 
each saving at a fair cash value. The total amount of these 
savings at the end of a month will astonish both teacher and 
pupils. Tom Jones was going to buy a pair of shoes that would 
cost five dollars. He had his old ones half -soled for one dollar, 
and they would last three months. He saved at least half the 
price of the shoes, or two dollars and a half. Sarah Martin was 
about to get a new dress that would cost ten dollars. She 
had an old one made over, paying three dollars to the dress- 
maker and one dollar for trimmings, saving six dollars. These 
reports can be given to the teacher privately and the names 
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withheld in making the report, if the pupils so desire, but 
the grand total should be given each month. 

6. Saving Time. ''Time is money." Yes, but it is more 
than money. It is the agency by which one can bring himself 
to any degree of perfection of which his talents are capable, 
or by which he can take himself to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation. Do your pupils spend twice as much time as is nec- 
essary in learning an arithmetic lesson? If so, half that time 
is wasted and the pupils are acquiring listless habits. You 
need to revise your program. How do your pupils spend their 
time out of school? How much is given to play? to helping at 
home? to reading and study? Make a canvass of your school 
to learn these facts, then give your pupils interesting talks on 
the value of time. You have already told them how a dime 
saved every day would in time lead them on to independence; 
so the minutes wisely used will enable them to become useful 
and honorable men and women. Cite such examples as 
Lincoln before the log fire. Watt studying the teakettle, 
Franklin in the printing office, Thomas A. Edison working 
days and nights together without sleep. These men attained 
to eminence because they made a wise use of their time. 

Almost every community has its loafers. They gather 
at the village store or in some other center and spend much 
of their time in gossip. Boys who frequent such places seldom 
make successful men. Not only are these people wasting time 
that might be spent profitably, but they are contracting habits 
of idleness and filling their minds with vicious thoughts. Some 
organization should be formed among the boys that will keep 
them from gathering with loafers. Boy scouts, companies for 
military drill, clubs for carrying on, out of school, lines of 
work in which the members are especially interested, are all 
excellent for directing boys to something of lasting benefit. 

While girls do not have as many temptations as boys, many 
of them waste hours every week in idle gossip or frivolous 
pastimes, and clubs for girls are equally necessary. Probably 
the best of all these organizations is the Camp Fire Girls. 
Cooking, canning and sewing clubs are also excellent. 
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Caution. We would not have the reader infer from what we 
have said in the foregoing paragraphs that we are opposed to 
play. Every child should spend a portion of each day in play. 
But here much time is wasted because the children do not 
know how to play. Watch the pupils of any school on the 
playground during recess and notice how many spend the time 
loitering or in playing in a half-hearted manner. The teacher 
should be able so to direct the play of her pupils that all will 
join heartily in some game during the play periods. 

6, InqiroTing One's Opportunities. The greatest opportu- 
nity that comes to every boy and girl is that of obtaining an 
education, yet many boys and girls fail to grasp the importance 
of this opportunity and leave it for another of far less value. 
That is, they leave school to go to work or for some other 
fancied gain, only to learn when it is too late that they made a 
very unwise choice. The question of leaving school is fully 
discussed in the chapter, Vocational Guidance, and we make 
only such reference to it here as is necessary to show that time 
spent in training the mind is of the greatest value. A person 
without at least a common school education is at a great dis- 
advantage in any vocation because he has to compete with 
those who are educated. Sometimes it becomes necessary 
for a pupil to leave school before completing the work of the 
eighth grade. Such a boy or girl will have a hard struggle, 
but the case is not hopeless, for there are evening schools, 
correspondence schools and other aids through which these 
young people can carry on their studies; but of course their 
progress is much slower. It is therefore economy for pupils 
to remain in school as long as it is necessary to fit them for their 
chosen vocation. 

Again, in choosing a position the young man or young 
woman should look to the future as well as the present. It 
often happens th^t a position with a lower salary at the 
beginning, but with good opportunities for advancement, is 
better than one with a higher salary and little or no opportunity 
for advancement. The thrifty person always considers 
greater good, though it may be more remote. Boys and 
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in their teens are not able to look very far into the future and 
they need good counsel when called upon to make choices that 
will have a far reaching effect. 

7. Saving Health. A sickly child is always behind in his 
classes and irregular in his attendance at school. The man or 
woman in poor health seldom succeeds in business, because 
of competition with those who are in full vigor of body and 
mind. Thrift means saving health as well as saving money. 
In health-lessons in school, the economic value of health is 
too often overlooked. Under normal conditions the pupils 
should be in good health, but there are some who are frequently 
absent because of colds, headaches and other ills. 

The teacher can do much to enable these pupils to overcome 
the disadvantage under which they labor, by private advice and 
suggestion. She can also aid all the pupils in maintaining a 
high standard of health by frequent talks upon such subjects 
as food, clothing, sleep and exposure. Many pupils, especially 
among the girls, become anaemic because of frequent eating of 
candy and other sweets between meals. This practice destroys 
their appetite for nourishing food and soon leads to a weakened 
condition of the system. 

Again, lack of proper clothing is often a cause of ill health. 
Some pupils prefer fashionable to comfortable clothing. Lrow 
shoes, thin stockings and light underwear in winter are the 
cause of many a breakdown among girls. Boys can usually 
withstand the weather better than girls, but on the other hand, 
their style of dress gives them greater protection. Boys often 
play in the water, roll in the snow and in other ways contract 
colds. These matters should be fully discussed from the 
economic as well as the hygienic point of view. (See 
Chapter V, Personal and Community Hygiene.) 

8. Thrift and PenurionanesB. The thrifty man is one who 
saves his money, prevents waste in his business, lives economi- 
cally, husbands his resources and uses his means so as to in- 
crease his wealth and at the same time benefit his fellowmen. 
He is not stingy, but careful; he will not help pauperize the 
unfortunate by lavish contribution for their support, but will 

Vol. VII. Sii. li 
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help them to become self-supporting. He contributes to the 
support of those public institutions which are for the welfare of 
the community — the church, public amusements and the 
public library, unless it is supported by a special tax. He 
keeps his wealth at work, either by using it in his own business 
or loaning it to others on good security and at a fair rate if 
interest. 

The penurious man possesses few, if any, of the above 
characteristics. He hoards his wealth so that neither he nor 
anyone else derives any benefit from it. He takes little or 
no interest in public affairs except to oppose measures which 
call for the expenditure of money, however worthy they may be. 
He never contributes to the support of public institutions 
nor assists the unfortunate to become self-supporting. Such a 
man is not thrifty; he is miserly. His wealth does neither 
himself nor his fellowmen any good. Were the world filled 
with men of this type there would be no progress. 

Teach true thrift, that thrift which will make the pupils 
good citizens when they become men and women, the thrift 
described in the opening paragraph of this chapter. 

9. lastitutiions For Saving. The chief institutions tor car- 
ing for the savings of the people are savings banks, postal 
sa\'ings banks and school savings banks. The total deposits in 
the savings banks of the United States exceed $4,700,000,000. 
This does not include the deposits in postal savings banks or 
school savings banks. In addition to these institutions many 
small banks have savings departments and pay interest on 
savings accounts. 

All these agencies are for the purpose of caring for the 
savings of their patrons. They loan the money deposited 
with them on good security and pay the depositors a part of the 
interest received, usually three per cent. Every boy and girl 
should be encouraged to open an account in some savings bank. 
The establishing of school savings banks in cities has led to the 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars, most of which 
would have been spent unwisely. While most of the school 
savings banks are found in the large- cities, some banker in 
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almost any town will be glad to cooperate with the school 
authorities in encouraging the pupils to save money, and will 
arrange to receive their deposits. All that is needed is a 
principal or a teacher who will take the initiative. 

10. Keepixig Accounts. Many a business man has failed 
because he did not know whether he was making or losing 
money. **How much does it cost you to live a year? Reckon- 
ing your board at a fair price and adding to that what is ex- 
pended upon you for clothing, books, pleasure and miscel- 
laneous things, what do you cost your parents a year?*' When 
this question is put to your pupils many of them will be Aston- 
ished. They had never thought of such a thing! But it is 
well for them to think of it. The study of the problem thus set 
before them will make most of them more thoughtful about 
spending money. When their interest is secured, encourage 
each pupil to begin an account, placing on one side all the 
money received and the sources from which it was obtained, 
and on the other all the items paid out and the purpose for 
which each expenditure was made. It will require patience and 
perseverance to get some to keep their accounts from month 
to month; others will do it with but little oversight. The 
important thing is to lead the pupils to form the habit of keeping 
a personal account. When this habit is once formed the chances 
are that it will be continued through life. Such an account is 
of great assistance in apportioning our income and determin- 
ing the amount that can be saved each week or month. It is a 
guide to economic living. Fixing this habit of keeping a 
personal account is one of the most important steps in teach- 
ing thrift. 

11. Conclusion. Many of the lessons suggested may 
best be given incidentally, when the work in arithmetic, 
geography or some other branch naturally leads to the dis- 
cussion of some of the points suggested. They should never be 
far-fetched nor be presented in such a manner as to lead the 
pupils to feel that they are being censured. On the contrary, 
they should be led to feel that these lessons are to help them to 
become successful men and women. 
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First, make out a definite budget of expenditures based on past expe- 
rience, and thus force yourself to live within your income. 

Second, save a little regularly. Make saving one of the items of yottr 
budget. Make the item large enough so the savings will amotmt to some- 
thing, yet small enough that they can be kept up regularly.- 

Fourth, teach your children the value of a dollar and the value of sav- 
ing in their early days. Let them acquire the thrift habit as they grow up. 

Fifth, remember that saving and investment go hand in hand. Avoid 
speculation. Shun fluctuating stocks. Put your ftmds as they accumu- 
late in safe bonds or mortgages. — S. W. Straus. 

12. Aids for Teachers. Stories of Thrift for Young Amer- 
icans, Pritchard and Turkington. Scribners, New York; 
Chicago. 

Personal Problems of the Boy Who Works, Jenks. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. 

Literature of the American Society for Thrift. This may 
be obtained free of charge. Address the Society, Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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fiENERAL CONDITIONS 

1. Intanst in PubUc Heklth. Within the last few yean 
there has been developed a wide-spread interest in public 
health. People are becoming informed about the causes of 
disease, and sanitation is receiving more attention than ever 
before. All cities and many townships have their boards of 
health. Medical inspection of pupils is now common in 
city school systems. Special efforts are being made to give 
the people a knowledge of the laws of health and the best of 
means for preventing disease. 

Every teacher should be informed upon the subject of 
hygiene. In Vol. III. Chapter VII. Samtalion and Hygiene, 
wc have discussed this subject so far as it relates to the daily 
routine of the schoolroom. In this chapter we wish to 
consider those measures which are of (jermanent value to 
the pupils and the community, and which are far-reaching 
in their ciTect, 

2. Staadud Set bj the School. One of the most valuable 
services that the scIkxjI cm render the community is to 
maintain a high standard of hygiene. This is not only the 
privilege of the school; it is its duty, for the following 
reasons: 
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First, good health is the birthright of every child, and 
the school should maintain such conditions as will preserve 
this birthright. 

Second, the school is expected to set an example which 
the patrons should feel it worth while to follow. 

Third, because the community needs education in the 
principles and laws of hygiene. The country, of all places, 
should be the most free from disease, yet because of the 
violation of the rules of public health, sickness and death 
are often more prevalent than in large centers of population 
where these rules are strictly enforced. Many of these 
rural communities have low hygienic standards. Frequently 
families give little or no consideration to protecting from 
pollution water used for household purposes, or to the 
disposal of human and animal waste. Good authorities 
assert that sixty per cent of the wells in rural communities 
are polluted. Children grow up in the belief that earache, 
toothache, and numerous other ills are to be expected and 
endured as a part of their lot in life. Examination of the 
hygienic conditions of some communities has shown that 
fully eighty per cent of the children drink tea and coffee, 
and that more than twenty per cent have frequent head- 
aches. Over 400,000 of the rural population of the United 
States die yearly from infectious diseases, and it is safe to 
say that a great majority of these deaths might be pre- 
vented by the observance of the laws of health. 

"Public hygiene may be enforced, but personal and 
domestic hygiene must be taught. No law can compel 
citizens in times of epidemics of typhoid or cholera to boil 
their drinking water and cleanse food that is eaten without 
cooking, but persistent warnings from health authorities, 
public lectures, and literature from newspapers and physi- 
cians and periodical discussion will be of greatest service 
in combating the spread of disease." 

It may not be possible for the school to change the habits 
of living of the older members of the community, but it 
lies within the province of every school to establish among 
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its pupils such standards of health as will lead the men and 
women of tomorrow to live under better hygienic laws. 

**If it should ever come to pass that every pupil in the 
public schools should be brought naturally to a proper 
understanding of health and its relations to every other part 
of life and conduct such a chance for the advancement of 
the human race would be given as no considerable section 
of society has yet ever had." 

3. Lesson Material. In selecting lesson material under 
each topic the teacher should be careful not to choose topics 
beyond the capacity of the class. To illustrate, the lessons 
on skin, food, breathing, etc., are suitable for all grades, but 
only the leading facts and laws should be dwelt upon in 
the intermediate grades, while a more comprehensive study 
should be given these subjects in the grammar grades. 
The cause and prevention of contagious diseases is a sub- 
ject for the grammar grades, except that the general laws of 
health which indirectly touch upon this subject should be 
taught in all grades. In all cases make the lessons plain 
and practical. Let your teaching of these subjects be 
characterized by sound common sense. Avoid fads and 
fancies, and lead the pupils to look upon these lessons as 
something that will contribute to their welfare and the 
welfare of their homes, but avoid such presentation of 
subjects as may lead sensitive children to become morbid. 
Teach that health is the natural condition of life, and that 
if we live in accordance with natural laws we shall have 
health and happiness. 

The topics here suggested should be considered when 
the regular work in physiology leads up to them. If there 
is no regular class in physiology in the grammar grades they 
should be given as special lessons. The subject is vital and 
should not be overlooked. 

4. The Skin and Its Functions. Every text -book on phys- 
iology gives a description of the skin, therefore such a 
description is not necessary here. Everyone knows that 
the skin is a protecting organ, but only a few realize its 
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inflamed and possibly diseased. The importance of the 
action of the sweat glands in the preservation of health 
should be explained and emphasized in the intermediate 
and grammar grades in connection with lessons on the care 
of the skin. 

6. Care of the Skin, (a) Cleanliness. While at their 
play children become overheated and perspiration flows 
freely from the glands, appearing in the form of drops of 
salty water on the face, hands and body; but perspiration 
is in progress at all times, although it may not be sensible to 
the eye. When the waste matters are allowed to acctmiu- 
late upon the skin, they become not only injurious to the 
person but offensive to his neighbors. Accordingly, a 
teacher not only has a right, but it is also her duty, to 
insist on bodily cleanliness on the part of all her pupils. 

There should be in connection with every schoolroom a 
place where the pupils may wash and dry their faces and 
hands when they come in from their play, or to which 
may be sent any who are not fit associates for the others. 
In default of other arrangements, a simple washbowl and 
pitcher or pail, with a clean towel, will answer the purpose. 
From what has been said, however, it is evident that the 
dirt of the playground is less injurious and less offensive 
than that which accumulates through carelessness or 
neglect of parents at home. 

(b) Bathing. In many of the better equipped schools 
of the cities there are now shower baths or tub baths which 
the pupils may use under certain restrictions, but in a 
majority of schools it is impossible for the teacher to re- 
quire at school or even to compel at home that which she 
knows to be a necessity for the health of her pupils. How- 
ever, a great deal may be done by general talks in her 
school or by kindly private interviews, if she is tactful and 
understands the situation. 

Personal cleanliness demands at least one thorough bath 
in warm water each week, and this should be taken just 
before retiring time, or when the person can remain indoors 
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quietly for an hour or so thereafter. Just before or just 
after a meal is not a proper time for such a bath. 

There is no better tonic for the whole system than a 
cold bath, if taken under right conditions and at the right 
time, namely, in the morning, as soon as one rises from bed. 
It will not often be the case that pupils live so that they 
can take the cold-water plunge, and in many cases it seems 
almost impossible for them to get the proper cold bath in 
the morning; yet this is a thing worth advising and advo- 
cating, especially with boys and girls of the upper and 
intermediate grades. Besides stimulating the action of the 
skin and awakening the mind, it serves as a wonderful 
physical corrective for unwholesome tendencies that are apt 
to develop at the age of puberty. 

If the home conditions are such that pupils cannot take 
a full cold bath, they very often can bathe the head, throat 
and chest in cold water every morning. They may not 
enjoy doing this at first, but after a time they will learn to 
enjoy its invigorating effects. This habit of bathing is 
especially valuable in the fall, winter and spring months, as 
its tendency is to prevent colds in the head, throat and 
langs. If the children can be taught to take this bath and 
not unnecessarily to wrap up their throats and cover their 
ears, they can pass through the season almost wholly 
immune from colds. All cold baths should be followed by 
brisk rubbing with a towel to dry the skin and stimulate 
the circulation. If after that the skin is rubbed with the 
hands, it is even better and more invigorating. 

Cautions, (i) That the most beneficial results may be 
obtained from a cold bath, one should leave the water 
while under the reaction that follows the sensation of cold 
caused by bringing the skin in contact with the water. 
If the bath is prolonged beyond this point one may be ccAd I 
and chilly for hours. 

(2) Delicate persons who have not been accustomed to 
cold baths may not be able to withstand at first a cold 
plunge or shower, or even a cold sponge over the entire 
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body. They shotild begin by bathing the head, neck and 
shoidders in cold water, and then extending the sponge to 
other parts of the body until they have become accustomed 
to it. In a few days they will be able t6 enjoy and find com- 
fort in a cold sponge; and, later, a daily cold plunge. 

6. Clofhinf . The clothing of children often is as unhy- 
gienic as it well can be, and the wise teacher will note 
faults and try to correct them whenever possible, always 
remembering that children and parents are often sensitive 
on the subject, particularly when there are any evidences of 
poverty or neglect. In every school the teacher will find 
in the winter months some children who really have not 
clothing sufficient to keep them warm, and if it is impos- 
sible to change this condition, she should favor these less 
fortunate pupils in the seating and in special care during 
inclement weather. 

(a) Clothing for Protection. The amount of cloth- 
ing required in the schoolroom and that required out-of- 
doors will vary decidedly during the cold weather, and the 
teacher should be watchful that children take off in the 
schoolroom those wraps which they will need only out-of- 
doors. This is particularly true of waterproof clothing, 
rubbers and overshoes. These should always be removed as 
soon as the children come indoors and never worn during 
the session. Damp clothing is always more or less danger- 
ous to anyone if worn during the session. It does not 
injure a person to get his clothes wet or to let them dry 
upon him if he is in active exercise, but to sit quietly in 
damp clothing is a very practical way of taking cold. The 
teacher will notice in wet weather and snowy times that 
the feet of some of the children are not properly protected, 
and will, if possible, give an opportunity to those whose 
shoes are worn or thin-soled to dry their feet. The teacher 
may remember, however, that the boys are fullblooded and 
lively and keep warm in their active games at recess and 
noon time, and that they are much less liable to feel 
changes in temperature than are the girls of the same age. 
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(b) Cleanliness. It is highly important that the 
clothing should be dean, and if it has been worn so long 
as to be offensive — and this is frequently the case — the 
teacher must interfere in the interests of her other pupils, 
if for no other reason, for dirty clothing, charged as it is 
with impurities of the body, is an ever-present force in 
vitiating the air. 

(c) Tight Clothing. At no time of life is loose cloth- 
ing more necessary, for not only do the body and limbs 
need every opportunity to move freely, but it is essential 
that circulation should be in no way impeded, if growth 
and development make their natural progress. It is some- 
times almost impossible to make parents realize the danger- 
ous effects of tight clothing. On the whole, they are more 
apt to dress boys properly than girls, because the more 
aggressive and active nature of the former compels some 
recognition of their right to physical freedom, while the 
idea that the girls must look well often results in such a 
style of dress that, perhaps without knowing the reason, 
they are made fretful, irritable and less able to meet the 
demands made upon them in this wonderful growing period. 

(d) Underclothing. For most people woolen under- 
wear is the most desirable in temperate and cold climates. 
Wool is a poor conductor of heat, and prevents the escape 
of heat from the body, which is as necessary as the preven- 
tion of the access of cold air to the skin. Wool absorbs 
moisture readily and allows it to evaporate slowly. For 
these reasons woolens are well suited to the maintenance 
of an even temperature of the body. Wool, however, 
irritates the skin of some people and in such cases it is 
usually wise to find a substitute. 

Cotton is a better conductor of heat than wool. It does 
not absorb moisture as readily and permits it to evaporate 
more quickly, consequently underwear made of ordinary 
cotton fabrics is not desirable; but when made of loosely 
woven or knit fabrics, cotton undergarments form an excellent 
substitute for those made of wool. Silk garments are excel- 
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lent but too expensive for ordinary use, and linen is not 
suited to the maintenance of an even temperature. 

In cold weather, undergarments should protect the 
extremities as well as the trunk. The practice of so cloth- 
ing children as to leave the arms and legs without proper 
protection is not only cruel but dangerous, for undue ex- 
posure of the extremities is liable to cause disease of the 
vital organs. 

(e) Shoes. Shoes with . pointed toes and high heels 
should never be worn by children, and the majority of 
adults would be more comfortable if they avoided them. 
The sole of the shoe should be shaped to the foot, otherwise 
corns, bunions and other deformities of the feet soon appear 
to torment their possessor. Shoes which deform the feet 
are worn because of the dictates of fashion. Teach the 
children to regard questions of style from the view-point of 
health and good sense. It is better to be called ** old- 
fashioned'' for a season, if need be, than to be crippled 
for life. 

7. Food. Food is required to furnish the growth and 
repair of the tissues, to produce heat and to furnish energy. 
Any substance which supplies the body with these needs 
without injury is a food. It is our purpose here to discuss 
a few vital facts and principles pertaining to foods and 
digestion which school physiologies touch upon but lightly. 

8. ClMiiflcatioii. Foods are classified into proteins, car- 
bohydrates (starches), hydrocarbons (fats) and minerals. 
Each class has its part in nutrition, and an understanding of 
the contribution which each class of foods makes towards 
maintaining the htmian system in a normal condition of 
health and strength is of great value to everyone, conse- 
quently these facts should be emphasized in teaching 
physiology. 

(a) Proteins. Proteins are the tissue-building foods 
and no other class of foods can take their place. Lean 
meat, the white of eggs, the casein of milk and the gluten 
of wheat flour are good illustrations. Beans, peas and other 
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seeds of pod-bearing plants also contain protein. For this 
reason beans and peas have been sty!ed the "lean meats of 
the vegetable kingdom." 

(b) Carbohydrates 
OR Starches. The 
starches constitute the 
iargest proportion of 
our food. They are 
both heat and energy 
producers. Starches 
and sugars are usually 
classified together, be- 
cause starch must be 
changed to sugar before 
it can be digested. Veg- 
etables and cereals are 
the best representatives 
of this class of foods. 
Wheat is the most val- 
uable of these, and 
wheat flour is used in 
the greatest variety of ways of any starch food. Rice is 
the principal starch food in the east and sugar is used 
more extensively in the United States than in any other 
country. 

(c) Hydrocarbons or Pats, Butter, fat meat, oils 
and nuts are the best examples of this class of foods. They 
contain a targe proportion of carbon, and their chief func- 
tion is to supply the fuel necessary to the maintenance of 
bodily heat. 

(d) Minerals. Water and salt are the chief mineral 
foods, though small quantities of iron, phosphorus and some 
other minerals occur in the human system. About two- 
thirds of the body is water, and we need to take into the 
system two quarts of water a day to supply the demand 
caused by waste and the consumption of this fluid by the 
tissues and blood. With the exception of water, the min- 
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erals necessary are supplied through the foods eaten in 
an ordinary diet. Salt is usually added for flavor, and some 
authorities claim that the system would obtain enough salt 
without this addition. Be this as it may, it is doubtless 
true that many people eat more salt than the system 
normally requires. 

9. The Bilanced Batkm. The system needs daily a cer- 
tain quantity of each class of the foods described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, and the best state of health is main- 
tained when the supply of each class just meets the demand. 
Extended experiments have been made to determine the 
proportions of protein, starch and fat which should enter 
into a well balanced ration. 

The heat-producing value of a food is measured by the 
calory, which is the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water four degrees Fahren- 
heit, or in metric measurements, the heat required to raise 
the temperature of one kilogram of water one degree 
Centigrade. Measured by this standard we find the fol- 
lowing heat values for the various classes of food, one gram 
being taken as the unit: 

Protein, 4 calories 
Starch, 4 calories 
Pat, 9.1 calories 

The combined results of all experiments show that the 
following proportions are best suited to the ration of the 
average individual: 

Protein, 4 ounces 

Pats. 2 ounces 

Starches, 14 ounces 

Water, '2 quarts 

A deficiency of starch may be supplied by an excess 
of sugar, but we cannot replace protein by any other form 
of food stuff. One-fifth of lean beef is i)r()tcin, therefore 
to obtain four ounces of protein from beef one must eat 
twenty ounces of beef. To obtain it from beans would 
require sixteen ounces of beans. A little over two ounces 
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of fat meat and about seven ounces of wheat bread will 
supply the required quantity of fat and starch respectively. 
We can readily see that a ration composed partly of 
beef and partly of beans with the proper quantities of fat 
and starch food added is a more desirable ration than one 
containing either of these ingredients to the exclusion of the 
other. Those who understand the chemistry of foods and 
the daily requirements of the system so prepare their meali 
as to have them contain a pleasing variety of dishes, and 
at the same time provide the required amount of the differ- 
ent classes of food stuffs. 





' POTATO, CABBAGE. CARROT 
I, WBlu: B. icarcli; C. fat; D, Rbrc; E. protein; F. a 
Cabbage: A. water: B. stardi; C. pntein: D, ash. 
CaiTDt: A. water; B. itarcli; C. iugar; D, protein; E. aih. 



Caution. While the average ration here given furnishes 
a good foundation upon which to base a study of diet, we 
should remember that we cannot depend wholly upon 
In all discussions of the problem of diet the 
individual should receive due consideration. A diet suited , 
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to B may not under the same conditions be equally suited 
to C. Faddists ajid reformers frequently overlook this 
important fact when arguing for the adoption of their plan 
by a family or a community. 

This caution is not given for the purpose of deterring 
the teacher from entering upon a thorough discussion of the 
problem, but simply to call attention to an important fact 
that should not be overlooked. When one's system is in s 
normal condition the natural (not perverted) appetite vi 
usually a safe guide to follow in choosing one's diet. 
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10. RaUlir* NoMtlan in Poods. There is much popular 
error in regard to the nutrition yielded by various articles 
of food. The food value of any substance depends not 
only upon the amount of nutriment it contains, but also 
upon its digestibility. Of two articles of food containinR 
an equal quantity of protein that one which is the most 
completely digested yields the greatest quantity tor nourish- 
ment. Fish is not so nutritious as meat and it is more 
TaL vn. lU. 7 
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difficult to digest. It is popularly considered a brain food 
because it contains phosphates, but there are more phos- 
phates in meat than in fish, and more in grains than in 
meat. Only one-fifth of the potato is starch and nearly 
four-fifths are water. About nine-tenths of cabbage and 
carrots are water. The proportions of water in other 
vegetables are about the same. Beans and peas are val- 
uable foods because they contain protein. Nuts are among 
the most valuable foods. A pound of pecan meats con- 
tains twice as much fat as a pound of ham. and the nuts 
are much more easily digested if they are properly masti- 
cated. Beef tea and the various extracts of beef on the 
market make palatable beverages, but they contain almost 
no nutrition. The diagrams show the relative amount of 
nutrition in a number of the most common articles of food. 
Every teacher should know and teach these facts since food 
sustains such a vital relation to health. 

11. Digestion. A good digestion is essential to health. 
When the digestion becomes impaired all the other functions 
of the body are affected, therefore certain fundamental 
laws of digestion should be thoroughly taught. Among 
these are: 

(a) Mastication. Rapid eating with its attendant 
lack of the proper mastication of food is a common fault of 
the American people. It is usually more noticeable among 
children than among adults. At the noon recess the 
children are so anxious to go out and play that unless 
restrained by the teacher they bolt their food. Digestion 
begins in the mouth with mastication and in salivation, but 
in most instances the work which the salivary glands and 
the teeth are designed to do is thrown upon the stomach. 
If the habit of thoroughly masticating the food can be 
established in childhood it is more than probable that 
it will continue through Hfe. Providing warm kmches at 
school is an important step towards this end. But, even 
without this incentive, the teacher can do much by instruc- 
tion and example towards establishing right habits of eating. 
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(b) Exercise. During digestion the stomach requires 
a large supply of blood, and anything which withdraws the 
blood from that organ interferes with its work. Violent 
exercises should not be taken just before or just after 
eating. This rule applies to mental as well as to physical 
exercise. Let the last period before the lunch hour be 
devoted to work which will not require the pupils* most 
strenuous effort, and after lunch encourage the children to 
engage for a short time in quiet games. Teach the necessity 
of following this rule through life if they would escape the 
serious consequences of indigestion. 

(c) Fatigue. Fatigue of body or mind exerts a strong 
influence over digestion; one should not eat heartily when 
weary. A small quantity of nourishing food which is easily 
digested, however, is beneficial, since the nourishment 
supplied enables one rapidly to recover one's normal 
condition. 

(d) Mental Condition. People who fret and worry 
and those who are habitually melancholy are, with rare 
exceptions, dispeptics. All care should be banished at meal 
time and the hour should be spent in cheerful, restful 
conversation. We frequently attribute a melancholy dis- 
position to dispepsia, but in most cases we should be nearer 
right if we turned our statement about. Melancholy is 
more frequently the cause than the result of dis[)epsia. A 
cheerful disposition is essential to happiness, and the teacher 
should cultivate such a disposition and assist her pupils to 
do the same. 

12. Condimenti. Highly seasoned food not only perverts 
the taste but it also irritates the mucous membrane of the 
'stomach and intestines. Thorough mastication develops 
flavors in common articles of food that those who bolt 
their food never dream of, and those who allow sufficient 
time for masticating their food seldom relish that which is 
highly seasoned. The body requires a certain amount of 
salt; a portion of this is supplied in the food itself, the 
remainder is added as seasoning and in most cases more 
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salt is used in this way than is necessary to supply the 
needs of the system. Spices in any form should be used 
sparingly, if at all, and if people were guided by the natural 
demands of the body in selecting their food most of the 
manufacturers of sauces and other highly seasoned prepara- 
tions would be compelled to go out of business by lack 
of patronage. Dr. Sadler in his Science of Living makes the 
following objections to the use of condiments: 

I . Thorough mastication of the food yields Datura! food flavors 
and rendets the use of condiments both unnecessary and undedrable. 

I. Condiments pervert and blunt the sense of lastc — Nature's 
monitor of digestion — the great regulator of metabolism. 

3. They create an inflanunatory tliii^t which water cannot quench- 
Alcohol is able to quench this inordinate and luinatural thirst at once. 
In nvmy cases, condiments may be truthfully called the real a 



4. They inflame and irritate the digestive mucous membranes. 
Mustard produces something like the same effect on the inside of the 
stomach that it docs on the outside. 

5. They all have a tendency to produce a catairhal state ot the 
stomach and boweb when their use is long continued. 

6. While they may increase the quantity ot the saliva and gastric 
juices, they invariably decrease the quality, as the fluids they produce 
arc largely mucus, designed to protect the mucous membrane from 



7. By over-flawinc, they Ie*d in many cases to over-eating. 
H, In genetal. it is a safe plan to avoid aU flavonng substances I 
which "taste hot when they areoold." 

IS. Bntd)lnc> Air should enter tbe lungs through the 

nasal passages, but even- teacher will discover among her 

pupils iwe or oKirt "mouth breathers." When these are 

discoxtred the teacher sbcnild as far as possible ascertain 

th« cause and tr>' to have it removed. Among the causes 

i4 mouth breathing are adenotds and other growths in the 

thVitnl<:. find caian^ial afTectioiK. Uonatui^ growths can 

•etmslM.'d only by a surgical toleration, and whenever this 

'V parents shottld be ui^ed to ha\-e it performed, 

thrv^^h The mouth endangers the health. 

!aeas^UMrv.:i; nucrobcs enter the system in 

thrvHt^h the mouth than thnjugb the nos- 
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trils. In cold weather the air taken into the lungs through 
the mouth reaches them at a lower temperature than when 
inhaled through the nose. Mouth breathing leads to 
tonsil itis, bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh and sometimes to 
pneumonia. Moreover it 
affects the general health 
of the child and sadly 
interferes with his progress 
in school. Many pupils 
who were considered stupid 
have outdistanced their 
classmates when their ade- 
noids were removed. 

(a) Posture. An erect 
posture, both when sitting 
and standing, is essential to correct breathing. Children 
from ten to fifteen are liable to form slouchy habits of 
sitting and standing unless these are guarded against by 
their elders. The teacher should be constantly on the 
watch for these tendencies. When the pupil bends forward 
in his seat he prevents the 
full expansion of the chest 
and keeps the lungs from 
receiving their normal 
quantity of air at each in- 
spiration. The accom- 
panying illustrations show 
the correct position which 
the pupil should always 
maintain in his seat, also 
the position when the desk 
is too low. This position 
is unhygienic because it 
contracts the chest and restricts free breathing, and because 
it tends to make one stoop-shouldered. The third position 
is slouchy. It causes an unnatural strain on the spine and 
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SLIPPED DOWN IS THE 



prevents the pupil from doing his best work. This position is 
very common, especially among boys, and the teacher should 
watch for it and see that it is corrected. Train pupils to sit 
erect and to stand erect 
when reciting. Byconstant 
training they will make 
these postures habitual. 

(b) Clothing. Any 
stricture of the waist which 
prevents the free action 
of the intercostal muscles 
and the diaphragm pre- 
vents the normal quantity 
of air from entering the 
lungs. Since this quantity 
of air is necessary for 
purifying the blood these strictures are injurious to the 
system. Clothing should be suspended f-om the shoulders 
and not from the hips if proper respiration is to be main- 
tained. Sometimes a few hints accompanied by explana- 
tions on the part of the teacher will secure needed reforms 
in this matter. 

(c) Breathing Exercises. At least one breathing 
exercise should be given during each forenoon and after- 
noon session. Open the windows, have the pupils stand in 
the aisles with hands at the side. Inhale slowly, raising 
the arms in front to a horizontal position and rising on the 
toes; exhale slowly, resuming former position. Repeat the 
exercise four or five times. The last time exhale quickly. 
This exercise allows the pupils relief from a sitting position, 
fills the lungs with fresh air and sends the blood through 
the veins and arteries with renewed vigor. It need not. 
occupy more than three minutes, and the pupils wili work 
enough more rapidly to more than make up for it, (See 
Volimie III, page 274, Physical Exercises.) 

(d) Colds. The chief causes of colds are over-heated 
rooms, too much clothing, breathing impure air, and general 
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debility. Lack of sufficient clothing, undue exposure and a 
sudden drop in temperature are occasipnal causes. The 
old adage **An ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure,** is particularly applicable to colds. People who 
live in the open or in well-ventilated houses and keep the 
body in a vigorous condition are seldom afflicted with colds. 
Cold baths are one of the best preventives and those who 
take a cold bath daily are practically **cold proof." Teach 
the pupils the causes of colds and how to avoid taking cold. 

14« Brain and Nerras. The nervous system is the channel of 
communication between man and his maker. The brain is the citadel 
of will, reason, judgment and choice; it is the sanctuary of the moral 
nature, the dwelling-place of the conscience and the abode of the 
spiritual emotions. — Sadler. 

The nervous system is the most delicate and complex 
structure in the body, likewise it is the most sensitive to 
external influences. Stimulants, narcotics and drugs of any 
sort show their effect upon the nerves sooner than any 
other tissues. Nervous tissue changes more slowly than the 
other tissues. It can and usually does withstand an abnor- 
mal strain from overwork or even disease for a long time, 
but when it breaks down an equally long time is required 
to restore it to its normal condition. For these reasons 
the health of the nervous system should be carefully 
guarded. Irreparable injuries are often wrought through 
ignorance which the lessons on hygiene in the school should 
overcome. The following essentials should receive careful 
attention : 

(a) Pure Blood. The brain and nerves require a 
larger supply of blood for their nourishment than any other 
organs in the system. If for any reason the supply is 
diminished or the quality of the blood is imi)aired, the 
nervous system suffers from lack of nourishment. Anything 
therefore, which affects the blood affects the nervous sys- 
tem. Nutritious food, perfect digestion, fresh air, deep 
breathing are all necessary to the health of brain and 
nerves. We see, therefore, that we are indirectly contrib- 
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uting to the health of the nervous system by all that we do 
to keep the body in a vigorous condition. 

(b) Physical Exercise. Physical exercise is necessary 
not only because it invigorates the system as a whole, but 
also because it affords mental diversion, which is a rest for 
those parts of the brain that become fatigued by continu- 
ous mental labor. The old adage, **A11 work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,** is physiologically as well as phil- 
osophically sound. In our chapters on School Manage- 
ment in Vol. Ill, we have spoken of the value of play, and 
in Vol. Ill, Chapter XI, we give directions for systematic 
physical exercises, all of which are valuable in providing 
the necessary exercise and recreation for the pupils. 

(c) Mental Exercise. The brain, like all other 
organs, gains strength by exercise. What sort of mental 
exercises should receive special attention in the different 
grades and those that should be touched upon lightly are 
carefully set forth in this voltune in the chapter on ^53^- 
chology by Dr. Bagley. That chapter should be read in 
connection with this topic, since following the directions 
there given may save the teacher from attempting lines of 
work for which the pupils are not prepared. 

Children seldom suffer a nervous breakdown from school 
work. When such a misfortune befalls a pupil it can 
usually be traced to other sources. The school work, imder 
those conditions, may contribute to the breakdown, but 
without the other causes it would not have produced any 
harmful effect. Children's minds are active and the right 
sort of mental work is highly beneficial during the school 
period of life. Children below the grammar grades should 
not be expected to study out of school hours, and the out- 
side work required of those in the seventh and eighth 
grades should not exceed one hour per day. Children are 
not liable to suffer from overwork so much as from the 
wrong kind of work. To illustrate, the study of formal 
grammar in an intermediate grade leads to discontent and 
worry on the part of the pupils because it calls for the 
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exercise of reasoning powers which the pupils of this 
grade do not yet possess. Educational misfits are the cause 
of much nervous irritation among school children, and this 
is a strong argtmient for requiring a thorough knowledge 
of child psychology as an essential part of every teacher's 
preparation. 

(d) Excitement. During childhood the will has only 
slight control over the emotions and all children are easily 
excited. Enthusiasm is desirable, but undue excitement 
should be avoided since it is accompanied by a large expen- 
diture of nervous energy. Those children who are specially 
sensitive should be watched, since they are more easily 
excited than the others. Strenuous games and vivid 
descriptions may injure rather than benefit such children, 
and it is usually wise to discourage their taking part in the 
games and to excuse them from giving such descriptions. 
Under the right sort of encouragement and guidance 
sensitive children will, in a great measiu^, overcome this 
condition. Moreover, the wise teacher will exert her utmost 
influence to sooth angry passions and to allay strife, not 
by punishment but by leading her pupils to fix their atten- 
tion upon better things. Undue excitement irritates the 
nerves and should be avoided. 

(e) Sleep. Sleep is the great restorer of the nervous 
system. We become drowsy because we have drawn ui)on 
our nervous energy to such an extent that a new supply is 
needed, and when the warning comes it should be heeded. 
Children require more sleep than most adults and it is 
unwise to deprive them of the amount which Nature 
demands. "Early to bed" is a good maxim for children, 
but ** early to rise" is not always so. Most children of 
school age require at least nine hours sleep, though some 
may not need more than eight hours. The average amount 
of sleep for adults is eight hours, some require n\ore and 
some require seven hours or even less. It is an error to 
suppose that time spent in sleep is wasted, for during sleep 
the brain and nerves gather the store of energy essential 




to clear thinking and accurate movement. Without the 
necessary amount of sleep one's work is seldom satisfac- 
tory. Moreover, the lack of proper rest causes the indi- 
vidual to become irritable and disagreeable. The teacher 
who fails to secure her requisite amount of sleep is seldom 
successful. She is liable to be the chief source of disorder 
in her schoolroom, and inability to think clearly makes her 
work in the recitation uninteresting to the pupils and 
unsatisfactory to the patrons. 

DISEASE AND ITS PREVENTION 

15. What Disease Is. When any oi^an in the body fails 
to perform its function we speak of the condition as sick- 
ness or disease. Most of our common ills, such as indiges- 
tion, headache, colds, sore throat and the like are caused 
by eating too much, eating indigestible food, breathing 
impure air and exposure. The body will usually cure itself 
of these ills if the person removes the cause and remains 
quiet for a day or two. There are other diseases, however, 
of a more serioiis nature that are caused by the introduc- 
tion into the system of certain germs, whose growth affects 
the functions of certain organs and also produces poisons 
medically known as toxins. Practically all germ diseases 
are infectious and the teacher should know how they are 
caused and how they may be prevented. 

16. BacEeria. The air we breathe, the water we drink 
and the food we eat contain mj-riads of minute organisms 
known as bacteria. They are so small that they cannot 
be seen except under a microscope that magnifies 600 or 
Tooo diameters, and even then some of them appear as tiny 
spots. Some are plants and some are animals. Most 
bacteria are beneficial and we could not live without them. 
Those which contribute to our welfare feed upon dead 
matter and destroy it. Without them the earth would be 
so filled with the accumulation of dead plants and animals 
that there would be little or no room for living things. 
These bacteria sour milk, cause fermentation, give flavor to 
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butter and cheese, prepare the soil for the growth of plants 
and do many other things that contribute to our welfare. 
But there are other 
sorts of bacteria that are 
injurious and their pres- 
ence in the system is liable 
to cause disease. These 
bacteria feed upon living 
matter which they destroy. 
In their process of growth 
and decay they produce 
the poisons mentioned 
above. These poisons are 
absorbed into the blood 
and when they exceed the 
quantity that the blood 
can neutralize, disease fol- 
lows. Disease-producing bacteria take several forms and 
each form has a specific name. 
The rod-shaped are known as Cho/era 
bacilli; those which are curved or 
spiral, spirilli; those that are J 

spherical, cocci or micrococci. Some 
have minute slender hairs attached Tuborculosis 
to them, and the motion of these 
hairs moves the organism through 
the fluid in which it lives. 

The effects of disease-piodudng DiphtheriA 
bacteria may be divided into three 
classes, as follows: 

(i) Local effect upon tissues, t l _i itf 
as in the growth of the membrane 'tjphQtd J^,f 
in the throat in diphtheria, and yT 

the formation of ulcers in the in- 
testinal canal in typhoid fever. Al ~ 

(3) Mechanical, as in the stop- 
page of a blood vessel by the ac- bacteria * 
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cumulation of bacteria at some point. This may occur 
in cases where the valves of the heart are infected. Small 
masses of the bacteria slough off into the blood and are 
carried by the circulation to a small blood vessel through 
which they are unable to pass. A new infectious growth 
is started at this point which may result in an abscess. 

(3) Poisoning; the growth of bacteria develops poisons 
which attack the tissues and greatly impair their functions 
or destroy them altogether. 

17. Infectious Diseases. Scarlet fever, small pox, diphtheria, 
measles, miunps and a niunber of other diseases are said 
to be **catching'* because those coming into the pres- 
ence of a person suffering from one of these diseases 
is liable to become infected with it. The infection is 
caused by taking into the system germs given off by 
the one who is ill. These germs may be given off by the 
breath, as in diphtheria and tonsilitis; through discharges 
from the mouth and hostrils, as in sneezing, coughing and 
spitting; through discharges from the bowels, as in typhoid 
fever, by pus discharged from ulcers, by actual contact with 
the sick person and by flies and mosquitoes. Epidemics of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles, so common among 
children, are caused by the conveyance of the disease 
germs from one home to another throughout the com- 
munity. Rural communities seldom understand how infec- 
tious diseases are caused, and, consequently, do not know 
how to prevent them. Such knowledge is invaluable to any 
community and the facts pertaining to infectious diseases 
should be so strongly presented to the pupils of every rural 
school that they will be influenced through life by this teaching. 

18. Prevention of Infectious Diseases. A knowledge of the 
causes of infectious diseases is the first essential to the pre- 
vention of an epidemic, and good health is the first essential 
to their prevention by the individual. The facts here pre- 
sented will serve as guides in teaching this subject. 

(a) How Bacteria Enter the System. Disease germs 
enter the system through the mouth into the alimentary 
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canal, through the mouth and nostrils into the lungs and 
through breaks in the skin into the blood. 

(b) Sources of Bacteria. Impure air. water and dust 
are the principal sources of bacteria which enter the system. 

Water. Germs of typhoid fever and diphtheria are 
found in large numbers in water polluted by decaying 
animal and vegetable matter, or by animal and human 
waste. Rivers into which sewage empties carry these germs 
long distances, and towns using the water are subject to 
frequent outbreaks of these diseases. 
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Many farm wells are so located that water seeping 
through layers of sand and grave! polluted by drainage 
from barnyards and outhouses enters them. The water 
from such wells is often a prolific source of typhoid and 
diphtheria. Some springs are polluted In a similar manner 
and when there is reason for suspecting the purity of water 
it should be subjected to chemical analysis, which will be 
made free of charge by the agricultural experiment station 
of the state or by the Board of Health. As long as the 
water is under inispicion it should be boiled since boiling 
will kill all germs that it may contain. One should not be 
deceived by the appearance of water since the most spark- 
ling water may be the most dangerous. 




Air. Impure air, especially air that has been breathed 
over several times is filled with disease-bearing germs, most 
of which cause diseases of the air passages and lungs, such 
as colds, 'tonsilitis and sore throat. Rooms occupied by 
audiences should be thoroughly ventilated before they are 
occupied again. The doors and windows of the schoolroom 
should be thrown open every night and left open until the 
air has been entirely changed. Sleeping and hving rooms 
should be similarly ventilated every day. 

Dust. Dust is one of the most prolific sources of dis- 
ease germs. The dust which accumulates in dwellings. 
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WELL PROPERLY LOCATED 

assembly halls, churches, schoolrooms and all other enclos- 
ures occupied by any number of people contains bacteria 
that have been expelled by the breath, and millions of 
particles of decaying organic matter. No one can breathe 
air filled with this dust without inhaling these genus. 
Sweeping with a common broom should be avoided when- 
ever possible, and if the broom must be used some means 
for preventing the dust from rising should be employed. 
Walls, floors and furniture should be kept free from dust, 
which should be removed with a damp cloth. Any imple- 
ment, such as the feather duster, which removes dust from 
one place merely to let it settle in another, should not be , 
used. 
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(c) Resistance op the Body. In state of health, the 
human body is able to fight disease-bearing bacteria and in 
most cases to destroy them before they produce any inju- 
rious- effect. The best way therefore to protect oneself is to 
keep in robust health, but this will not wholly protect one 
against taking some of these diseases. It is, therefore, wise 
to keep away from one suffering from a contagious disease, 
but this cannot always be done, owing to one's duty to the 
sick. 

(d) Pure Blood. One of the chief functions of the 
white corpuscles in the blood is to destroy disease germs. 
Whenever an injury occurs to the skin, an extraordinary 
supply of these corpuscles is rushed to the injured part by 
the blood and they surround the germs that get into the 
wound. This is the chief cause of the swelling accompany- 
ing a bruise or other injiuy. The corpuscles themselves 
are killed in destroying the germs, and sometimes there is 
such an accimiulation of dead white corpuscles as to form 
an ulcer, or boil. These corpuscles attack the germs in the 
blood in the same way and destroy them. So long as the 
blood has an ample supply of white corpuscles one is 
practically safe from attacks by disease-producing bacteria. 
Whatever reduces the number or weakens the vitality of 
the white corpuscles weakens one's power of resistance to 
germ diseases, therefore great care should be taken to keep 
the blood in a healthy condition. Anything that injures 
the blood increases one's liability to disease. 

(e) Quarantine. The only way to prevent an epi- 
demic is to prevent the spreading of the germs causing the 
disease. All communities have laws for this purpose, but 
outside of cities these laws are seldom rigorously enforced, 
and this is the chief reason for epidemics in rural commu- 
nities. One ill with a contagious disease should be kept in a 
room from which all except those who nurse the patient 
should be excluded. Moreover, the family should be 
quarantined, that is, the members should be required to 
remain on the premises and visitors should be excluded until 
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dai^er of spreading the disease is passed. This may work 
some hardship to the family, but it is far better that 
a few be inconvenienced than that an entire community 

suffer. 

Every teacher has a duty to perform in reference to 

contagious diseases. She may not be able to detect measles, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria in their first stages, but she 
will always be on the safe side if she sends home a child 
who has a headache and sore throat accompanied by more 
or less fever. A note should also be sent stating the reason 
for sending the child home, and requesting the parents to 
allow the child to stay at home until they know the nature 
of the illness. Children who have been out of school on 
account of any of these diseases should not be readmitted 
unless they bring a certificate from the attending physician, 
stating that they have fully recovered. Sometimes parents 
feel that these regulations are unnecessary and will try to 
force the teacher to readmit a pupil without a physician's 
certificate. In such cases the teacher should realize that 
she is responsible for the protection of all the pupils under 
her charge and that it is her duty to require the certificate. 
A careful explanation of her position will usually cause the 
parents to realize her position. This rule should be rigidly 
enforced. A single pupil recovering from scarlet fever and 
returning to school before the scales have ceased to come 
off the skin may transmit the disease to the entire school, 
since these scales contain the germs that produce the disease. 
19. SngKestions and Precaations. We have dwelt upon facts 
pertaining to health and disease with which every one 
should become familiar, but in presenting these facts to 
children the teacher should remember that during the school 
period of life the feelings are stronger than the will and that 
imagination is not always curbed by reason. The facts 
should be presented in such a way as to enable the pupils 
to grasp them at their true value and at the same time to 
realize that healthy living enables one to escape most of 
the ills which befall those who live carelessly. 
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(a) Beware of Medicines. The body is so consti- 
tuted that tinder hygienic. living it will take care of most of 
its ills. Medicines do not and cannot aire disease, **the 
most they can do is to aid the body to right itself." Med- 
icines should not be used except tmder the direction of a 
physician. The law known as the ''Harrison Act" has 
driven from the market many harmful preparations that 
were formerly sold in large quantities, but there is danger 
still of harmful drugs being procured and used. Educate 
the pupils away from them. 

If people used fewer drugs and more common sense, 
took less medicine and more exercise, wore fewer wraps in 
winter and spent more time out-of-doors, we should hear less 
about sickness, and the whole race would be more robust." * 

(b) Simple Rules. The following rules taken from 
Conn's Physiology and Hygiene should be practised in every 
school and home. 

(i) Do not spit on the floor or sidewalk. 

(2) Do not put pencils or penholders in the mouth. 

(3) Do not put the fingers in the mouth. 

(4) Do not put money in the mouth. 

(5) Never put into the mouth anything that another 
person has had in his mouth (gum, bean-blowers, whistles, 
drinking cups, etc.). 

(6) When coughing, turn the face away from others, 
and avoid allowing others to cough in your face. 

(7) Wash the hands and face often. 

20. StimulantB and Narcotics. A knowledge of and belief 
in the principles of hygiene should exert a stronger influence 
against the use of alcoholic liquors, tobacco and drugs than 
will any direct teaching of the effects of these substances 
upon the digestive organs and the nervous system. Never- 
theless we wish to call attention to a few facts and super- 
stitions concerning them. 

(a) Alcohol. Regardless of the fact that for years the 
effects of alcohol have been diligently taught in the schools. 

* Conn. Physioloiy and HytUm,. 
VoF. VII. 814. f 
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ii) That alcohc4 is a preven ti ve (A disease. This error 
is accepted by a large immber of people acd these same 
people believe that any substance having a bitii^ taste or a 
pungent odor will accomplish the same purpose. We have 
already shown that good health and pure blood are the best 
preventives of disease. Since alcoh<d impairs the use of the 
digestive organs and injures the blood it renders the sys* . 
tem subject to disease. Moreover it is the direct cause m& | 
several diseases of the liver, stomach and intestines. 1 

(4) That alcohol increases the temperature. When 
alcohol i.s first taken into the system it spurs the heart to a 
more rapid action than is nattual, and an extra supply of 
hlrxxl is forced into the capillaries of the skin, causing a 
momentary flush, accompanied by a feeling of warmth. 
The reaction that follows, however, reduces the tempera- 
ture of the body below the normal. Those addicted to the 
UHC of alcohol cannot withstand cold as well as those who J 
are free from its effects, and its use by members of explor- 
ing parties in the polar regions is invariably fatal. 

(5) That moderate use will not become a habit. This is | 
jftf most fatal error of all. The human body is so consti-; 
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tuted that taking into it any substance which is not a food, 
and which injures the blood, creates an appetite that grows 
with the use of the substance. Says an eminent English 
authority, '* The most dangerous effect of alcohol upon the 
body as. a whole is that it ha^ the power to create an almost 
irresistable appetite for more, *' There is no exception to this 
rule. 

(b) Tobacco. Tobacco is especially injurious to grow- 
ing boys. It weakens the blood, arrests the development of 
the nervous system and prevents attainment to the highest 
intellectual power of which the user might otherwise be 
capable. Moreover it injtu*es the throat and Itmgs and 
affects the action of the heart. 

The law of habit is just as sure in connection with 
the use of tobacco as in the use of alcohol. The use of 
tobacco among men is so prevalent that the teacher has a 
difficult task to prevent the boys from contracting the 
habit. Probably nine boys out of ten who learn to smoke 
begin because they think that smoking is ** manly." The 
teacher who can disabuse the minds of her boys of this idea 
will accomplish much towards preventing the use of 
tobacco. 

(c) Drugs. The drug habit is formed in so many ways 
that one should be constantly on guard against it. No one 
intends to become addicted to the use of opium, cocaine 
or any of the numerous drugs that produce, when taken, 
a soothing effect, but many acquire the habit unknowingly 
by the use of mild preparations containing these drugs. 
The effect of all such preparations, as well as that of 
numerous soda fountain beverages should be explained, and 
a sentiment against their use created. 

21. BAenftil Stales. The intimate relation of mind and 
body causes our mental states to exert a strong influence 
over our health. Mental idleness, fear, fretting, self-con- 
sciousness and worry are the causes of many ills. On the 
other hand a serene temperament in which the emotions 
are under the control of the will, contentment and a 
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tendency to look upon the pleasant aspects of life are con- 
ducive to health and long life. 

Keep the mind peaceful and the conscience clear. All phases of fear 
as well as all passionate emotions in which fear is a factor, such as anxiety, 
envy, jealousy, grief, worry, hatred, despondency, revenge, remorse, etc. — 
all directly and powerfully influence the physical health through their de- 
pressing effect, primarily upon the cerebro-spinal nervous system, and re- 
flexly upon the sympathetic nervous system. — Sadler. 




CHAPTER SIX 

PHYSFAL EDUCATION 

AND HYGIENE 

GRADES FIFTH TO NINTH, INCLUSIVE 

By E. George Payne, Ph.D., and 
Ethel R. Weeden, A.B. 

Harris Teachers College, Saint Louis, Missouri 

1. Ooimection with PreTions Ohapters. Teachers who ap- 
proach this chapter should read carefully chapters eight to 
eleven, inclusive, in Volume Three of this set of books. In these 
chapters is presented the theory and method involved in the 
successful operation of such a course in physical education as 
set forth in the following pages. Chapter Eight gives the mod- 
em viewpoint of education and points out the general conditions 
and aims that the teacher must keep in view if she is to realize 
the purpose for which communities maintain schools and 
provide education for childhood. Chapter Nine is necessary 
for a proper perspective, for in this chapter the teacher dis- 
covers the specific objectives of physical education, and unless 
she keeps them constantly before her she becomes merely a 
machine grinding out so much educational pabulvmi. To be 
intelligent in an educational endeavor requires the teacher 
to know not only in general what she is trying to accomplish, 
but to keep constantly in her mind at each point the specific 
thing she aims to achieve. Therefore a careful reading of 
Chapter Nine of Volume Three is indispensable here. The 
teacher should also read Chapter Ten and Chapter Ten, 
Continued, for many of the suggestions there are valuable for 

the later grades. 
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2. Ph^Bic^ Actlvitjr FiuidajiieBtal to Welfare. We find it 
necessary at this point to remind teachers that physical ac- 
tivity, mainly in the form of play, is fundamental to the wel- 
fare of the race, the nation and the individual. The notion com- 
mon in many communities yet is that the school exists for the 
purpose of teaching children from books, and that the most 
important things to be taught are reading, spelling, writing and 
arithmetic. We see most other activities commonly referred to 
by public speakers, the press, some schoolboard members, and 
even unprogressive teachers, as "fads and frills." The fact is, 
however, that the most fundamental thing about the human 
race is its physical activities, and the only method by which the 
child can gain experiences is through its physical acti\ities. 
Reading may serve to organize and classify one 's experiences, 
but unless he has first acquired them in sqme active relation in 
life, reading is meaningless. 

3. Play, a Human Instinct. The playactivityis fundamental 
to child development, because it lies at the very basis of human 
natxjre; it is an instinct. The play tendency in the child is 
an inner urge developed there through the thousands of years of 
its racial ancestry. The importance of play activity may be 
indicated by two references common to every one 's knowledge 
and experience: First, every teacher has noted how children 
after a few minutes of vigorous play return to their work with 
new zest and fervor, and they !eam much more effectively than 
they did before the exercise. This is due to the fact that the 
play gave an opportunity to express themselves, and therefore 
served as a means of recreation. Second, historians have pointed 
out that nations which have developed a high degree of skill 
in play have stood out preeminently as intellectual leaders in 
all past times. Greece is one of the most conspicuous examples 
in which all of the youth was taught to play as a part of its edu- 
cational activities. 

Civic authorities, moreover, have come to recognize the 
value of play activity, and practically every municipality, large 
or small, seeks to provide opportunity for its childhood to play. 
Tennis courts, ball grounds, race tracks, etc., are provided not 
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only as a part of school activities, but as a part of the municipal 
activities in most commimities, because of the fact that play 
is not only necessary for recreation, but for education and for 
physical development, as well. 

4u Plasrs and Games, like Arithmetic, Must Be Taught. It is 
commonly thought that children need no help or instruction to 
cause them to play with the greatest educational advantage. 
Play of the wrong kind may result in physical and mental 
injury, instead of advantage. Therefore it is necessary for 
educators to select the physical activities in which school 
children are to engage with as much intelligence as they use in 
the selection of literature, the problems in arithmetic or the 
material for drawing. For the reason, then, that physical 
activities have such a vital part in the mental and physical 
development of children, and because of the necessity of careful 
selection in order to produce the best educative effect, we have 
presented in detail a large munber of games and physical exer- 
cises. It is necessary for the teacher, in the first place, to be- 
come interested and acquire for herself some degree of skill in 
these activities, and then she must teach them with as much 
seriousness and fervor as she would arithmetic, if she attains 
the desired educative results; results that cannot be attained 
through any other endeavors. 

PIPTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

5. Objectivee. In the program of physical education and 
hygiene for the lower grades we have stated that our objectives 
are the development of social qualities, health knowledge and 
practices, recreation tastes and habits, and the correction of 
certain physical defects. The objectives in the upper grades 
afe identical, but here they are realized by a gradually 
increasing consciousness on the part of the children of the 
nature of the objectives and their significance. This means 
that we must provide an opportunity to enlist more con- 
scious self-direction and cooperation in the accomplishment 
of the purposes. Children with a natural capacity for leader- 
ship may be encouraged and directed in such a way that they 
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will lend their efforts whole-heartedly to the development of 
the best kinds of group activities. Other children may be led 
to develop a loyalty to the right kind of leaders and principles, 
so that they will be a worth-while force in their communities. 
Ideals of healthy womanhood and manhood, involving erect 
posture and carriage, freedom from disease, personal and 
community cleanliness, suitable clothing, healthful forms of 
recreation, nutritious diet and taste for pure air may be formed 
by providing the right kind of situations and helping the chil- 
dren to practice the right habits in these situations. The cor- 
rection of certain physical defects may be hastened by awakening 
an interest and desire on the part of the child to attain a stand- 
ard of physical perfection which will help him to accomplish 
some good which he desires, as, for instance, the winning of 
honors for physical achievement. 

6. Development of the Club Organizatioii aa a Means for Real- 
izing ObjectiveB. In the lower grades we provide many op- 
portunities for the child to express his instincts and ideas 
in his play activities, and by approval, we encourage initia- 
tive and the development of individual capacity. In third 
and fourth grades children begin to select their leaders for 
games, and in fifth and sixth grades they are ready to take con- 
siderable responsibility in organising and carrj-ing out their 
games. They may form a Health and Recreation Club, elect 
their officers, formulate rules to guide their leaders and the 
groups, appoint committees to make reports on health condi- 
tions and to plan their recreation periods, make out health score 
cards, keep records of games and athletics and take care of play 
apparatus. The children will be interested in the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Woodcraft League, Health Crusaders organi- 
zations and the Junior Red Cross Program of Health Educa- 
tion, and they can formulate their organization along the hnes 
suggested for these groups, selecting what is suitable for their 
purposes. A club of this character should include all of the 
children in a school. 

7. Recreation Activities. In these grades the following types 
and examples of play will furnish the opportunities for the 
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realization of the objectives set forth: hiking, swimming, 
skating, apparatus stunts, such athletics as the broad jump and 
ball throwing, such team games as volley ball, dodge ball and 
foot baseball, such dances as interpretative and folk dances and 
setting-up drills. 

8. The Playground. The playground surface should be soft 
and porous, but firm enough so that the heels of the children 
will not dig holes in it. Sandy loam or a mixture of sand and 
clay is recommended for some sections of the country. This 
surface will require sprinkling with water in dry weather to 
keep down the dust. There should be some trees for shade and 
beauty. The diagrams in Voliune Three, pp. 264 and 266, indi- 
cate courts, with their dimensions, that should be marked out to 
encourage the kinds of games and athletics which children of 
the grades should engage in. Lines may be marked with 
whitewash or wet lime. Dry marks may be made with slaked 
lime or a mixture of two parts sand and one of whiting. If a 
marker is not available, two light boards three feet long may be 
placed parallel to each other, with an open space between them 
of the width desired for the line. An old broom may be used as 
a brush for this stencil. A sprinkling can with the spout flat- 
tened may be used for a marker. 

0. Play Equipment The following list will make a fairly 
adequate equipment for the team games suggested : Two basket 
balls, two basket ball goals and backstops, two volley balls, 
one volley ball net, two volley ball standards, two soccer foot- 
balls, two playground baseballs (14-inch for outdoor, 17-inch 
for indoor), two playground baseball bats, a 12-inch ball in- 
flatcr, a 50-foot steel tape line, a stem winder stop watch. 
Play apparatus may be constructed by the older boys in their 
manual training work. This provides worth-while projects 
connected with the interests of the children and is an economical 
means of acquiring api>aratus which would otherwise entail 
considerable expense. The American Red Cross Manual 
Training Booklet No. i describes simple playground equip- 
ment and gives directions for construction. There are direc- 
tions for mixing the concrete which is used for the setting of 




uprights, and directions for making adjustable seesaws, slides, 
swings, ladders, horizontal bars, hurdles, baseball benches and 
the home plate, and basket ball and jimiping standards. Lists 
of materials and definite specifications are described, and con- 
struction drawings are included. 

DESCRIPTION OF GASIES, ATHLETICS AND DANCES ' 

10. standing Broad Jump. The contestants stand todng a 
mark or the edge of the jumping pit, then they raise the arms 
forward and rise on the toes, swing the arms backward and bend 
the knees, swing the arms forward and jump, throwing the 
weight of the body forward, and land on both feet. The dis- 
tance is measured from the starting line to the impression near- 
est to the start. If the body falls backward in landing the rear 
impression made by the body or hand marks the length of the 
jimip. The best jump of three is the record- 

11. Running Broad Jump. This jump is made as the finish 
to a short run. The spring is made from one foot from the front 
edge of the take-off and the landing is on two feet. The meas- 
uring is done the same way as in the standing jump. 

12. Volley BalL For this game a tennis net three feet wide 
is stretched across the center of the court, with its upper edge 
seven and one-half feet from the floor. There may be six to 
fifteen members on each team. The object of the game is 
bat {with the open palm) a volley ball over the net so that it j 
will touch the floor in the opponents' court. The serving side I 
only may score. 

The score is one point for the serving side if the ball falls \ 
on the opponents' field, and the same server continues to serve 
until the ball falls on the server's field, when the serve goes 
to the other side, The players on a team serve in rotation from 
thebackline. Aballtobe"good"must gopast the ten-foot line, 
but after this any number of players may relay the ball to get 
it over the net. The ball must always be batted with the open 
palm or palms, In the service it is tossed and then batted. 
The team wins which firet scores twenty-one points. The 
serving side is penalized for any foul by losing the ball; the 
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receiving side is penalized by adding a point to the server's 
score. It is a foul to catch, strike with the fist or dribble the 
ball, or to touch or reach over the net or to support another 
player. A ball touching the net on service or touching outside 
the court is dead. 

IS. Polish Krakoviak. This is a vigorous folk dance, done 
in couple formation in a circle. The name is derived from 
Cracow, old national capital of Poland, and the music is pub- 
lished by A. Flanagan Company. During the first part of the 
music the dancers polka forward three measures and stamp 
twice on the fourth measure, and repeat four measures. During 
the second part the dancers face each other and slide (i), hop (2) 
forward on the right foot, raising the left foot backward, placing 
the left hand on the hip, one measure, shake the right fore- 
finger three times at partner, one measure, repeat with left 
foot forward and shaking left forefinger, two measures and arm 
hook with running around partner, two measures, repeat four 
measures. In the third movement a stamp is taken to the left, 
closing the right foot to the left, six times, six measures, and 
two stamps are taken on the seventh and eighth measures. 
The last eight measures are repeated, taking the step to the 
right, thus bringing the partners back together. The dance is 
varied by taking all of these steps in different directions; for 
instance, in the picture the children are taking the first step 
aroimd each other. 

14. Interpretative Dancing. One of our pictures shows sixth- 
grade girls interpreting the music of the Mikado Lancers. They 
suggested a line formation for the first part because they 
thought the name lancers would indicate that the dance should 
be done in lines. They thought the first measures indicated 
short running steps, ending with the quick peasant curtsey in 
each phrase, and a whirl at the end. They decided upon a quick 
side step, ending in a pirouette (turning completely around) 
for the finish of the second theme in the music. The third part 
suggested a stamp step forward, with arms folded high in front. 
The fourth part was interpreted by a balance step sideward, 
pointing the following foot across in front. After they had 
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practiced so much of the dance, they thought they might repeat 
these four figures in circle formation with the repeats of the 
music, and then repeat the whole in line and in cirde to 
lengthen the dance. 

15. Circle Dodge Ball. In this game the players are divided 
into two teams, with one team on the circle and the other team 
within the circle. Practically any ntmiber may take part in the 
game. The game may be played with any one of three ob- 
jectives: (i) to determine who can remain in the drde longest 
without being hit with the ball, in which game every player 
hit takes his place with those on the circle; (2) to determine 
which team can make the largest number of hits in a given 

, time; or, (3) to determine which team can put all of the other 
team out in the shorter time. This last form is sometimes 
played ^th two balls by the more expert players. Whenever 
a ball touches a player in the circle it scores a point or removes 
the player. It is a foul if it strikes above the shoulders. All 
balls must be thrown from outside the circle. 

16. Progressive Dodge BalL This game 
is played by the older boys and girls of 
eighth or ninth grade. Any nimiber of 
players arc divided into three teams of 
equal numbers and may be designated 
as I, 2 and 3. The game is played with 
three innings of five minutes each. The 
team wins which has the smallest num- 
ber of players hit in all the innings. 
A hit with the ball scores a point. In the 
first inning teams i and 3 play against 2, 
and 2 plays against i and 3. All hits are scored against the 
teams whose players are hit. In the second inning teams 3 
and 2 play against i, and i plays against 3 and 2. In the third 
inning teams 2 and i play against 3, and 3 plays against 2 and 
I. The ball is tossed in the center court to start an inning. 
The score sheet is marked for each team in each inning, as shown 
on next page. 
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SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES 

17. Scope of the Olnb Activities. In these grades the boys will 
manifest an increasing interest in athletic competitions, match 
games, field meets, tournaments and sports. The girls will be 
particularly interested in artistic dancing, pageantry and the 
milder forms of sport. Community gatherings should be en- 
couraged, and the club should make itself responsible for com- 
munity entertainments and for the discovery and improvement 
of community health and recreation needs. 

18. Oompetitive Games and Athletics. Examples of suitable 
games are progressive dodge ball, volley ball, basket ball, 
baseball, soccer, tennis and hockey. Athletics may include 
broad and high jumping, 50 to 75-yard dashes, ball throwing 
for distance, loo-yard dash (for ninth-grade boys), chinning, 
and relay and obstacle races. Six)rts may include hiking, 
fishing, hunting, camping, skating, swimming and boating. 
Girls* games and athletics will include volley ball, captain ball, 
line basket ball, dodge ball, standing broad jump, all-up Indian 
club race, potato race, basket ball far throw, basket ball goal 
throwing. 

19. Dancing. Boys and girls of this age will engage in social 
(lancing. It is most important that this interest should l)e 
safeguarded by providing a place whore there is plenty of pure 
air and suitable companionship. This companionship should 
include older members of the family who are interested in the 
children 's interests and those who know how to help the boys 
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and girls to select the right kind of dances and who know how to 
help them to achieve a high standard of social behavior. 

20. Setting-np Exercises. Every boy and girl before lea\'ing 
school should know a scries of setting-up exercises to be taken 
daily when the conditions of life are such that more natural 
forms of exercise such as those engaged in in recreative sports 
cannot be carried on. Probably Walter Camp's Daily Dozen is 
as comprehensive a set of exercises as has been devised. These 
exercises were arranged by Walter Camp when he had the( 
responsibility of keeping aviators fit during the war. Since the 
war this group of movements has been very generally adopted 
by the employees of various concerns where the occupation 
precludes any vigorous general exercise, and employers have 
given stated time for the purpose of taking the Daily Dozen. 
Anyone leading a sedentary life should not fail to form the habit 
of the Daily Dozen to put him in condition the first thing in the 
morning or just before retiring. 

21. Corrective Exercises. Exercises for correction of postural 
defects and for fiatfoot should be given to selected groups 
showing need of these exercises. This work should be super- 
vised by a physician, if the defects are other than incidental. 
All children should be taught how to stand correctly, how to sit 
correctly and how to walk. They should know some exercises 
for the reUef of constipation, nervousness and menstrual pain. 
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:: ACTIVITIES AND EFFICIENCY TESTS 

(Front report of llie national committee on physical efficiency testsM 
22. Potato Kace. A waste basket is placed back of a starting 
line, and two blackboard erasers are placed on marks 34 feet and 
42 feet, respectively, from the starting line (24 feet and 33 feet 
for fifth and sixth grades). The runner goes out and brings in 
first eraser, dropping it in the basket, goes out and brings in 
second eraser, touches the basket with it and then returns it to 
the mark, comes back and takes first eraser from the basket 
and replaces it on the mark and returns to the starting lii 
The time for this race ranges from 13 seconds for junior boys 
34 seconds for senior girls. 
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23. Basket Ball Far Throw. From a scratch line 1 6 to 48 
feet are marked off. A basket ball is thrown from overhead with 
both hands. The feet must toe the scratch line, and the toes 
may not move until the ball touches the grotmd. Whole feet 
only are counted. The better throw of two will count. 

24. Chinning the Bar. This is designed for boys only. A 
wooden bar or iron pipe may be fastened in a doorway. A 2-inch 
square joist 18 inches high fastened upright at the base of the 
door-frame will make a step for the short boys. The boy must 
hang by his hands at full length and must pull himself up without 
any swing, kick or snap until his chin is over the bar. After 
each pull-up he must let himself down to full length. The 
number of times that a boy will chin will range from 3 to 17. 

25. Fifty- Yard Dash. A pace-maker may start 3 yards ahead 
of the runner, who is being timed. The dash is timed with a 
stop watch. Time will range from 6 seconds for senior boys to 
10 seconds for junior girls. When they are practicing for 
the dash, boys may race against each other instead of for time. 
Minimum standards and tables for converting achievement 
into points for these events and for the standing broad jump, 
basket ball goals and chest expansion may be secured from the 
American Physical Education Association, Springfield, Mass. 

LESSON PLAN FOR A CLUB ACTIVITY: ATHLETIC MEET 

(Plan made and tried out by Miss Grace H. Ryjffel in the Obser- 
vation School, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis) 

26. Aims. i. To give opportunity for pupil leadership and 
group co6peration. 

2. To give practice in activities which develop power and 
skill in the use of the body, which do not overtax, but which 
do furnish an adequate test of athletic ability. 

3. To give boys opportunity to measure their ability with 
others of their age, weight, height and grade, and to set stand- 
ards for other groups. 

4. To give play to the competitive instinct and to encour- 
age friendly rivalry and the spirit of good sportsmanship. 

5. To use arithmetical knowledge in determining group 
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averages, and in inarking the floor or field for various events. 

27. Procedure, i . Preparatory lesson : (a) to develop the idea 
of a meet through open discussion of possible events; (fc) to 
have the group determine the points to be awarded individual 
and group winners in the events; (c) to have the group select 
captains who are capable, of inspiring their teams to put forth 
their best eflorts, and whom the team will be willing to intel- 
ligently obey; (<f) to have the captains choose their teams. 

2. Conferenceof leaders with the teacher: (a) to determine 
the events to be taken; (b) to study the conditions of the field 
or room where the events are to be run off; (c) to provide for 
marks and materials; (d) to decide on rules to be observed; 
(e) to prepare the score sheets. 

3. Carrying out plans made: (a) acquainting teams with 
decisions of leaders; (i>) conducting events. 

28. Description of Basket Ball. Two baskets or rings 18 
inches in diameter, placed one at each end and ten feet above 
the floor or field, constitute the goals. The object of the game 
is to get the ball into the opponents ' basket as often as possible 
in the given time. It is customary to play 15 or 20 minutes 
in the first half, rest 10 minutes, exchange goals and then 
play the second half of 15 or 20 minutes. This time, how- 
ever, should be changed to suit the physical condition of the 
teams. 

There are five players on each team, and two substitutes on 
each, who may relieve the other players. The forwards and 
center are th? main goal throwers. The guards are to prevent 
the opposing team from scoring. As a matter of fact, when one 
team has the bali every member of the other team becomes 3 
guard to the extent of trying to intercept the ball. Any player 
may throw a goal, but if the guards should move into the center 
or forward field for this purpose the center or forward diould 
move to cover the guard 's field. 

The ball is put in play by tossing it up in the center of the 
field. The two center players, one from each team, jump for 
the ball, and each one tries to catch it or to bat it with the open 
hand to a player on his respective side. From here the ball is 
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passed, thrown or batted from one to another until there is a 
suitable opportunity to score a goal. When the ball goes out of 
bounds, that is, crosses the boundary lines, it shall belong to the 

opponents of the player 
who last touched the ball 
while it was in play. Play- 
ers opposing the one who is 
to return the ball stand 3 
feet from the boundary line 
when the ball is thrown in. 
Players are not allowed to 
carry, kick or hold the ball, or to tackle, hold or push an oppo- 
nent. Nor are they permitted to strike, kick, shoulder or trip 
an opponent. These violations, as well as imnecessary rough- 
ness of any kind, are called /(Hik. 

A ball thrown into the basket during play counts 2 points. 
A foul is penalized by a free throw for the other team from the 
15-foot line, with all other players outside the lane. If a free 
throw passes chrough the basket it scores i point. 

29. Swimming. This is one of the most valuable forms of 
exercise. The general muscular activity, the tonic and cleansing 
effect of the water, the satisfaction which comes with achieve- 
ment, combine to make it almost incomparable as a means of 
recreative exercise. Beginners should learn the breast stroke, 
which is good for posture, and should learn how to breathe 
correctly while swimming. They should learn the back stroke 
while floating. They should be able to pass the American Red 
Cross beginner 's test. Those who have passed the beginner *s 
test should be taught the side stroke, trudgeon, crawl and the 
front dive. They should increase the length of the swim and 
learn to retrieve an object from deep water. They should learn 
resuscitation by the Prone Pressure method,^ and should try to 
pass the American Red Cross swimmer *s test. Those who have 
passed the swimmer *s test should learn endurance swimming — 
one-half mile, speed swimming and water games, as water 
polo. They should learn the running, side, back, and swan 

^See Education in Accident Prevention, Lyons & C*mahAn. Chicaga 
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dives. They may work to pass the American Red Cross life 
saver 's test. Of course this form of exercise should be properly 
supep/ised, and the children should be safeguarded from dan- 
gers of insanitary pools or treacherous streams. 

LESSON PLAN FOR SOCIAL DANCING: AMERICAN COUNTRY 
DANCE, soldier's JOY 

(Plan made and tried out by Miss Grace H. Ryfel in the 
Observation School, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis) 

30. Aims. I. To arouse an appreciation of and preference for 
the country dance so that undesirable forms of the so-called 
modem dance will not appeal, (a) through an unconscious 
feeling for the easy and fascinating swing and rhythm of the 
dance; (b) through the pleasure experienced because of the 
delightful social nature of the dance and the vigorous exercise 
afforded. 

2. To develop a knowledge of the dance, its steps and figures. 

3. To give opportunity for the practice of the dance. 

4. To awaken and guide desirable qualities and to suppress 
undesirable ones arising from bringing the boys and girls together 
for this work, (a) Desirable qualities: courtesy, gentlemanly 
and ladyHke conduct, pride in personal appearance, feeling of 
comradeship between boys and girls, (b) Undesirable qualities: 
undue timidity, false modesty, and awkwardness. 

31. Procedure, i. Preparatory lesson in literature class: 
Building up atmosphere through (a) reading articles from maga- 
zines about the country dances; (b) discussion of occasion, 
character and music of the dance as it was formerly done, and 
showing of pictures of people dancing these dances. 

a. Teaching the dance with reference to literature lesson; 
building up steps, formations and figures. 

I. Steps. (ajCountrydancestep— anejisy,springiiigrunwith 
easy arm swinging. Encourage all to interpret the music and 
select the correct form, (b) Buzz step. Interpret the call, 
"Swing your partner." Have ordinary dance position shown 
and improve it if necessary. Demonstrate buzz step, if neces- 
sary. In buzz step the boy holds the girl to the right so that 
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right shoulders are together. The step is a short, running step 
around in a circle with the right foot always placed on the same 
spot and the left foot advanced each time. 

II. Formation: around the room in couples. This may 
grow out of the grand march. Question to get opposite couple 
formation. Alternate couples swing about so that two couples 
face each other. 

III. Figures. "Calls" listed onboard. 
Calls 



I 



. Forward and back. 

Swing opposites. 
, Swing partners. 
. Ladies' Chain. 
, Forward and back. 
. Forward and pass on. 



Play measures for each 
figure and have group listen 
and then with repeat of the 
playing interpret the call. 
The passing on of the 6th 
figure brings new couples 
together. 
Children will be able to interpret all except ladies' chain. 
Question, explain, and demonstrate ladies' chain, in which 
girls take right hand and pass to opposite boy, who takes 
girl's left hand with his left hand and grasps her right hand 
with his right hand in rear, swinging her forward around to face 
other couple; this is repeated to take girls back to original place. 
3. Dancing 5£jW(w'j yo^ at social gatherings. 



SOLDIER'S JOY. 



Ar. ^ L J. 9on>. 
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32. Description of the Setting-up Exercises. The first exer- 
cise of Walter Camp's Daily Dozen is the taking of txwrect 
standing position. Note the picture. The head and chest 
should be well raised. The second exercise is the placing of the 
hands on the hips, and lowering to the sides The third exer- 
cise is as shown in picture i, and is the placing of the hands 
in rear of neck and lowering sideward downward. The fourth 
exercise starts with the position shown in picture 2. The 
palms are upward. Prom this position the arms describe cir- 
cles twelve inches in diameter at the finger tips, first forward, 
then backward. In the fifth exercise the arms are raised upward 
from the horizontal position to an angle of forty-five degrees 
while inhaling and raising the heels. Anns are lowered to the 
horizontal and the heels lowered while exhaling. The sixth 
exercise is bending forward and backward as indicated in pictures 
3 and s, except that the hands are kept in rear of the neck 
for the backward as well as the forward bending. The sevetitk 
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exercise is sideward bending to the left and to the right, touching 
the top of the ear with the fingers of one hand and the knee with 
the fingers of the other hand. This is shown in picture 4. 

The first position of the eighth exercise is shown in picture 
5, and is taken inhaling; the second movement of the 
exercise is shown in picture 6. The arms have been straigh- 
tened forward and swing downward-backward with exhaling. 
The ninth exercise is shown in picture 7. This is a deep knee 
bending and returning to standing position. The tenth exer- 
cise is showTi in picture 8. The body is circled from the 
waist to the left, forward to the right, backward to the left, and 
up. This is repeated to the right. The eleventh exercise is shown 
in picture 4, and is taken first to one side and then to the 
other side. In the twelfth exercise the arms are stretched upward 
with inhaling, and the arms and body are carried into the posi- 
tion shown in picture 6 with exhaling. Each exercise is 
taken five times. Rettim to the resting position between exer- 
cises. A few modifications of the original exercises are indicated 
and suggested by these descriptions and pictures. 

33. Standing Position. The key-note position for good stand- 
ing posture is shown in one picture. The head should be held 
erect, and the chest should lead, buf should not be raised un- 
naturally. The shoulders should be on the same level when 
viewed from the rear. A child should be shown the correct 
position and encouraged to assimie the correct position in 
standing and walking. The teacher should guard against over- 
correction and a stiff position. All kinds of nalural play activities 
in the pure outdoor air, in unrestrictive clothing and the setting- 
up exercises, will develop the power to hold better position. 

34. Hxercise for Round Shoulders. The swimming position 
exercise will tend to strengthen the upper back muscles and pull 
back the shoulder blades, while giving breadth to the chest posi- 
tion. From the position shown in the picture the arms should 
be carried sideward -downward in a plane with the body, forcing 
them well backward at the same time. The arms should then be 
bent, bringing the hands to the chest and then extended for- 
ward to the first position. The exercise should be repeated 
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several times, but not to the point of fatigue. Exercise 
correction of posture sliouid be taken at a regular time c 

35. Ooirect Sitting Position. The &^t consideration in sitting 
position is to push the hips as far back in the seat as possible. 
The feet should then rest fiat upon the 15oor, with the lower legs j 
forming a right angle with the thighs. Note the picture. I 

36. Exercises for We&k Arches, If the longitudinal arch on I 
the inner border of the foot is flattening, the condition may be 
improved by exercises which strengthen the muscles which 
hold up this arch. In the starting position shown ih the picture 
the foot is bent up and then circled out to the right, down, in 
to left, and up to starting position. Reverse starting position 
and circling for the left foot. Alternate the circling of the feet 
five times each for twenty to thirty times. Exercise in stocking- 
feet. Walking on the ball of the foot with the heels raised and 
the muscles on the inner side of the legs contracted is a very 
good exercise for fallen arches. Another exercise is walking on 
the toes, crossing tbe feet with each step. 

37. Exercises for Nervousness. Balancing exercises have a 
quieting effect on the nervous system. The concentration upon 
the feat of balancing relieves contractions that cause nerve 
tension or reduces diffusion of nervous energy. One may balance 
variousobjects on the hand. The picture shows a child balancing 
a club on the hand while walking forward. Bean-bags or books 
may be balanced on the head while walking. Walking a chalk 
mark or a balancing beam is another form of this type of 
exercise. Also one may held balancing positions for the body, 
as, for instance, standing on one foot with the arms extended. 
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By C. R. Pnipps 

Professor of Agriculture, Kansas State Normal School , 
Emporia, Kansas 

The rural school of to-day should do its part toward the 
establishment of a successful Community Fair. This fair should 
be held in the first half of October, and should feature displays 
of agricultural and industrial products from the farm, home 
and the rural school. 

It is suggested that each rural school hold its own display in 
the school building on Monday and Tuesday, and then move all 
the displays on Wednesday to the Community Fair, to be held 
in the nearest town which serves as the Community Center. 
The displays may be taken home on Saturday , or — 

In the following week the County Fair may be held, and 
each of the Community exhibits may be moved to the county 
exhibit. This will do much to develop the county agricultural 
and industrial interests. 

Social interests should be featured during the week. Games 
and contests for amusement, and different kinds of recreation 
should be planned. In all of this the farmers should be taught 
to entertain themselves. Political speeches and side-shows 
should not be permitted. Additional social features may be 
added in form of a community picnic dinner, followed by amuse- 
ments. See Community Interests, page 35, in this volume; also 
pages 80-S3, Volume III. 
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The whole aim of the Fair should be to fiirther the educa- 
tional and social interests of the commtmity, along with the 
agricultural and industrial development. 

The following suggestions are planned for those having the 
exhibits in charge. These directions and standards should be 
placed before the exhibitors: 



STANDARD AND DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS FOR FAIRS 

I. Material to be used: 

Must be fresh; this season's growth. 

Card must be attached, bearing common name of exhibit, 
also owner 's name. If seed is shown in sack, place one 
card inside and another outside. Attach cards with 
fine wire or strong string. 

II. Grains: 

All seeds exhibited should be: 

1. Uniform and sound. 

2. Meet or excel legal weight per bushel. 

3. Shown in standard quantity of i peck (for small 
grains), 10 ears for com, etc. 

(Write the Secretary, Chicago Board of Trade, 
for copy of "Rules and Regulations" controlling 
sale of grain in (Chicago.) 

III. Standards for exhibits of agricultural products: 

1. Com: 

a. Upland — 10 ears — 9 to 10 in. long. 

b. Lowland — 10 ears — 10 to 1 1 in. long. 

Must be uniform in size, shape and color. (No 

mixtures.) 

Yellow com with red cob. 

White com with white cob. 

Choose deep kernel, on small cob, with bright, 

strong germs. 

2. Small grains: 
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a. Sheaves. 

Choose long, well-filled plants, cut close to ground 
before fully matured. 

Bind together enough to make a ^-inch bundle 
(diam,). 

Hang with heads down to dry. 
Bind in two or three places with ribbon to har- 
monize Tinth color of straw. 
Strip of all leaves before binding. 

b. Seeds; 

Exhibit I peck in grain sac2. Seed must be uniform, 
sound, well ripened, vital, and evenly colored. 
|. Sorghums: 

a. For forage. 

Cut near ground to show natural height of plants, 
when seeds are in soft dough stage. Hang heads 
down in dark room with free air, over damp' saw- 
dust. When cut, plants should be bright green in 
color, with no rust or moid, and leaves left on. 
When dry arrange in bundles 8 inches in diameter, 
tie tightly in four places. 

b. Heads. 

Choose ten heads for each variety exhibit. Must 
be uniform in variety, size, shape, maturity, color, 
etc. Select heads when grain is almost mature. 
Hang heads down in dark room. When dry, 
arrange in bundles of ten heads. Exhibit heads 
loose. 
[. Grasses and millets: 

Cut when best ripened for feeding purposes. Hang 
heads down in dark, dry room with free air, over 
damp sawdust. (Keep color.) Leave all leaves on 
the plants. When dry tie neatly in 4-inch bundles. 
Bundles must not be less than 4 in. nor more 
than 6 in. at middle band. Tie in three places 
with ribbon tape. This exhibit should include 
wild and tame grasses, clover, alfalfa, sweet 
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dover, etc. In case of alfalfa, show a bundle for 
each cutting, where possible to do so. Number each 
cutting. 

5. Fruits: 

Select specimens for imiformity of color, size, 
shape and variety characteristics. Exhibit on 
small plate, five specimens to the plate, with four 
on the plate and one resting on the other four. 
Choose varieties best suited for your locality. 

6. Vegetables: 

Must be tmiform in size, shape, color and smooth- 
ness. Choose spedmens according to market 
demands. Exhibits look best in small baskets, 
boK or plate to harmonize. Large vegetables may 
be shown by the peck. (Potaitoes, beets, sweet 
potatoes, etc.) 

7. Flowers: 

Classes of flowers to be shown: 

a. For line effect. Exhibit two or three in lender 
vase. Goldenrod, etc. 

b. For form effect: 

Shape or outline the attraction. Exhibit three, 
five or seven in tall vase. Do not bunch. (Lilies, 
etc.) 

c. For color effect: 
Color the attraction. 

Bunch in mass, with lighf colors at center, and 
darker at edge. (Sweet I)eas, etc.) Observe rhythm 
and balance in flower arrangement. 

8. Eggs: 
Classes. 

a. White— twelve eggs. 

b. Brown— twelve eggs. 

Choose dean, smooth uniform eggs, of same size, 
color and shape. Never wash eggs. If eggs must 
be cleaned use alcohol. Must weigh 24 to 26 oz. 
for first class eggs, and 26 to 28 oz. for extras. 
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Exhibit on neat plate, showing all eggs. Place 
owner's name on card on the dish. 

9, Butter: 

Show in i-lb. molds. Must be fresh, not less than 8c 
per cent butter fat, not more than 3 per cent salt 
and 1 1 per cent water. 
Quality is judged by flavor, texture, color, amount of 
salt and general style and appearance. Color 
should be a clear, bright, golden yellow. 
Value of points in judging : 

Flavor 40 to 45 points 

Texture 25 to 30 points 

Color 10 to 15 points 

Salt 10 points 

Finish 5 points 

10. Cheese: 

Cheese is judged as follows: 

Flavor 45 pomts 

Texture 35 points 

Color 15 points 

Finish 5 points 

Exhibits in i-lb. lots satisfactory. End should be 
parallel and sides straight. Should be bandaged to 
retain freshness. Bandage should extend evenly 
over ends of cheese for about two inches, and 
should be straight and smooth. Cheese should 
not be wet, sloppy, or "leaky. " 
All perishable produce should be kept cool and fresh until 
exhibit is made. 

All produce should be neatly wrapped, carefully arranged, 
and not handled until judged. 

Produce belongs to the exhibitor, and should be taken home 
at end of contest. 

The exhibitor should not fail to attempt to secure some 
advertising value from his exhibits. If he has anything to sell, 
he should advertise it carefully. It brings results. 
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Tlie following group will furnish social entertainment: 

IV. Pairiotic exhibits and contests: 

1. Canning contests. 

a. Vegetables. 

b. Fruits. 

2. lECnitting contest. 

a. Red Cross. 

b. General. 

3. Home- and school-made flags. 

4. Siirgical dressing and garment making contests. 

a. Making and folding bandages. 

b. Refugee garment making. 

5. Tableaus such as: 

a. Betsy Ross and first flag. 

b. Francis Scott Key writing Star Spangled Banner. 

c. Drawing up Pilgrim Compact in cabin of May- 
flower. 

d. President Wilson urging declaration of war 
against Germany. 

6. Miniature construction work, such as: 

a. Prairie schooner scene. 

b. Sod-house scene. 

c. Indian camp scene. 

d. Model of first legislative building of your state. 

V. Exhibits of home- and school-made industrial products, 

I. Foods. 

a. Ensilage. 

b. Sorghum molasses. 

c. Maple or cane syrup. 

d. Maple sugar. 

e. Cured meats. 
f • Dried meats. 
g. Pickled meats. 
h. Mince-meats. 

L Canned vegetables and fruits. 
j. Dried vegetables and fruits. 
k. Preserves and jellies. 
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I. Bread, cakes, etc. 

m. Cheese. 

n. Butter. 

o. Cider, vinegar and apple butter. 

2. Garments. 

a. Aprons and house dresses. 

b. Dresses. 

3. Fancy work. 

4. Knitted articles. 

a. Scarf. 

b. Helmet. 

c. Sock. 

d. Sweater. 

5. Red Cross articles. 

a. Bandages. 

b. Surgical dressings. 

6. General. 

a. Home-made soap. 

b. Home-made brooms. 

c. Baskets. 

d. Plans for farm buildings, with models. 

e. Other home-made industrial articles. 

Plan a school fair, get the Commxmity Fair started, and 
talk it the year roimd. 





ENRICHMENT 

OF THE 

COURSE°fSTUDY 



By Dr. Charles A. McMcrrv 

1. Help Needed on Important Topics. Public School 

Methods is a direct answer to the most importajit need of 
teachers in elementary schools, namely, the enrichment of the 
common school studies with interesting illustrative material 
on important topics. The progressive and energetic teacher 
finds it difficult to get the definite and full information she 
needs, and that the children especially need, for example, on 
the Panama Canal, on New York City, on William Penn, on 
shipbuilding, on the life of Walter Scott or on Longfellow. 
Every really important topic reqiiires an enrichment with live- 
ly information not found in the textbook. In most cases it is 
hard to find just what is needed, and even to know where to 
look for it. 

2. BIcboT Content Heeded. Public School Methods steps 
in at this crisis, this moment of pressing need of the teacher, and 
supplies just the kind and quality of knowledge on important 
topics that is essential to success. Poor teachers do not feel 
this need so much, because they are satisfied with the dry and 
brief outhncs of the textbook. But a wide-awake teacher knows 
that a fuller descriptive, concrete kind of information is ab- 
solutely necessary to awaken attention and interest in children 
and to give them a sound basis for thought, a real understanding 
of the subject. 

The recent development of our school studies has brought 
into great prominence this peculiar need of teachers for a more 
concrete enrichment of classroom lessona. We have introduced 
182 
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a great many new studies in the last few years, such as nature 
study, domestic science, industrial arts and physical training. 
The course of study has been greatly expanded to take in many 
useful and ornamental subjects, especially those that claim to 
bear closely upon modem life, such as shop-work, the school 
garden and agriculture, health and sanitation, civics and indus- 
trial topics, current events, etc. Of course, the original purpose 
of all these new studies and expansions of the curriculum was 
to enlarge and even to enrich a child 's education. 

3. Too Many Topics. But the ineA.-itable result of all this 
expansion is that we are trying to teach too many things. We 
are spreading out over a vast number of subjects in a hasty, 
shallow way, and we do not have time to go into any important 
topic deeply enough to make it interesting and vital, that is — 
to make it educative. We are stuffing children's minds with a 
multitude of poorly -digested topics, little understood, until 
they are tired and disgusted. We couldn't make a worse mis- 
take than to try to overload children 's minds with this vast 
accumulation of dull knowledge. 

Finally, to make sure that this outline of knowledge is fixed 
in mind, we resort to tedious and oft-repeated drills and reviews. 
Drills and reviews are necessary, but they can never take the 
place of full, rich knowledge. First see to it that children are 
supplied with an abundance of rich and productive knowledge; 
then let the re\'iews and drills be based on such well-understood 
and well -appreciated knowledge. " 

4 Emphasize a Pew Big Topics and Frxijects. We have 
reached a crisis in education, and are now compelled to find a 
better system than this sapless kind of knowledge. In fact, we 
can now see just what is needed — ^we know "where the shoe 
pinches. " Too much knowledg of this sort is worse than too 
little. What we must have now is a more careful selection of a 
few important topics in each study, and then gather upon these 
important topics enough interesting and significant concrete 
knowledge to make them intensely real and vital. Every real 
educator now recognizes this powerful need, this overwhelming 
demand for a deeper and stronger knowledge of whatever topics 
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we teach. This superficial scattering over a vast field of knowl- 
edge must be stopped if the children are to be saved from such 
overioading and from the distress and discouragement that 
come from an oppressive course of study. This means, of course, 
elimination from the present course of numerous minor and 
trivial topics, so as to give adequate time for the major topics 
that are all-important and that deserve a complete demon- 
stration, a treatment that fully convinces the child of their 
value and meaning. 

These conclusions as to the dangers of our present over- 
crowding of studies are not theoretical speculations of theorists. 
They are rather the outcome of painful experiences of good 
teachers throughout the country. 

5. Two Modes of Relief. Public School Methods offers 
two principal means of relief from this over-extended and multi- 
plex course of study, this dull routine of lifeless studies. First is 
the selection of a few important topics for full, rich, descriptive 
treatment; second, the actual collection and grouping of this 
valuable and interesting instructive knowledge exactly suited 
to big topics. It is no slight matter to select wisely the leading 
topics which most deserve this kind of elaborate treatment. It 
is a still more difficult task to search out and bring together into 
a simple description suitable to children this fruitful well- 
ordered knowledge bearing on one large topic. This is the great 
task to which the series of volimies has devoted itself, and the 
result is a series of valuable object lessons in all the school 
studies, which are designed to give teachers and children relief 
from overburdensome studies; and at the same time the power- 
ful stimulation of important studies made clear and vital 
through proper enriching materials is provided. 

6. Supplemrentary* Matter Greatly Needed. It should be well 
understood that the textbooks in use which outline the various 
studies are a necessary part of our school equipment. It is 
now well appreciated by all trained teachers and by the makers 
of textbooks themselves that these textbooks require reenforce- 
ment of illustrative, descriptive additions on all the important 
topics. It is clearly seen that the textbooks in recent years 
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have become more condensed, more brief in the treatment of 
topics, and that supplementary books in history, science, 
geoEiaphy and literature are everywhere recommended. 
Indeed, the failure to supply teachers and children with this 
enriching supplementary knowledge threatens all our instruc- 
tion with dry rot and dull performance, with barren outlines 
of knowledge instead of the genuine article of real knowledge. 
This demand for reenforcing and enriching elements in our 
school instruction is a fundamental need, a demand from which 
there is no possible escape. 

7. A Library of Ohoice Material. But the great majority of 
schools, especially in villages and rural communities, are not 
supplied with libraries of such supplementary' books as are 
necessary. Indeed, many city schools have no adequate 
libraries of this sort. For such schools — and they constitute the 
large majority of all the schools^PuBLic School Methods 
supplies a library of selected supplementary materials, most 
suitable and instantly available for the purpose. In many 
important topics these volumes directly supply the desired 
enrichment of detailed descriptive information; in other cases 
they give specific reference to books and chapters where this 
information can be had. Even with books and libraries at hand, 
many teachers do not know how to find the special material 
required, because they have not read these books and are not 
aware of the riches close at hand. To get results we must plan 
to bring teachers into closer contact with the concrete material 
required in the development of main topics. 

In this series of volumes are brought together, in direct 
relation to each grade, a wide variety of such concrete illustra- 
ti\'e material, selected and arranged with reference to the 
teacher's needs. 

8. Choice Stories. First may be mentioned stories, fables, 
fairy tales and mj'ths suitable for primary grades, for example, 
as given in Volume I, pages 60-68. On page 88 of the same 
volimie is a list of stories; on pages 89-91 a list of stoty books for 
use. Besides this, a preliminary chapter discusses the value 
of stories and the metliod of handling them. Again, ori pages 
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291-297 is a further presentation and discussion of stories in con- 
nection with language work. In fact, the story plays an import- 
ant part and is illustrated by many examples in intermediate 
and later grades. On pages 451-468 (Vol. I) is another series of 
select stories fully presented and ready for the teacher *s use. 

9. Biographies. A second series of remarkably valuable 
additions is found in the biographies of such men as Champlain, 
Marquette, Boone, Washington, Fulton, Franklin, Columbus, 
Longfellow, Eliot, Jackson, John Smith, Robert E. Lee and 
others. This kind of biographical narrative is distributed 
through intermediate and grammar grades and is of vital 
significance. The biographies of American explorers and of 
frontiersmen are of marked value for the intermediate grades. 
They are powerfully interesting and adventurous stories, and 
besides this, they are full of the most valuable elements of 
geography and history. They furnish, indeed, the best of all 
introductions to these studies. Enough of this sort of interesting 
biography is presented in the material for these grades to 
furnish the teacher with a means of awakening a real interest 
in the great men of American history and to cultivate a lasting 
impulse toward biographical studies. The biographical ele- 
ment continues strong through the grammar grades and is of 
such vital importance that it will receive a fuller account in a 
later discussion. 

10. Full Type Studies. In volumes Four and Five are 
also found an extensive series of completely developed Type 
Studies, in which big object lessons are presented in their 
full descriptive elaboration. Such type studies not only sup- 
ply teachers with interesting concrete data with which to enlarge 
the main topics in geography, history, science and literature, 
but they supply an organization of material suitable to chil- 
dren and to progressive development of thought in big topics 
which is a superior pedagogical training for the teacher. The 
method of handling such big topics is suggested, and the value 
of comparison, of full reproductions by the children, of 
questions and discussions for producing freedom and self- 
activity is shown. 
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11. Great Projects. Many of these elaborated type studies 
are projects, such as the Panama Canal, IrriRation in the 
West, Burgoyne's Invasion, Columbus' First Voyage, Louisiana 
Purchase, Lewis and Clarke Expedition, Erie Canal, Invention 
of the Cotton Gin and Fulton 's First Steamboat. The method 
of dealing with projects is in vogue, and these fully developed 
and described projects are concrete examples of this method and 
of its value, A fuller discussion of the type study and of pro- 
jects will be given later in this chapter. 

12. Working Out Type StudieB. It is well for the teacher 
to try his own hand at working out such type studies and proj- 
ects. Some of these topics are given in full ; others are presented 
merely in suggestive outline, and the work of hunting up the 
material to fill out these outlines is left to the teacher and to his 
pupils. Where schools are supplied with good supplementary 
books and references, such topics ought to be investigated and 
reported on by the children in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Public School Methods has been extensively em- 
ployed in schools as a reference work for use by children in 
assisting them vnth information on topics they are called upon 
to read up and investigate. 

13. Detailed Method. Still another kind of elaborated treat- 
ment of topics is often presented in these volumes in which a 
topic is developed by question and answer, as in the treatment 
of famous pictures and selections in literature, of nature study 
topics, etc. It is well for the teachers to see a few such lessons 
showing the details of questions and answers, the manner of 
conducting discussions and the free participation of children in 
developing the thought side of lessons in literature or history 
or science. This suggests also a still more difficult and 
perhaps more important kind of class instruction, known as 
the socialized recitation, in which the direct initiative and free 
participation of the class in the class work is brought about. 

14. Many Drawings and Diagrams. Pdblic School Meth- 
ods is also abundantly supplied with drawings and diagrams, 
with full-page illustrations and with specially drawn maps to 
illustrate the particular topics under treatment. Such an elab- 
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orate use of picturesque devices is designed expressly to stimu- 
late teachers to use graphic modes of illustration, to make the 
blackboard also serve in many ways to clarify instruction; in 
short, to magnify the importance of concrete, illustrative 
modes of teaching. This applies to arithmetic and history and 
science; indeed, to all subjects to a remarkable degree. Chil- 
dren themselves should be encouraged to resort to graphic 
and original modes of expressing their thoughts, to diagram 
freely on the blackboard and to use constructive devices, as in 
making locks, building a bridge or making a model of a build- 
ing, coal mine or ship. 

15. Oraphic Devices Given in Abundance. In addition to the 
concrete modes of enriching the course of study, thus far men- 
tioned, many other successful devices for vivifying and clarifying 
school subjects are graphically displayed in this publication, 
as shown in the drawing lessons, Voltune Two, and in practical 
Nature Studies by Dr. Hodge. In Volume Three, Chapter 
Six, on School Management^ the study of schoolhouses and 
equipment is illustrated in this fashion. The kindergarten 
chapters are enlivened and reenforced with this valuable method 
of illustration. Indeed, the series of illustrations enumerated 
at the beginning of each voliune gives evidence of a remarkable 
display of picturesque illustrative machinery of all sorts of 
inventive devices for clearing up difficult points in instruction. 

16. Powerful Demand for Concrete Instruction. The history 
of education during the last three hundred years is a progressive 
struggle for the introduction and use of concrete, illustrative 
modes of teaching. It is a perpetual effort to escape from the 
dry formalism of textbooks and from this dull routine in studies. 
All the great educational reformers, such as Ratick and Com- 
enius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Frocbcl, even philosophers like 
Locke, Bacon and Socrates, have demonstrated the folly of 
abstract instruction and the imperative demand for vital, life- 
giving concreteness in studies. In fact, we now go one great step 
further and call for direct experience, motor activity, employ- 
ment with tools and materials in shop and garden and kitchen, 
activity on the playground and games in the school itself, going 
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on tramps and excursions, the active working out o£ projects 
which partake of the same character as life enterprises. The 
real project is always a concrete, individual undertaking, never 
a bald abstraction, at least not in the work of elementary schools. 
Public School Methods is saturated with this idea of 
concrete instruction, of objective demonstration. It settles 
the point upon which they may be of most value to teachers, 
namely, by the strong reenforcement of the currioilum with full 
information and objective example charged with a life content. 

17. Added ReferenceB. This positive enrichment of large 
topics with descriptive background is followed up by extended 
lists of profitable supplementary books, and even of particular 
references to stories, poems and type studies suitable for use in 
speda! terms and grades. What teachers need for their daily 
help is well-chosen lists of suitable supplementary books and 
pamphlets, maps, pictures and monographs on special topics 
which exactly fit the special topic and the special occasion. 

A well -selected, small school librarj' of the best supplemen- 
tary books, made available by detailed reference, would enable 
teachers to equip themselves with the knowledge resources in- 
dispensable to good teaching. At the same time it would put 
these materials at the disposal of the children so that they could 
learn how to use books, how to study and report on main topics; 
how to perform some real work in the nature of investigation. 

The volumes of PuBUC School Methods go a long way 
toward supplying this need, of opening up the field of study and 
pointing out the main lines of effort to be followed now and 
continuously throughout the course. 

A strong movement should be made in all schools to supply 
such a medium-sized, select library, and to show teachers how 
to use the books. 

18, Richer PastnreB. It should be remembered that just be- 
yond the outlines of the commonly used textbooks lies a rich 
and inspiring field of knowledge. If children ever acquire a 
liking for books and for the real springs of knowledge they must 
step over this boundary that commonly separates the school 
from real life and from the great books. It is extremely desir- 
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able that children shall get a taste from these richer pastures. 
Textbooks furnish but scant noxmshment for an inquiring and 
progressive mind. Give every child at least a chance to get at 
these deeper sources of refreshment at one or more of the 
genuine fountains of life. 

If we could get yoimg teachers once started in this method of 
elaborating important topics and could supply them with a 
small library of suitable volumes for enriching and expanding 
their knowledge of the chief topics they are actually teaching, 
we could make a good normal and training school out of every 
schoolroom. For this is the kind of cumulative, inspiring knowl- 
edge which makes a good teacher, the kind that enriches 
the daily program, that finds its use and value in the immediate 
utilities of knowledge-gaining and knowledge-organization. 

By holding to fundamental channels of thought we can make 
no mistake, but shall find our studies growing more profitable 
from day to day and from year to year. 

TYPE studies: their value and use 

19. Types as Organised Subjects. The employment of type 
studies is a characteristic and outstanding feature of Pubuc 
School Methods, and teachers who use this work should 
become well informed regarding the nature and value of such 
type studies. They should study them thoroughly, mastering 
material and organization as a basis for actual teaching. These 
are not merely collections of interesting material, like sup- 
plementary readers, but they are designed as specific arrange- 
ments of valuable and stimulating knowledge involving the best 
teaching processes. They should be fully tried out in class- 
rooms as a fundamental method or plan for teaching. They are 
not worked out in minute detail of question and answer, but in 
a broad scope and with abundant knowledge data. The mmor 
details of method should always be loft to the individual teacher. 

But the fundamental organization of one of these type 
studies furnishes a broad highway, directing the teacher in his 
main movement of thought in a scries of lessons. They are not 
theoretical discussions of how to teach, but definite, useful 
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armngements of knowledge, giving the teacher what he needs 
in the order in which it is developed. They are at least serious 
attempts to furnish the teacher this kind of direct and practical 
help. 

These type studies may be called a combination of the 
theoretical and practical, because they furnish both material 
and method combined in a lat^e teaching imit which can be 
carried directly into the classroom, not for rigid imitation in a 
narrow sense but for intelligent adaptation and adjustment to 
particular schools and classes. 

20. An Important Center. First of all, at>'pestudyisaniin- 
portant center of thought, a nucleus around which to group and 
organize a full body of knowledge. It develops with the growth 
of a dominant idea. A single idea rules a large topic such as a 
type study. The growth of Chicago as a commercial center 
is a good example (see Vol. IV, p. 353)- First, Chicago is im- 
portant in itself by virtue of its far-reaching commercial rela- 
tions; second, it illustrates and clears up an idea that interprets 
other important commercial centers, such as St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, New York — ^in fact, all great commercial 
centers. To show how Chicago has developed from small 
beginnings step by step in less than a hundred years to a world 
importance is a striking revelation to the child of how the chief 
commercial and industrial forces have been growing and or- 
ganizing. It is assumed in a type study that time will be taken 
to go to the bottom of the subject, with a full investigation into 
the facts and developments of such a topic. It pays to spend 
mucli time, collect and organize an abundant, descriptive 
knowledge, so as to take in the whole situation, to trace facts 
and causes to their source and to let the whole topic develop 
richly and understandingly. Let the topic grow and expand 
in the child 's mind until it works out a full demonstration of its 
scope and value. 

21. A Vexmtme'at and Growing Oenter of Organization, Such 
a topic elaborately expanded is a complete object-lesson that 
makes a strong and lasting impression. As a center of organiza- 
tion it will be still further strengthened and intensified by later 
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type studies, because we expect to use it again and again; to 
apply its main idea to many new but similar situations in later 
studies extending through the years of school life and even 
beyond. 

A good type study properly worked out is a permanent and 
growing center of organization. It is deep-rooted, and grows 
perennially. After many excursions into the outer world we 
keep returning to this home base. Such a growing topic as 
that of Chicago has a dynamic energy that carries to a pre- 
destined conclusion. It is strongly purposive and energetic. 
The topic holds within itself a principle of growth and expan- 
sion. The desire to explain the imusual and rapid development 
of Chicago lends a motive to study which hunts for the in- 
fluences at work in producing such a remarkable outcome. A 
topic which thus pushes forward to greater results keeps the 
mind active and expectant. There is no stagnation in dull 
facts, but an active assembling of the facts to see what results 
may be expected to spring out of them. It is like following a 
moving picture in a connected series of events working out to- 
ward a climax. The idea that lies at the basis of a t\'pe study is 
like the germ coiled up in the seed. It has in it storcd-up life 
and energy; at the right moment and under favoring conditions 
it springs into vigorous, natural growth. 

22. Active Forces at Work. Even a study like that of Mt. 
Shasta, a typical volcano (see Vol. IV, p. 362), has in it this 
accimiulated energy. At first glance Mt. Shasta appears as a 
type of stability and permanency, but after all the idea em- 
bodied in its treatment is a study of the forces that built up and 
produced this huge mass, aud later on of the forces of waste and 
decay that are tearing it down. In other words, the life history 
of the volcano, shouHng the gigantic earth forces that have been 
and still are perpetually at work creating and then destroying it 
—this constitutes the essence and meaning of the whole study. 

23. Evolution of an Idea. In this forward-moxing stream of 
thought there is a momentum that provides for a continuous 
organization of knowledge. Growth itself is a process of assim- 
ilation and organization. An important idea has a life 
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history, as the idea o£ the steam engine in the inventive inind o£ 
Watt, or WilHam Penn 's idea of founding a colony for relief cf 
the Quakers. It is this natural evolution of an idea which should 
be the central thread that unwinds itself in a good topic and 
connects and unifies its parts. 

24. Ideas Spring to Life. Itisoftenobserved that a purpose- 
ful idea in the head of an energetic man has great capacity for 
collecting and organizing the facts and forces necessary to 
carry this idea into full execution. Hamilton's idea of funding 
the national debt caused him to plan a bank, a tariff and an 
issue of bonds, and the whole machinery of the nation 's credit 
was used as a means of backing up this idea. Daniel Webster 
said of Hamilton, "He touched the dead corpse of the public 
credit and it sprang to life." When a teacher touches any 
important school topic, it should spring into life. Ideas arc 
active, powerful organizers, and a type study is nothing more 
nor less than an organization of knowledge along the track of 
a developing idea. 

In this conception of the type study as a knowledge organizer 
is found the secret of the teaching art, the force that energizes 
thought and holds the attention of children. All tme study has 
in it this dynamic energy and this strong organizing tendency. 
Otherwise instniction becomes aimless and scattering, and is 
even a weakening and disintegrating influence. This energy is 
always seen in a good story, in a drama, in a poem or a novel. 
It is a specific quality of all wide-awake instruction. 

It is advisable that all teachers should thoroughly master 
the facts and organization of these large topics, as they are 
demonstrated in Public School Methods. It will give thera , 
a clear and practical conception of the foundation of all good 
teaching, in progressive, well-organized thinking, in big type 
studies agressively developed. 

25. Three Features. The well -organized, developing type 
study has in addition to this Hfe-giving energy three outstanding 
features that recommend it to the teacher's serious attention: 

A Living Example, First, and very important, is the con- 
crete, objective character of the study. It always begins with a 
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Kving example, an impersonation of the idea in a life form, as a 
striking and imequivocal manifestation of the fundamental 
idea, as Daniel Boone, the type of bold explorers; the oak 
tree, a type of forest giants; De Witt Clinton, energetically 
working out his idea of the Erie Canal; Edison, experimenting 
and working out his idea of the electric light. 

The first stage in working over a good type study is always 
an elaborately wrought out life picture of a single forcible 
illustration of the idea. It should be a complete and im- 
answerable demonstration of the idea, so powerful and con- 
vincing in its effect that its full meaning can never be lost. 
This calls for consummate and masterly treatment, an expanded 
and powerfully re^forced object-lesson. Such work graphi- 
cally and intensively wrought out is a masterpiece of good 
teaching. It lays the foundations sure and strong in self-evident 
facts and clear, necessary conclusions. On such a foimdation 
later instruction can build something that will stand, because 
the child himself has thought out the problem on its own 
tmanswerable concrete basis. A few things well taught in this 
fashion, for example, the type study on the Panama Canal (see 
Vol. IV, p. 403) will go a long way toward making the child a 
real student — a thinker. 

A Key That Unlocks Many Doors. The second stage is 
the expansion of this same idea into a larger field, the introduc- 
tion of other illustrations, equally convincing and rcenforcing 
the same idea in new and unsuspected demonstrations. It is a 
marvelous thing in study to find that you have ])icked u]) a key 
that will unlock so many doors, reveal so many secrets and 
interpret the great world in so many im|)ortant as]x*cts. The 
Yellowstone Park (Vol. IV, p. 435) is a wonderful region, 
spouting with geysers and rich in lake and mountain scencr>% 
but more wonderful yet is the discover}' that the United States 
is profuse and liberal in such scenic displays, as in the Yosem- 
ite Valley, Mammoth Cave, Glacier Park, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, the Sequoia grove of giant trees, and 
Niagara, not to mention dozens of others in mountain and on 
the seashore. 
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City Water Supply. The importance of this second stage 
in the growth of an idea comes into far greater significance in 
dealing with social and human problems. If we make a study 
of the water supply of Chicago or of Washington or of the home 
town, it soon expands into a convincing proof that all towns 
and cities must have this same provision of a pure and tmpollut- 
ed water supply. In every home, in everj- farm, in all villages 
and cities, large and small, the same fundamental need exists, 
and we find ourselves in the presence of a universal necessity in 
our modem progressive civilization. Moreover, we team a 
practical lesson: danger lurks in every home and in every com- 
munity, threatening the health of every family, unless positive 
intelligent and even scientific knowledge is properly applied 
to this problem. 

A still greater surprise awaits us when we find that all the 
important topics in the main content studies demand this second 
stage of enlargement, this expanded application of an idea, to 
show its larger scope and significance. In fact, this stage is the 
process in which thoughts are elaborated into their true meaning, 
and, without it, knowledge is not only incomplete and frag- 
mentary, but also lacking in home applications. It fails to 
function, to show its proper use in the affairs of daily life. 

The Pehmanent Ascendancy of Such Ideas. In the 
third place, such an expanded, intensive treatment of a sub- 
ject deepens the meaning and enlarges the scope of an idea until it 
acquires a strong ascendancy m the mind. It works over into 
a habit of thought, a definite mode of interpreting the world in 
one of its main aspects. The teachings of the school thus carry 
over into later life and continue to operate. Such ideas continue 
their growth through the whole course of life; for life keeps 
revealing itself in new aspects with reference to this idea. Life 
itself is a continuous expansion along a. few fundamental lines. 
Education is for life and for the whole of Hfe. The topics most 
worth studying with children are those deep-seated, far-reach- 
ing ideas which carry through to the end, and life is worth living j 
because it perpetually shows up these same ideas in new rela- 
tions and with deeper meanings. 
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Such fundamental types, expanding through these three 
stages and reenforced in each stage with a powerful increment of 
organized knowledge, have been called world builders, because 
they construct on a large scale the framework of the child's 
thought-world, the world as he sees it and understands it. 

26. A Simplifier of Knowledge. The type study elaborated 
on this extensive plan is a marvelous simplifier of knowledge. 
The greater the scope of knowledge materials brought together 
for the interpretation and expansion of a single idea, the more 
dominant and universal this idea is seen to be. In this way the 
child is rapidly climbing to the few moimtain peaks from which 
the world and all its kingdoms may easily be surveyed. Such 
comprehensive surveys based on rich experimental knowledge, 
built up from the very beginning out of demonstrated facts and 
conclusions, constitute the foundation walls upon which all later 
developments in knowledge may be safely built. 

Public School Methods has adapted this plan of deep, 
fundamental type studies, and it furnishes a goodly number of 
such topics elaborately expanded and closely organized, as 
unmistakable demonstrations of this method. 

27. Inductive, Dedactive. It would require but a short argu- 
ment to prove that this whole plan of large type studies is 
merely an exemplification of the inductive-deductive process 
in teaching. It is a series of big object-lessons, in which induc- 
tive modes of thinking and study are properly combined with 
deductive processes, because these are constantly interactive 
in all true modes of study. It is only by an elaborate presenta- 
tion or study of concrete examples, followed by reflective and 
comparative thinking, that induction and deduction can be 
strongly combined. The brief method of skimming over big 
and little topics is destructive to all true thinking, both iti- 
ductive and deductive. 

28. Basia for Teacher-Training. If the developing process of 
learning exemplified in the large type studies is correct in its 
fundamentals, it furnishes a reliable basis for teacher-training. 
The more studies of this sort a young teacher masters in their 
full descriptive content and organization, the more rapid 
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will be his advance in the art of teaching, at least if he tries t 
apply them to classroom studies. The outlines and suggestions 
as to method which precede these type studies may also con- 
tribute valuable help to the teacher in appropriating the meth- 
ods involved in such large topics. The developing organization 
found in one of these type studies, like the Erie Canal (see 
Vol. IV, p. 415) or the Iroquois Indians (Vol. V) is a lesson plan 
on a large scale, extending through a series of lessons. It gives 
the essential drift through a large topic, and the natural peda- 
gogical sequence springs directly from this. 

29. Effect on Ohildien. It will be important to observe how 
far such bij; topics, elaborately worked out, suit the interest and 
mental capacity of the children. This will be the final and con- 
clusive test of any such plan of organizing and handling of the 
school studies. Much experimental testing has already been 
applied to these type studies, and the result has been encourag- 
ing in a high degree. 

In reality, the peculiar distinction claimed for this mode of 
handling type studies is that it best fits the impulses and needs 
and mental attitudes of children. The abundance of pictures- 
que and illustrative data in the first stage and the enrichment 
of collateral and reenforcjng studies in the second stage provide 
the appetizing thought material peculiarly appropriate to 
children. The lack of these enriching elements of study in our 
condensed book-material is what has produced a dull and life- 
less uniformity in many studies. 

30. A New World of Experience. In such expanded studies I 
of important topics we are laying the ground-work for a child's 
thinking and growth in knowledge. Every such complete 
study opens up a new and commanding field of experience. 
By the time he gets through with it he should feel it as a genuine 
achievei;ient, and as opening up a new world still more promis- 
ing in its allurements. Evidently we expect great things from 
the proper study of great topics. But experience has proven 
the feasibility of this plan of large, enriching, inspiring studies. 
We are past the stage of experiment in these matters, and the 
studies have many times proved their adequacy in securing 
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the results named. In these volumes we have presented an 
interesting and extensive variety of these type studies — ^bio- 
graphical, historical, geographical and scientific. Literature in 
its stories, ballads, dramas and other masterpieces illustrates 
the same successful use of big units of study. 

PROJECT TEACHING 

31. Energy with a Purpose. The working out of projects has 
been recently emphasized as a, mode of study calculated to im- 
prove our teaching of school subjects. The project is a phase 
of the type study, and perhaps is its most important phase. 

The project thoroughly worked out through the two stages 
already described (first, the concrete exemplification of the 
idea, and secondly, the expansive development of this idea) is 
probably the best form of organized subject matter in studies 
that has been yet devised. It has certain strong characteristics 
deserving of special stress. 

First, the dynamic power in stimulating independent eflfort 
on the child's part is a great asset. A strong purpose, fitting into 
a positive need, energizes eflfort. De Witt Clinton at work on 
his Erie Canal project is a convincing example. Whole-hearted 
devotion to the achievement of this puq)osc is the moving force 
in such a project. A child's eflfort to make a sled for use on the 
snow-covered hillside has in it just this kind of ]3urposive energy; 
Edison in his persistent experiments on the electric light is 
another example. Big social and industrial projects are backed 
up by this same quality of persistent energy, as the ])roject 
for harnessing the water power at Niagara which develo])ed into 
the present power plants. 

If this kind of energy can be turned loosc^ in the schoolroom 
and caused to find outlet in a variety of i)r()jccts involving the 
school studies, we shall be able to use* to advantage a large 
amount of child energy that is now going to waste in school- 
rooms. For children work with vigor and abandon on real 
projects, whether they be their own indiN-idual i)rojects like 
making a telq)hone, or a baseball diamond, or other social 
enterprises like schoolhouse decoration, or a swat-the^fly 
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campaign, or whether it be a city project for getting a pure J 
water supply, or a whole people building the Panama Canal. 
The interest of children in great public enterprises, like laying ] 
the first Atlantic Cable or building an enlarged harbor for ' 
New Orleans, is powerful and dynamic. 

32. Projects in Real Life. Thestudyingoutoftheseenei^etic 
projects ill the big world just outside the school, and the com- 
plete and interested absorption of the children in the difficulties 
and constructive problems involved, is the nearest approxima- 
tion to real life that the school can devise. It brings about an ' 
identification of the child's spirit with the great public and 
social spirit of his time. It is along this line that children can 
develop into real citizenship, into interested participation 
in many social and national projects. 

A number of examples of this sort of life projects have been 1 
worked out elaborately in Public School Methods, such as 1 
the Erie Canal project, Irrigation in the West, the story of j 
Columbus' first voyage, the Louisiana Purchase, the building t 
of Petrograd by Peter the Great, Pranldin's experiment with 
the kite, Fulton 's first steamboat and Watt's steam engine are ! 
such projects. Many others of intense interest can be mentioned | 
which have in them a strong appeal to the enterprising, in- \ 
vestigating and constructive impulse in children. 

The development of cooperative effort in such undertakings i 
in which a group or whole class of boys and girls plan out and ' 
execute a scheme of progress or improvement is one of the best 
features of the project plan of study. This kind of enterprising 
project is now showing itself in progressive schools in a variety 
of significant ways, as in organizing a clean-up day about the 
school or about the home, in making and working out a plan 
for schoolhouse decoration, the organizing of the school into a 
society for self-government and for the parliamentary dis- 
cussion of laws and regulations, for the election of officers to 
carry out plans, etc. The school garden is always a fruitful 
means of developing individual and social projects. A plan for 
dramatizing a story of Robin Hood or a scheme fi 
and equipping a playground illustrate the project it 
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S3. Oo-operative Study. This kind of cooperative social en- 
ergy can be turned loose upon the investigation of important 
type studies in the regular school exercises — ^just such type studies 
as we have been talking about. The study of a cotton planta- 
tion, of raising, ginning, baling and shipping cotton, the fight 
against the boll weevil, the utilization of by-products once 
thrown away and shipments to foreign ports are all problems 
to be investigated by different members of the class. They are 
reported on, papers are prepared and submitted for class dis- 
cussion, maps and illustrative pictures are brought together 
and put on exhibit, and the whole subject is developed as a 
cooperative study-project. It can be carried still further by 
going into the manufacture of cotton products, first in England, 
afterwards in New England, and later still in the Carolinas 
and in various parts of the cotton-producing South. Inquiry 
can be extended into other cotton-raising countries, as India 
and Egypt; and the comparative advantage of different coun- 
tries may be investigated for the production of the great staple. 

In this discussion many problems are met, and debatable 
questions arise. Both sides of such doubtful issues are worthy 
of full presentation. Comparison should also be made with the 
production and use of other textiles, as wool, linen and silk, and 
the relative importance of these textiles determined. Ques- 
tions may arise regarding the relations of laborers and managers 
in the mills or between plantation owners and their tenants in 
the cotton belt, which will deserve consideration and study. 

34. Well-Qnided Discussion. To carry out this kind of co- 
operative lesson planning and discussion in project-studies it is 
necessary to have good supplementary reference books, in 
history and geography, in science and literature. Children 
must have suitable materials and tools to work with, and in 
such cases the teacher should be the guide, whose advice is 
frequently needed to indicate where to look for suitable informa- 
tion. In all such studies there can be endless waste of time and 
effort in irrelevant studies and in the discussion of minor issues. 
Children should be allowed freedom, but they should learn also 
how to keep themselves within reasonable limits in discussion 
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of important topics. This holding to essentials in discussion is a 
necessary part of cooperative free discussion, The teacher 
needs to be well-informed, well-balanced and deliberate in 
judging values and well-grounded in the basal organizations of 
knowledge. Good teaching does not consist in allowing chil- 
dren to run wild and wander at will over a subject. 

35. Avoid Waste. Well -organized type studies or projects 
already laid out and developed on fundamental lines are a 
necessary preliminary to such cooperative project teaching. 
First of all, they furnish the teacher with fundamental essential 
organizations and well thought out, developing processes, 
founded on a life experience in such projects. The children are 
growing into these new experiences and require guidance; 
otherwise they will run into all extremes of irrelevancy and dis- 
traction. Good teaching in such cases is a combination of 
freedom with wise direction, so as really to achieve the impor- 
tant results involved in suchprojectswithoutextravagant waste 
of time and effort in the process. 

36. Tie Realism of the Project. The project is the strongest 
protest we have yet found against abstract and merely formal 
teaching. In its very nature a project is a concrete, individual 
undertaking. It deals directly with a single life-situation. It 
is cotton raising, not in general, but on a particular plantation 
by a single person with 'such aids as he can gather aroimd him. 
It deals with irrigation, not all over the West, but, for example, 
on the lower Salt River Valley, and uses the water from the 
floods and reservoir of that particular stream. It deals not with 
road building across the mountains, but, let us say, with Boone's 
wilderness road, which he laid out across Upper Tennessee 
Valley over the Cumberland Gap and down the Kentucky 
River. There is no way of reducing a project to a lifeless ab- 
straction. It is incurably concrete and individualistic. It 
sticks fast to the live specimen. It begins and ends in an indi- 
vidual experience. It is a part of real life, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it. 

When a project has been worked through to a finish, it 
may then be compared with other kindred projects, and con- 
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elusions may be drawn having a wider scope. In this manner 
the original project may become the basis for a continuous process 
of reasoning, by constantly drawing in new data and extending 
the range of objects or phenomena brought under survey. 
This process may lead to general conclusions of the broadest 
scope. The idea keenly expressed in the original project fur- 
nishes a sound basis upon which to develop this far-reaching 
conclusion. But if the intensive realistic treatment of this first 
project be left out, the whole reasoning process collapses. 

37. Vital to the Core. This is no small matter — that is, to 
discover a kind of instruction that is vital to the core, that has 
within itself an indestructible life principle, a vital energy that 
cannot be hung up to dry and then be put on exhibition as a 
bald abstraction or definition. 

•Far too much of our school instruction is of this parchment 
variety. It is not merely bookish; it is mummified bookishness. 
It has long since lost the savor of life, and deserves a place 
among forgotten relics. It consists in dull, commonplace 
abstractions. 

The project is the exact opposite of all this. It is instinct 
with life enterprise and action, and is at home in the midst of 
energetic, progressive, purposive undertakings. An education 
based on projects is an education that constantly mingles in the 
stream of life and participates whole-heartedly in its schemes 
and achievements, whether performed in past or present. This 
is the real thing that we talk about when we speak of education 
for citizenship. The project feels and expresses the pulsations 
of life, springing from the centers of social activity, that is, in 
political, industrial, and progressive enterprises, where social 
forces are brought into full action. These intenser experiences 
constitute the basis of education. 

38. Basis for Principles of InstmctioxL The first-class proj- 
ect furnishes a focusing point and a central line of action where 
the important imnciples of instructional work can Ix* combined 
and unified into one great process. The inductive mode, 
combined properly with the deductive, finds in this ])rocoss its 
complete realization. The first and second stages already some- 
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what fully discussed in the type study or project are themselves 
the full demonstrations of this inductive-deductive movement in 
thought. The minor principles are easily worked out on this 
basis; this plan has been fully explained and demonstrated in 
type studies and projects and in theoretical discussion and argu- 
ment. It will be a great day for educatioa when we once get 
this conception well established, namely, the absolute need for 
the fully-develqped type-study-project as the standard unit of 
instruction. Such a large, fully-organized, elaborately-ex- 
panded teaching unit, when oiiee recognized in its full meaning 
and scope, will solve several of our large teaching problems. 
For instance, it will help us to select and organize a sound course 
of study; likewise, it will form a safe basis for classroom instruc- 
tion and for the training of teachers in the teaching art. 

The effort to compress these big topics into brief summjiry 
statements and to condense them into outlines is the one great 
influence that has played havoc with our instruction, and it will 
continue to nullify our best efforts in teaching tmtil we break 
away and discard these barren outlines. 

Every important topic in school studies that is worth teach- 
ing at all deserves a full, rich setting, a complete exemplifica- 
tion. It shoidd have time to make a convincing and lasting 
impression, so as to form the beginning of a strong habit of 
thought, A few such basal studies well done are worth far more 
than a multitude of little things poorly done or half done. 

Public School Methods has set the example of handling a 
full mmiber of large teaching units in a thorough -going fashion, 
and has thus given the demonstration of what good teaching 
may accomplish. 

It is commonly admitted that this enrichment o£ school 
topics with well -organized, concrete data is indispensable, but 
great difficulties lie in the way of getting this kind of illustrative 
data uito the hands of teachers. The vast majority of schools 
are destitute of good libraries and of supplementary books. 
Most teachers have no resource except their own very limited 
experience. Public School Methods is exactly designed to 
bring relief in this difficult situation, to furnish teachers with 
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simple, tangible and appropriate material with which to illus- 
trate and enrich the regular school studies. It is a compact 
library of helpful subject matter on all the school studies. 

NATURAL CORRELATION OF STUDIES 

'39. Deeper Correlation. In harmony with a general demand 
for a closer grouping and organization of studies Public School 
Methods fiunishes many instances of practical correlation 
between studies. For example, language exercises are reen- 
forced by selected poems, by biographical stories, by excursions 
in science and geography. History lessons and geography play 
into each other's hands almost constantly. Drawing contributes 
to a clearer expression of ideas in nearly all studies. Construc- 
tive devices gained in the industrial arts help to work out models 
in geography and science. 

The problem of correlating studies in a proper organization 
of the whole group of curriculum materials is of profound sig- 
nificance and means far more than setting up of chance connec- 
tions between studies, or even of frequent cross relations among 
them. Correlation, in the deeper sense, is based upon a funda- 
mental organization of studies, an organization such as has been 
demonstrated in the larger teaching units or type studies. 
Correlation has been much talked about as an accidental and 
superficial discovery of chance relationships. 

40. Three Stadies CHoflely Oombined. A true correlation is 
that which is vital and inevitable between studies and cannot 
be neglected without doing serious damage to the meaning of 
the things under discussion. For example, the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition to explore the newly-acquired Louisiana 
territory in 1804 was a historic achievement. It was also geo- 
graphic and scientific in its fundamental character. History, 
geography and science are vitally brought together and so 
clasely combined that it would be folly to separate them. Maps 
and sketches are necessary at every stage, showing the phy.siog- 
raphy of the regions passed through. The study of plants and 
animals and mineral resources are of equal importance. The 
climbing of mountains, adventures with bears and Indians, the 
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climatic conditions and changes, the notification to the Indian 
tribes that the United States government was now in control in 
those regions — all these, mingled into one practical expedition, 
are part and parcel of one undivided larger unit of study. This 
kind of close correlation is fundamental to any proper study. 
We are not compelled to search for connections or to invent rela- 
tions, but simply to see and understand things in their necessary 
combinations just as experience in such a journey of exploration 
yokes them together. This brings things into combination in 
their proper life setting, causally related and tied together. 

The Louisiana topic is one of the large type studies; it illus- 
trates what must happen in any complete development of a 
large unit of instruction worked out with full and adequate 
elabomtion. If we once give ourselves time to think out a big 
topic in all its principal bearings, in its complete? environment 
and life-setting, we shall see several strong reasons for regarding 
correlation of studies as a natural and inevitable mode of study. 
In proper teaching, correlation takes care of it'^elf. It is un- 
avoidable, if the right subject is given a thorough and full con- 
sideration. Many examples of this are furnished in the type 
studies distributed through these volumes. We have been 
led to overlook this deeper phase of correlation because the 
usual treatment of topics in school studies has been super- 
ficial and very brief, not deep and ]jenetrating so as to discover 
the deeper root connections between studies. 

41. Meaning Depends on Belations. The intensive treatment 
of important types, by which we organize a rich and varied 
collection of data around a central developing theme, has 
opened our eyes to the productive character of school subjects 
and especially to the deep and wide-reaching connections and 
interpretations involved in such correlations. The real im- 
portance and meaning of a topic depend wholly upon the extent 
and variety of profitable knowledge — material brought together 
and unified into one comprehensive grasp. We have already 
called attention to the necessity for the elaborate concrete 
and descriptive fullness of treatment necessary in such a big 
object-lesson or type study. The failure to introduce this rich 
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and attractive material into important topics, the tendency to 
cut out descriptive and inviting details, has reduced these 
subjects to meager and sapless outlines, in which we fail to 
detect important relations, because there are none to be seen. 
Relations can be seen when the facts upon which the relations are 
based are at hand, but when these facts are left out, no con- 
clusions can be drawn. Above all things, we must have a rich 
and abundant and pertinent body of facts upon which to spin 
the thread of relations. We must trace cause and effect from 
fact to fact through a close sequence of connected events, or we 
shall never know that there are causes and effects. The rigid 
outline character of much of our study material and the crowd- 
ing in of numerous general statements without any sup])ort from 
facts have made it impossible to see relations or discover ^\idcr 
meanings. As a result, thoughtful teachers have often com- 
plained against the necessary memorizing of much dry and 
meaningless material. 

42. Abundance of Closely Related Facts. This theor>' of rich 
and well-organized knowledge, full of relationships grou]x*d 
into big topics, is frequently illustrated in Public School 
Methods and should never be lost sight of by the teacher. 
We have long known that good thinking consists in seeing 
relationships f in discovering likenesses and contrasts, in group- 
ing and combining large masses of experience into organized 
whdles, which can be seen through and gras])ed as units. How 
then can we expect children, or anybody else, to think without 
an abundance of related facts? The large teaching unit is 
nothing more nor less than a steady, progressive organization of 
related facts growing toward one consolidated and com])rchen- 
sive conclu.sion. Children will think splendidly, if wc will but 
furnish them the stc])ping stones upon which they can march 
steadily toward reliable conclusions. Our diluted and scrappy 
school topics do not permit connected thinking. 

43. Oloistered Isolation of Studies. The trouble is that our 
school studies heretofore have been organized on the ])rind])le 
of isolatimty each study standing squarely on its own feet and 
not even looking over the fence at possibly kindred subjects. 
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Each school subject has been kept rigidly within its own fenced 
boundaries- Each subject in some cases is taught by a separate 
teacher in a separate room, from a separate book. Many 
teachers, in consequence, have supposed that this cloistered 
isolation of each study was a necessary part of the scheme of 
education and that any effort to combine studies would produce 
confusion. 

44. Co- operation Necessary. The effort therefore to bring 
about a close cooperation of studies, a friendly joining of hands 
in mutual support, has against it the whole weight of traditional 
method and an organized isolation of studies. An isolated drill 
on special topics is often advisable. The isolated treatment of a 
single topic, or of a whole study for a short time so as to master 
certain elements, is often necessary, but the next vital step is to 
reneiy the connection with the old friends, the other studies. 
For the final outcome of al! study is cooperation, not isolation. 
For example, we may study in the class in English a lesson in 
pronouns, but the final purpose of such study of pronoims is the 
correct, every-day use of pronouns in all other studies and in 
life. Even geography and history have their chief value not in 
themselves but in their direct contribution to certain life prob- 
lems of the present which require the cooperative wisdom of all 
studies to solve. The reason why we study language at all 
is that we may get such a mastery of its elements that we can 
use them quickly and easily in other studies. This same 
principle applies to all studies. We acquire knowledge in any 
study for the single purpose of putting it into service wherever 
needed in the whole range of studies and of experience, 

46. Keligioo, In religious education we meet the same 
difficulty. Sunday is set apart as a day for religious service and 
thought, and the services of the Church may indeed be an elevat- 
ing and superb expression of religious truth. But no one has 
advocated that this Sundayisotation of religious truth meant Jhat 
religion should be kept apart from thought and action during 
the other six daj-s of the week- Indeed, the chief obstacle to 
reh'gious progress in the world is She failure to carry religion 
over into Monday, Tuesday, etc. 
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A permanent isolation of studies from one another is there- 
fore unnatural and to be deplored. Such a theory of education 
utterly fails to meet the needs of life. It is thoroughly artificial 
and unpractical. It is wholly misleading. 

46. The Panama Oanal an. Example. The large teaching tmit 
or type study is a natural agency for combining into a larger 
whole a variety of knowledge materials gathered from several 
studies. The Panama Canal project, as a colossal type study, 
exemplifies this outstretching power of a big subject to seize 
upon and appropriate to its own purposes many kinds of knowl- 
edge from all studies. It seems primarily to be a history topic. 
At least the main idea has been developing through successive 
stages four hundred years since Columbus's time. The actual 
planning and construction of the canal was one of the import- 
ant achievements of the Roosevelt administration. It will 
forever stand as a great historical achievement; but it plays an 
equally important role in geography. The plans for its con- 
struction involved a full acquaintance with the physiography 
and climate of the canal zone, and its whole purpose is to facil- 
itate and cheapen commercial exchange about the world and 
between the oceans, on a grand scale. In planning and con- 
structing the canal scientific knowledge and invention were in 
constant demand in numberless ways. The sanitary cleaning 
up of the canal strip was carried out at an expense of twenty 
million dollars and was purely scientific in plan and method. 
The machines used in dredging, in blasting out the Culcbra 
(now Gaillard) Cut, the electric engines used in a hundred 
ways in the procesvses of construction and the present manage- 
ment are products of the most advanced scientific invention. 
Without modem scientific ideas and appliances the canal could 
never have been planned and built. The government of the 
United States employed its best diplomacy. Congress discussed 
and approved the final decisions, and the President a])])ointcd 
the men who were qualified as administrators and engineers 
wisely to carry forward this great undertaking. It is a big 
topic in civil administration. 

About five thousand skilled leaders, scientific experts and 
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manners directed the acti%'ities of 40,000 workers, who came 
together from many countries and races — East Indians, 
ne},Toes from the West Indies, Italians, Spaniards, Chinese and 
a ft-w other nationalities. It is a practical study of many 
races of men, their physical arid mental efEciency and working 
power. This is a very meager list of a few of the important 
agencies and persons and resources which were brought together 
and cooperated through a period of nine years till the work was 
completed. At an expense of nearly four hundred million dol- 
lars all the resources and knowledge of a great nation were made 
available for this achievement. An effort to isolate these various 
topics according to school studies and to treat them separately 
would be a piece of stark foolishness. 

47. Etot Big Topic Correlates Severn Stadies. It would be 
impossible to treat the Panama Canal exclusively as an his- 
torical topic or as a science topic. It requires both of these in 
close conjunction. The theory of isolation of studies into sepa- 
rate compartments is wholly inapplicable to the Panama Canal 
The same conclusion must be drawn with regard to other large 
teaching units, such as the building of the first Pacific railway, 
the description of the large steel mills at Pittsburgh, harbor 
improvements at New York or Fulton's first steamboat on the 
Hudson. Such a large topic, with its broad scope, is sure to re- 
quire important knowledge data from three or four different 
studies. The old classification of studies will remain for conven- 
ience in discussion, but the boundaries between them have to 
be broken down every time wc undertake .the satisfactory treat- 
ment of a big topic ill any one of them. 

48. The OottoD Indastry. Ifweundertake tostudythecotton 
industry in the South the mere list of sub-topics is a convincing 
proof of the necessary correlation of several studies. The cotton 
plant Itself is a botanical specimen in its growth and life history. 
The cultivation of the crop is agriculture, the dealing with the 
boll-weevil is chiefly scientific, the cotton gin and the cotton 
press art' scientific machines, the by-products of cotton are 
obtained by scientific processes, the shipment of cotton to the 
factories und markets is commerce and transportation, the 
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study of labor problems in the cotton belt and the relation of 
whites and blacks is economics and sociology, the manufacture 
of cotton into textile fabrics with the numerous machines and 
inventions and its labor problems and mill-operatives, wages, 
hours of labor and factory sanitation deals with a large group 
of the varied subjects difficult to classify. In fact, there is no 
reason for attempting to classify and isolate these varied sub- 
jects. They belong together in one combined picture, one 
organized treatment of a practical occupation or group of oc- 
cupations. 

The more we look into it the more we are convinced that big 
topics are too complex for single studies. Now that we are 
compelled to deal with large topics, to organize our course of 
study to a large extent out of such material, we must be pre- 
pared to solve the problem of correlation. 

49. A Reflex of Life Itself. One significant reason why big, 
practical units of study such as we have been discussing have 
such a wide range of correlations is that they are really life 
projects, that is, enterprises which reflect definite life situations, 
such as we meet in business, in social and industrial or economic 
affairs. Life itself pays no attention whatever to the bookish 
classifications of the schools. A farmer, for example, in working 
with farm machinery has to do with ])rinciplcs of mechanics; 
in combating chinch bugs he must know of instxt life; in finding 
a sale for his wheat he studies markets; in selecting and testing 
his seed com he uses scientific methcxls; in building a silo for 
feeding dairy cows he is thinking of the health and food of his 
cattle; in fertilizing his fields he resorts to scictitific knowledge 
in several ways; in dealing with farm animals he needs veterinary 
knowledge; to meet changes in weather he watches the reports 
of the Weather Bureau; and he reads the agriailtural journal 
to get information on scores of other sul)jecls. The farmer gath- 
ers and uses knowledge from all sources, just as he needs it. 
But the same is true of the houseket*i)er, the business manager 
of a coal mine, or of a woolen mill, of a lawyer in his legal 
practice or of a merchant in running a store. ]!)ver\'\vhere in 
life is this close interaction of knowledge from all sources, this 
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intimate blending of experiences. The schcx)l is doing well when 
it imitates this process of unionizing studies, of compelling 
them to get into quick service in all conceivable ways, of ready 
adjustment to life problems and human needs. The school 
studies have been too aristocratic in their aloofness from one 
another and from life. The introduction and use of large 
practical units of study such as Public School Methods so 
often recommends and illustrates brings education much closer 
to every-day needs. 

50. Belations Extending in Two Directions. The expansion 
of one of these practical topics into large dimensions and into 
extensive correlations is foimd to be necessary for two cogent 
reasons. First, because there is a progressive, genetic develop- 
ment in such a purposive enterprise which leads often through an 
extensive sequence of valuable topics, the chief stages in the 
essential growth of the subject. The whole topic stretches itself 
out longitudinally into a strong, necessary and logical sequence. 
The natural scope and importance of the subject demand this 
lengthened sequence and a full understanding cannot be gained 
on any other plan. This is what we may call the practical and 
logical process of carrying through a projected line of study to 
its legitimate conclusion. In the second place, the subject 
spreads out laterally to find its proper relations and setting. 
The side lines, branching out from the central topics, are quite 
as important to the proper interpretation and balancing of 
judgments as the main longitudinal sequence. A big topic 
requires considerable breadth as well as length to exhibit its 
full] meaning and influence. This explains the need for de- 
scriptive fullness, for concrete embellishment, for artistic bal- 
ance and finish. These cross-lines in thinking give a topic its 
proper setting in life, its vital relations to the whole field of ex- 
perience. When both these requirements have been fully met, 
we have a complete and standard organization of subject matter. 

51. Economy of Time and Effort. One of the curious results 
sure to come from such an extended development of a big topic 
is a surprising economy of time and effort in study. A large 
amount of time spent in the elaborate and masterly study of a 
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single topic with a broad scope and a typical import is not only 
well spent but is a pronounced conscrver of time and energ^y. 
Because no time is wasted on meaningless facts or on formal 
phrases, because every blow counts, every fact is seen in its 
true relation and meaning. Such work well done and mastered 
never has to be done a second time. It has settled itself through 
full assimilation into the mind with a clear meaning and a per- 
manent conviction. 

52. Teachers Broad-Minded. Teachers who wish to have a 
solid basis of rational thought tmdemeath all their instruction 
should make a study of this problem of correlation. This 
increasing demand for closer combining of studies, for a social 
cooperation among all branches of knowledge to the ends of life, 
lays upon the teacher an obligation to be broad-minded. No 
teacher can afford to be merely a teacher of arithmetic or of 
language or of history and cut off the connections with the rest 
of the world. This is a kind of narrowness that cannot be 
tolerated in teachers. The teacher of any special subject may 
well spend half his time on the special data and principles of 
that subject; the other half of his time should be spent in follow- 
ing out the life-relationships of his narrow field to other phases 
of the great world of experience. This will give him a proper 
balance of mind, and nothing else will. To shut himself up in a 
small compartment in one study and then build high fences to 
shut out the rest of the world is a sure mode of self -extinction. 

MOTIVATION IN SCHOOL STUDIES 

63. Old-Time MotivatioxL In recent years we hear much 
about the motivation that ought to be present in school per- 
formances. By this is now meant purposive study from the 
standpoint of the child, the voluntary devotion to school work, 
bc»cause the child himself is impelled to work out some desired 
end or achievement of his own choice. The advantage of such 
motivation is apparent because the child becomes his own task- 
master. He is self -active and self-determined. As he grows older 
he will need more and more this power of wise self-determina- 
tion. 
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The old-fadiioned school had plenty oi motivation. A i 
bunch of good stout whips or birch stick just back of the 
teacher's desk were designed to exert pressure where it was 
needed. "Lickin' and lamin' " were supposed to go together; 
to all intents and purposes they did, and they came in regular 
rotat.on. The authority and will of the teacher set up such 
motives as seemed to be effective, and considerable serious 
study was rciilly accomplished by this method. There were 
alwa>'s some children perhaps who did not require tMs coercive 
stimulus to study but instead found satisfaction in the school 
exercises. This pressure of external authority as a necessary 
means of motivating studies was reenforced by the theory 
of severe mental discipline; the more painful and severe the 
effort, the better the training. This idea has survived down to 
the present and is still enforced on a large scale. 

A milder but similar external pressure was exerted by a 
system of marks and ratings. The ambition to get good marks 
and to have the credit for a high standing has alway-s been a 
powerful stimulus to many students, while the negative impulse 
to avoid disgrace and failure was an equally cogent motive. 
These external reenforcements of study are not to be com- 
pared in educative value to the strong impulses and motives that 
may be awakened in the child himself, the arousing of his own 
conscious purposes and energies for the accomplishment of 
worth-while results. 

64. The Center of Gravity Changed. With the growth and 
adoption of better and more humane ideas in education, real 
child study and (^ater consideration for children have come 
into vogue. We are considering more and more the natural 
impulses and periods of gro^^iJi and mental development in 
children and less the mere formal studies. We consider also 
the wide differences and variations among children in mental 
caliber, in tastes, inclinations and talents. To a certain extent 
we look to the children themselves for guidance in the choice of 
lessons and activities. We even go so far as to say that the 
center of gravity in the matter of motivation should be trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the child. As fast as the child devel- 
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ops intelligence and self-control he should be given greater free- 
dom and a wider range of choice in his studies and actions. In 
all these matters the schools have become far less arbitrary 
and dictatorial. There is not only a milder treatment of chil- 
dren but a more genuine respect for them, for their rights and 
endowments. The schoolmaster is not merely an autocrat who 
imposes tasks and enforces discipline, but a friend and guide, 
a wise director of studies and, if necessary, a critic and respected 
mentor. 

It was discovered and gradually brought home to teachers 
that children might take pleasure in their school studies. Even 
arithmetic and granmiar might have attractions for some pupils. 
Studies are not necessarily irksome and disagreeable. In fact, 
literature, historical biography and geography, in different ways, 
are highly stimulating subjects to many students. Moreover, 
the school is entitled to physical activities in shops and on the 
playground, in the gymnasiimi, in garden and in domestic 
science rooms. In recent years the activities of small children 
in games, rhythmic dancing and in constructive efforts and in 
dramatics constitute a large part of the schoolroom activities. 
Thus are satisfied the powerful natural impulses of children for 
motor expression, for running and jumping, for outdoor excur- 
sions and for many kinds of games and physical occupations. 
Great changes have taken place in the school in affording free ac- 
tivities and modes of self-expression in nearly every kind of study. 

55. The Doctrine of Interest. About twenty-five years ago 
the doctrine of interest came into much prominence as a vital 
factor in the training of children. Interest in studies was set up 
not only as a means of stimulating effort in studies but also as a 
much desired result or goal. A permanent interest in science or 
literature, in geography or history was declared to be one of the 
most desirable achievements in education. This notion of 
the legitimate and lasting interests awakened by studies when 
properly selected and handled has found its way into all of our 
educational ])lans and modes of thought. It has much to do 
with the motivation of children's studies and with laying out 
courses of study. 
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56, Deeper Forces in Child Life. This shifting over to the 
emotional side of a child's life, to a real regard for his desires 
and interests, marks a complete change in the purpose and 
character of education. This plan reaches down much deeper 
into a child 's nature, into his natural interests and affections, 
to his fundamental hiunan impulses, to his own initiative and 
self-determination . 

The school studies acquire a new significance. They become 
the channels through which the strong impulses and feelings 
of the child flow. It is through the studies that these vigorous 
and abiding interests are awakened and strengthened, which in 
time become the strongest motives for effort. Whole courses 
of study have been planned and tried out with the one purpose 
of molding character through the cultivation of the better 
classes of interests spontaneous in child nature. At any rate, 
the fundamental doctrine of cultivating a child 's native interests 
as a basis for knowledge and character development has come 
to hold a leading place in our educational theory and practice. 
We have at last gone over onto the child's groimd, the place 
where his affections are enlisted and made efficient for educa- 
tional ends. This is genuine motivation. 

57. The Story. The discovery of the story as an educational 
instrument has wrought wonderful changes in the school. 
This is because it fits so closely the child's natural instincts and 
interests. The kindergarten took it up first, and the primary 
school has made it an essential part, a vital part, of the early 
studies. Together with games and constructive activities, the 
story has redeemed and rescued the primary school from dull 
formalism. And now we are beginning to find in the story 
suited to older children an equally valuable means of vitalizing 
the studies in intermediate grades. This is indeed an entering 
wedge for improving all the studies of these middle grades, the 
language work especially, but in full measure the history, 
geography and literature. 

68. A Pedagogical Treasure. The first-class story is a pedago- 
gical treasure, because it gives a picturesque life setting to an 
idea or theme that completely absorbs the child's interest. It 
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organizes around this center of interest all the knowledge- 
material necessary to give it a full natural environment. That 
is, it is a convincing object lesson and demonstration to the 
child's own full satisfaction. It is a complete pedagogical 
achievement, and as an expression of the child 's own judgments 
will never lose its power. A well-rounded story is one of the 
best illustrations of a genuine type study, embodying a funda- 
mental thought. The select story moves progressively toward a 
destined end upon which the thought can be organized and di- 
rected. The central motive can be developed in orderly sequence. 
The story of Robinson Crusoe runs through a series of projects 
which develop imder the strain of a life situation. Such a story 
works out a dominant trend into a series of problems for the 
child. The same is true of the story of the exploits of Ulysses 
and of Daniel Boone *s adventures. 

59. Interest in the Problem. Quite another form of motiva- 
tion is furnished by problems in arithmetic. They present a 
difficulty to be met and mastered by the child's own effort. 
Arithmetic has long been the problem-solving study far excel- 
lencey the standard subject for offering children a chance to do 
their own thinking. The motive employed is the impulse to 
solve the mystery. There is an appeal also to the child 's stub- 
bornness of will, the determination to win out and solve the 
problem, no matter what the difficulty. 

60. The Investigating Spirit. Still another form of motivation 
was put in ser\ice in connection with nature-study and science, 
in experiments in physics, chemistry and biology. The inves- 
tigating spirit is put on the trail of some supposed truth or 
error, some hypothesis or guess. In the garden exj^eriments are 
made with plants and soils. In the laboratory chemical reac- 
tions are tested out. The lure of the unsolved ])roblem draws on 
the scientist, and children, in the sim])ler phases of nature study, 
feel the pull of this investigating spirit. 

In these various ways motivation of school studies has been 
introduced, and the children themselves find opportunity for 
self-reliant effort, for thinking ahead, for planning and execut- 
ing schemes of their own. They are all preliminary efforts to 
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and conclude that education tends toward greater freedom of 
action and more free choice and self-determinadoo in all idiases 
of school work- 

This is evidenced by the fact that in recitation and study at 
every kind we are disposed to set up intelligible ends whidi 
command the interest and voluntary effort of children. There 
is less oi dictation and of arbitrary' assignment and more of 
question and problem. Such instruction demands more intel- 
ligence and foresight and ingenuity on the part of teachers than 
the old regime, with its fi.xed and formal requirements. 

61. The Project. The project, as a purposeful enterprise 
involving difficulties and requiring deliberate fores^ht and wise 
planning, is the latest and completest form of the motiv'ated 
lesson or series of lessons. There are certain subjects in which 
the project comes to the front as the main and essential phase 
of study, as in shop-work, with its well planned construction and 
careful executions, or in domestic science, with its practical and 
definite undertakings in sewing and cooking, and in agriculture, 
with its many farm enterprises of the strictly project t>"pe. 

The smaller projects which children voluntarily undertake 
for their own satisfaction, as making a kite, building a dam in 
the brook, constructing and using a tree house or going on a 
camping trip, are types of self -activity in which the school has 
become much interested, and in its own shops Jind workrooms 
it imitates such varied minor projects. 

62. Big Projects, In the active world of business, of agricul- 
ture, of city improvement, of state government, larger projects 
of communities and states are now often made the subject of 
study, as the construction of bridges and elevators, the founding 
of colleges, the drainage of extensive swamps, the building 
of ships. These larger projects in their beginnings and develop- 
ment and in their results become strongly interesting subjects 
of study. They hold out great inducements to the thinker. 
They are tangible objective demonstrations of the great enter- 
prises that modem society is engaged in producing. Sometimes 
they are historical projects, executed hundreds or even thous- 
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ands of years ago, as the Pyramids, the Great Wall of China or 
the Colosseum. History itself in its strongest manifestations 
and in its great typical enterprises and reforms has been a series 
of projects backed by great energetic characters, as Raleigh 's 
projects for discovery and settlement, Drake *s voyage around 
the world, Hannibal *s march against Rome, the reconstruction 
of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. 

63. Effects upon Teachers and Pupils. Public School Meth- 
ods furnish a scheme for bringing these minor and major pro- 
jects to the front, giving elaborated examples of such projects 
in the different studies and .showing the motivation of school 
exercises in its strongest form. There can be little doubt that 
the best line of progress for the improvement and organization of 
school studies has been found at kist in this proper working out 
of well chosen projects. It is a form of instruction that appeals 
to the stronger motives of teachers as well as of children. The 
selection and working out of these typical projects opens a wide 
and inspiring field of effort for teachers. Indeed in the pursuit 
of such plans the teacher may make the most notable progress, 
both in academic scholarship and in professional skill and effi- 
ciency. Of course, the underlying purpose is to awaken self- 
activity and initiative in children, to place the whole incentive 
for effort in the child *s own spirit and to relieve the teacher of 
the responsibility of doing the child's work for him. Let each 
child develop into a self-propelled, intelligent worker, with clear 
views as to what he is driving at and strong personal motives 
for accomplishment. 

THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

64. Cooperative Social Management. A form of instruction 
that has come into vogue of late but is vague and doubtful in 
the minds of many teachers is known as the socialized recita- 
tion. It is a cooperative effort of the children to manage their 
own affairs, to conduct in their own way the ])rocc\sscs of inves- 
tigation and of discussion. It is not feasible to give childRm 
absolute independence in controlling the methods of study. 
Even adults in legislatures and in congress are guilty of an awful 




waste and of extravagant blundering when left to free discus- 
sion in their own way. Children are in the process of learning 
and of acquiring experience, and they require wise guidance, 
even where they are allowed freedom to direct their own affairs. 
It is necessary to have a prudent, well-balanced teacher in the 
background to intervene in quiet and in positive ways when ' 
circumstances so advise. 

Examples. The school shoiild, however, offer many op- 
portunities for children in classes and as an entire school to 
assume leadership in directing their own projects. The manage- 
ment of a literary society by electing their officers and conduct- 
ing debates and parliamentary procedure is a familiar example 
of this cooperation. To what extent can this method of or- 
ganization be applied to class instruction? It has been attempt- 
ed in a variety of ways, and has sometimes gained a marked 
success. It is a difficult thing to describe, because it is so vari- 
able, so subject to change and imforeseen developments. Free- 
dom to do things in one's own way means uncertainty as to 
just how things are likely to be done. Sometimes for lack of 
wise planning they are very poorly done. 

The organization of a school society (sometimes called a 
school city for self-government) to imdertake projects of self- ■ 
management in school discipline, or a plan for schoolhouse 
decoration, or the lay-out and equipment of a tennis court, or 
playground, or for debating and discussing a problem in history, 
such as the tariff, or the League of Nations, is not uncommon. 
Instead of the teacher taking charge of the recitation with 
questions and assignments, the children organize themselves 
into a study groupiassign the parts, study up the references and 
report in succession under the presiding control of one of their 
own number. Sometimes children drill each other on special 
parts of the program. Sometimes the class falls into two groups 
which are rivals in debate or recitation, to see which side can 
present the better results. Then the leaders of each group will 
try to organize and direct the work so as to win in the contest. 
It develops leadership, cooperation, thoughtful planning, readi- 
ness and self-reUance in discussion and in handling information. 
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Such discussions are highly interesting and stimulating to the 
children and may even bring together valuable knowledge. 

65. Wise Suggestions. Wherever this kind of cooperative 
situdy by children is carried on, the teacher is in the background 
always ready with advice and suggestion and occasionally with 
control. Indeed, there -may be danger of the children depend- 
ing too much upon the teacher, or, on the other hand, of the 
individual children being too wilful in their own self-determina- 
tion. Children must learn how to regulate themselves, and 
this is one of the ways of doing it. 

When this plan of instruction is undertaken, it is wise to 
select beforehand valuable topics for discussion. The large units 
of study which we have been discussing at length furnish prob- 
ably the best themes for discussion. The type studies are just 
such large standard units around which discussions may wisely 
center. Information may be gathered from different sources, 
presented and disposed of. The fact that such a t>'pe study has 
a well-defined movement of thought, leading to important con- 
clusions and capable of wide application is of great advantage. 

If the children's study and investigation of a subject are to 
avoid a helter-skelter collection and scattering in many direc- 
tions, there must be some controlling thought sequence which 
is held to and worked out to a finish. 

The well-defined project is a very convincing demonstration 
of the necessity for this steady concentration toward a necessary 
end or aim. The project looks toward a practical achievement, 
and if it does not reach this result, failure and inefficiency stare 
us in the face. Projects are life enterprises looking toward wor- 
thy results, and failure is not one of these desired results. 

BIOGRAPHY IN THE GRADES 

66. The Personal Side of History. An examination of the 
volumes of Public School Methods will show that in develop- 
ing the course of study from the primary grades on through the 
intermediate and grammar school biography is given an im- 
portant place. In Volume Five, especially, the history course 
is elaborated and many biographical stories arc introduced. 
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Biography is the personal and objective side of history. It 
corresponds to object lessons in nature lore and science. For 
children, from the third grade on, nothing can surpass the in- 
terest and mental stimulation aroused by a well-developed 
biography. A man or woman of strong personal qualities, show- 
ing himself in lively dramatic exploits, as Grace Darling or 
John Paul Jones, awakens the strongest response in children 
and at the same time leads directly into important historical 
situations. 

67. A Good BlogT&phical Story of Remarkable Value. A com- 
pletely-developed, well-balanced biographical story, exhibiting 
a strong character in its complete life environment, showing 
power and resourcefulness in action, is one of the powerful 
instrumentalities in education. To bring such a character into 
the lives of children in its genuine quality, in its full, manly or 
womanly vigor and simplicity, is a remarkable achievement in 
educational experiaice. To bring such stories into form suitable 
for schools and to acquire the art of treating them up to their 
full merits in class instruction is putting to the front one 
of the best educational ideals that can be set up to kindle am- 
bitious effort. Such a biography, well taught, sets up a high 
standard for educational efficiency. It is a complete whole, and 
as such, illustrates the type idea in teaching, because such a 
person is usually a distinct type, a representative of an idea. 

As good examples of the outstanding biographical leader we 
may name La Salle among the French explorers. Sir Francis 
Drake among bold English seamen in Elizabeth's time, Richard 
the Lion-heart in early English history, William Tell in the 
legendary history of the Swiss, Sir William Wallace among the 
Scotch, Daniel Boone among our Western pioneers, George 
Rogers Clarke, sometimes called the "Hannibal of the West, " 
William Perm as the founder of a state. Stark among the Green 
Mountain heroes, Sevier, the leader of East Tennessee. These 
are but examples of many. 

Beginning among the earlier nations, we have a regular suc- 
cession of hero stories. David and Ulysses; of traditional or 
legendary tales, Horatius and Alfred; of early myths, Theseus 
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and Siegfried; of romance, Roland and Arthur; of explorers, 
Magellan and Fremont; of pioneer backwoodsmen, Robertson 
and Boone; of naval and military heroes, Lawrence and Perry 
and Anthony Wayne; of pioneer preachers, Eliot, Williams 
and Peter Cartwright; and finally, of statesmen and philan- 
thropists, Hamilton and George Peabody. 

68. American Biography the Best. It is of tmtold significance 
for us to know that American history is prolific in interesting 
and valuable biography. This is, indeed, a mild way of putting 
it. In the early settlements along the Eastern coast and in the 
later westward movements across the continent, enterprising 
and heroic leaders have led the frontiersmen. The growing 
states that sprang from the early explorations and settlements 
brought forth a remarkable ntunber of sturdy, independent 
characters. The work of exploring and later of exploiting the 
resources of this continent bred up an ingenious and resoiux^eful 
]XK)ple. The rugged school of experience trained up extraor- 
dinary men and women, even when nothing better than rough- 
hewn log schoolhouses represented the educational system. The 
early history of no other coimtry can display the stories of so 
many men who as occasion required could wield effectively the 
axe, the sword or the pen. Men like Sevier could take an Indian 
scalp or make a speech in Congress as the occasion required. 

Many of the best history stories have already been incor- 
porated into our common school course and have been distribut- 
ed along through the grades from the third or fourth to the 
eighth. Public School Methods gives emphasis to this cu- 
riously valuable material by introducing many of the stories at 
length, as those of Marquette, Fulton, Eliot, Boone, Franklin, 
Jackson, Lee, Lincoln and others. 

69. History Stories Oombine History and Geography. We 
have already laid special stress on the close relation between 
history and geography and that an intimate correlation be- 
tween these two studies is highly ])rofitable. It would be easily 
])ossible to teach the major part of American geogra])hy as a 
necessary backgrotmd for fifteen or twenty of the best American 
biographies, especially of the explorers and cariy settlers, as 
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Champlain and John Smith, Lewis and Clark, De Soto and 
Frfeiont. Two studies can be brought together and taught more 
effectively than either one by itself. This union of studies 
would increase their power and effectiveness and likewise econ- 
omize time. 

70. True Ooimectdon between Europe and America. Much 
has been said and books have been written for the schools to 
furnish what is called " tlie European background for American 
history. " But the main point of contact between Europe and 
America is located in the life experiences of those men and wom- 
en whose early lives were spent in England, France, Scotland 
and other countries of Europe and who came to America to 
found settlements and build up states, as John Winthrop, 
Roger Williams, Peter Stuyvesant, William Penn, Lord Balti- 
more, the Virginia Cavaliers, the Quakers, the Germans, the 
Scotch Irish and the French. 

The full biographies of the leaders of emigration will brii^ 
us into sharper contact with the jarring forces, the religious and 
poHtical struggles and the economic upheavals in Europe than 
any long and tedious enumeration of leading facts of European 
history. The early Puritans and Quakers and Baptists who 
came from Europe were deeply agitated, almost fuming with 
the pohtical and religious controversies of those coim tries. The 
pot was boiling in Europe when they left, and their minds were 
still hot with the feelings and convictions generated by those 
intense controversies. The Puritans and Cavaliers transplanted 
their ideas and convictions to the soil of America and set up 
the standards for home and State and Church which they 
brought with them. Close and intimate contact with the leading 
characters of these migrations and settlements is the strongest 
means of cementing the connection between Europe and 
America. 

71. Intensive Treatment of Bioerapbir. The intensive, per- 
sonal treatment of these biographical stories, the exhibition of 
individual character by anecdote, adventure, outbursts of 
anger or sallies of wit, intense prejudices, personal affections 
and antipathies, faults and foibles, love of dress and display or 
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carelessness, fearlessness in danger — ^all these and other means 
are used to get behind the scenes and secure true revelation of 
character. Casting aside vague generalities, it is necessary to 
plunge into the source materials which give unconscious self- 
revelation of personal motive, feeling and character. This kind 
of study is deep and penetrating and qualifies the teacher to 
expose the striking features of personality in a strong light. 

72. Eminent Scientists. Biography requires this kind of in- 
tensive treatment, this intimate companionship with men of 
strong personality, so as to get the direct impress of their in- 
dividual qualities. This suggests the vital elements that a 
teacher must put into historical teaching, the living over again 
of picturesque and powerful scenes in history. Biography in 
this manner touches up history with a dramatic interest, such 
as Shakespeare gives to Cromwell and Richard III. 

Biography has a much wider scope than we have yet indi- 
cated. The field of science and the marvelous advancements 
of modem times in discovery and invention are most strikingly 
revealed in the biographies of eminent scientists. The story of 
Pasteur's life, revealing his patience and zeal and precision in 
scientific experiment with bacteria and the useful results he 
achieved, gives an insight into one of the most interesting de- 
velopments in medical practice, besides other, perhaps equally 
important, applications of his discoveries. 

For young people in the grades the biographies of men like 
Franklin, Audubon, Agassiz, Burroughs, Gray and Edison 
offer an introduction to such studies and to the fruitful results 
they brought about that is of the greatest significance for 
education. 

73. Author's Biographies. The same may be asserted for 
literary men and women, such as Longfellow, Dickens, Scott, 
Whittier, Macaulay, Irving and others. A vital and personal 
narrative of interesting experiences in their lives may throw 
much light upon their writings and recnforce all literary studies. 
But all such biographies must be wrought out by those who 
know how to tell a story, how to reveal character by vivid 
flashes and suggestion, by grouping and combining experience 
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into striking and remarkable exhibits of famous persons and 
events. 

74, BiograplLy Uany-Sided. Even autobiography has an im- 
portant place, as illustrated in Franklin's life and in the letters 
of other authors and men of distinction. 

From these various phases of biography it is evident that it 
is many-sided in its range and has abroad scope in the course of 
study. It is perhaps the best means we have for reenforcing 
and intensifying the teachings of history. There is, indeed, 
among thoughtfid educators a marked tendency to depreciate 
the mere general outlines of history as dull and profitless and 
to resort to biography as a means of giving history a stronger 
hold upon children's minds, a more intense realization of his- 
torical events and their meaning. 

It may be said also that in spite of this conviction of the 
need for complete and graphic biographical stories, elaborately 
and artistically wrought out, too many of the stories furnished 
in our school books are brief and scrappy, wholly inadequate as 
teaching unife to produce the effects desired. A few biographies 
fruitfully worked out and graphically presented on a full 
backgroxmd of descriptive experiences will serve the purpose far 
better than a large number of brief, condensed narratives. 

It should be remarked also that our high schools and col- 
leges are showing an appreciation of biography as a superior 
form and mode of instruction for adults. Some of the really 
valuable and inspiring university courses now are lectures on 
great men, presented with dramatic detail and vivid characteri- 
zation. It is probable that high school history would be greatly 
strengthened if converted largely into biography. 

75. Great Men Representative of Great Ideas and Movements. 
One special reasonmaybe assigned forthis preeminent place that 
choice biography should have throughout the whole course of 
education. Great men are typical embodiments of great ideas ^ 
and important movements, as Bacon, of inductive reasoning; 
Darwin, of the evolutionary doctrine; Webster, as the type of 
statesman who was profoundly impressed with the impcrtance 
of our federal union; Scott, as a type of the great novelist. 
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Huxley was a fine representative of the idea of modem scientific 
study. Emerson 's essays on Representative Men are a remark- 
able demonstration of this typical, universial quality incarnated 
in individuals. Plato was the type of the idealist in philosophy, 
Galileo of scientific discovery along modem lines. Columbus 
is one preeminent type of the modem geographic explorer. 
In such men the great ideas that move the world come to their 
most powerful expression and take on a meaning that common 
men can understand. 

The emphasis here placed upon biography is designed to give 
to superior biographical stories a prominence such as has been 
given to type studies and projects in several studies. A select 
biography is an important center upon which to group and 
combine extensive knowledge material. Being also typical, it 
is, in fact, a superior form of the type study. Such central topics 
are coming into full recognition as strategic points in education 
and strongholds of knowledge, and it is far more important to 
take possession of a few such strongholds than to scatter super- 
ficially over a broad field of more or less miscellaneous facts; 
better far than to memorize a long list of so-called important 
facts. Our schools have been too much addicted to this process 
and too little disposed to group about fundamental ideas and 
strong jxjrsonalities the illuminating knowledge that really ex- 
plains the important problems and forces of our time. 

Our teaching needs to be centralized upon essentials; these 
essentials are not mere lists of im]}ortant facts, but large 
teaching units embodying controlling ideas. There can be no 
better manifestation of an important idea than as exhibited by 
a strong biographical portraitiu^. A man of action in a world 
of action exhibited as a representative of a constructive idea 
working upon society is one of the best centers of organization 
that can be discovered. 

AMERICANIZATION 

76. Biography. One of the chief functions of the common 
schools is to cultivate in the children the best s])irit and the best 
influences of American life. Fortunately, the whole school 
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program and the curriculum of studies contribute in fruitful 
abundance the educative influences best calculated to realize 
this purpose. 

It is very plain that the inspiring biographies of noble 
Americans, which we have just discussed at length, will con- 
tribute one of the chief elements in this Americanization pro- 
jjram. It has been observed that the stories of Lincoln and 
Washington and of other American heroes and leaders are very 
popular in classes of foreigners studying English in our night 
schools. These are classes for adults. Such stories selected 
from our earlier and later history are remarkable illustrations 
of the spirit and opportunity of American life. While these for- 
eigners are learning to read and talk English they are also ab- 
sorbing through personal biography the ideas and aspirations 
of common interest to all Americans. 

One of our great historians has emphatically affirmed the 
statement that the frontier is the spot above all other places 
where the genuine spirit of American life can be met in its most 
distinctive form. The biographical stories of exploration and of 
frontier life are also the strongest and most invigorating of our 
American history, including such characters as Washington in 
his early years, Jackson, George Rogers Clark, Kenton, Boone, 
Houston, Davie Crockett and many others. 

Our school children are of many races, and they enter the 
schools speaking many languages, but in passing through the 
primary and intermediate grades they absorb the hero stories of 
American life; because of these and other life influences before 
they finish the grades they are so completely Americanized that 
an onginal Puritan could hardly discriminate between them and 
his own children. 

The school in its whole organization and environment, as 
well as in its curricultun, contributes powerfully to this same 
end. A working knowledge of the English language is of course 
indispensable for any one who is to share in American ideas and 
civilization. So we say that any one who can read and write 
simple English is at least literate, and has the basis x 
to acquire the culture and experience of our times. 
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77. The Best American Writers. But the spirit and temper of 
America can be acquired only by absorbing its better ideas and 
standards, as demonstrated in history and literature and the 
very life of the people. Literature supplies a very important 
contribution, as expressed in the works of Whittier, Bryant, 
Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Webster, Everett, Lincoln and 
other distinctly American authors. Such writers have set up 
the ideals of American life, the best expression of our hopes and 
aspirations, the progressive, forward looking aims which 
foretell a better and greater future. America is a national life 
in the making, and its best spirit is expressed by the word 
opportunity. 

The schools are trying to make the best use of literature to 
this end. The lives of authors, such as Irving and Hawthorne 
and Whitman, with the message of their works, are a very sig- 
nificant part of our best American hopefulness and idealism. 
These arc caught up into the lives of boys and girls, and will 
thus continue to perpetuate from generation to generation the 
best qualities of our Arfierican life. 

The teachings of geography and science are beginning to 
contribute powerfully to this same end, because the greatness 
of these topics expresses the largeness, the amplitude of Ameri- 
can life in its material aspects in harmony with the great spirit- 
ual forces at work. 

78. Material Resources. The large projects that have been 
worked out and that are now in proccvss of development in indus- 
trial and economic life — our vast wheat belts and cornfields; 
our railroads, rivers and canals; our mining and forestry; our 
fisheries; our huge commercial exchanges; our colossal manu- 
facturing ])lants, and our civic institutions — are of such magni- 
tude and importance as to awaken the respect and admiration 
of boys and girls. They should be disaisscd on sitch a broad 
scale and with such a comprehensive clearness as to make all to 
realize the grandeur of our country in its material resources 
and the still greater importance of its government and institu- 
tions. 

The largely-expanded type studies and projects we have been 
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discussing are an effort to satisfy this new demand for great 
descriptive object-lessons appropriate to our enlarging national 
life. Little, trifling topics, formal memory drills on the mere 
names of things, will not satisfy this American spirit, this larger 
comprehension of powerful and active agencies at work in 
American society. The schools must rise to this new occasion, 
must seize upon what is aggressively great and typical and 
elaborate — ^these larger concepts on a background of clearly 
depicted life activities. We must marshal these forces into 
large panoramic views. 

79, BeliKion. American life would be incomplete without the 
powerful patriotic and earnest religious element which has been 
so potential to the present. Many of our noblest institutions 
have sprung from deep religious motives and convictions. The 
school cannot avoid appropriating such influences in its instruc- 
tional work — influences which are intermingled with all our 
history, especially with our literature and our social institu- 
tions. It is not a question as to whether we shall teach the Bible 
in the school, but whether the schofti shall be allowed and 
encouraged to absorb into its teaching the best and most 
powerful influences expressed in American literature and biog- 
raphy, and present as ideals actualW efficient in the active 
life of the people. 

Be-,ides all this, we have in full action the life of the play- 
ground and the democratic social Hfe and intercourse of all 
sorts of children. 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

80. Accurately Seterminfld Standards Needed. One of the 
principal aims of the movement known as "T&sts and Measure- 
ments" is to bring more scientific accuracy into our teaching 
and instructional work. 

We have long used some kind of a marking system and exami- 
nations as a means of determining character and equipment for 
future work. But the defects of our marking systems have been 
notorious, and the variation among teachers even in marking 
the same papers has been so great and even contradictory, that 
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something decidedly better has been demanded. Our written 
and oral examinations, even when carefully regulated, have 
been a very imperfect and often unsatisfactory means of deter- 
mining the scholarship and ability of students. 

What was needed was accurately-determined standards of 
general validity which could be applied to all students, without 
too much machinery. It has been a movement to establish 
reliable scientific standards which can be steadily applied to 
different kinds of school work and,its results. 

The results already achieved have proved themselves to be 
of vast importance to the schools that have made use of them, 
and no matter how important the results already attained the 
future seems to hold far greater things in store. All good teach- 
ers should understand and approve such a movement as this, 
because it puts its seal upon real success and efficiency in school 
work; it will expose shams at every turn, and thus establish the 
work of teaching upon a much sounder basis. 

81. Writing and Spelling Scales. Standard scales were first 
worked out and tested in writing and spelling. On account of 
the simple, formal quality of these studies a measuring scale is 
more eavsily established than in the thought studies like litera- 
ture and science. The Ayers' spelling scale of i,ooo most 
commonly used words is the result of ** 1,400,000 spellings by 
70,000 children in eighty-four cities.'* It rests on a broad 
foundation of real experience with school children. By centering 
the efforts of children upon this limited list of words in universal 
use, a surprising economy of time in spelling is secured. The 
Thomdyke and Ayers writing scales have been develo])ed wnth 
great care, and they form the basis for testing the ability and 
progress of the children in writing. 

By following the directions published for the use of these 
scales, the teacher can soon test the success or failure of her own 
children as compared with a reasonable standard based ui)on 
the work of a large number of children of the same grade. In 
addition to finding out how one's success in teaching coni])ares 
with the standards of other teachers, many other advantages 
come from applying these tests. 




First, it provides for a better grading of the children on the 
basis of knowledge and ability. In comparing and grouping the 
scores made by the members of a class, we note how many are 
above an average requirement and bow many fall below. At 
the two extremes are, first, those who probably are not able to 
do the grade work at all, and in contrast with these a superior 
group who might well be considered as candidates for promotion 
to a higher grade. At any rate, the results of such a test bring 
to the front this question of the proper grading of the class for 
better work in the futiu-e. The results of such caref idly-applied 
tests in some cases have been to advance a considerable per- 
centage of children to a higher grade, where they could have 
the kind of work suited to their abilities. As a means of regard- 
ing children and of getting them into their proper places, such 
tests have been of value to whole systems of schools in cities or 
towns. Such rcgrading economizes the time of children and en- 
ables the teacher to plan her work better for classes whose 
abilities are more equal. 

Secondly, children who have reached an acceptable standard 
for writing or spelling, especially those well above this standard 
scale, can be excused from this kind of work and may devote 
their attention to other studies where progress is needed. This 
would save the abler children from a large amount of useless 
drudgery and waste of time. 

Thirdly, as fast as the formal studies are standardized and 
suitable tests applied, the waste of time in dull repetition and in 
useless exercises can be abolished. In spelling exercises, for 
example, a laq^c amount of time has usually been wasted in 
learning the spelling of unusual words which the average person 
seldom, if ever, uses in writing. The spelling lists made out as a 
basis for the standard scales have been selected with infinite 
care as the result of extensive tabulation of words commonly 
used by children in writing, and by business men in ordinary 
correspondence. They are the words that practically everybody 
uses in writing letters, etc., and their proper spelling is necessary. 
The spelling studies of the schools should be centered upon these 
few words and not distributed widely over a multitude of other 
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words, many of which will never be needed. The "hundred 
demons," selected by Dr. Franklin Jones, are especially 
worthy of careful study, as he has demonstrated that they are 
the words commonly misspelled. A full mastery of this list of one 
htmdred words would probably prevent half the mistakes now 
commonly made in spelling. 

Fourthly, one of the chief advantages of the writing and 
spelling scales is that the child can find and correct his own 
mistakes and can set up his own goals toward which he can work. 
Or, the children can correct one another's work, assisting the 
teacher. Such use of the standard scales is not for the piupose 
of testing classes to determine their relative progress as com- 
pared with other schools, but as a part of regular school exer- 
cises. Whenever possible, children should become interested 
in their own progress and should see plainly the aims to be 
achieved. In this way they can learn to compare themselves 
with an objective standard that has been fixed, not by a care- 
less or arbitrary judgment of one person, but by a comparison 
and averaging of thousands of similar cases. 

82. Ourtis Tests. Arithmetic is also a subject upon which 
much time has been spent in developing standard scales upon 
which to measure the efficiency of actual teaching in the dif- 
ferent grades. 

The Curtis tests are those which have been most widely 
used. They arc designed to measure the success of school chil- 
dren in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
simple numbers. Careful directions are given for the use of 
these tests and for scoring the results, also for comparing the 
results with standard scores which were determined by tabulat- 
ing the performances of thousands of children throughout the 
country. 

Several other important scales have been worked out, as 
the Woody Arithmetic Scales and the Stone Reasoning Tests. 

By a proper use of these tests the teacher can determine 
whether the median score of her class is above or below the 
standard score and the individual status of each child in the class 
with reference to a satisfactory score. It can be shown just 
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where the weakness lies in each case and it suggests that the 1 
teacher should devise a remedy. Such results are of great value j 
to the teacher. 

83. Reading Teats. Avarietyofreadingtestshavebeenworked' ] 
out to measure the efficiency of children in silent reading. ' 
Much stress has been laid upon silent reading, because that kind i 
of reading counts for most in later life. 

Monroe 's Standardized Reading Tests have been employed 
to determine (i) speed in reading (the number of words read 
per minute) and (2) comprehension, or the ability to interpret 
meanings. J 

After using these tests and making out the scores and tabu- I 
lating them so as to determine a median score, the teacher then 
compares these results with a standard score and is able to 
judge what her own success is as compared with a reliable 
standard. She may find it advisable to reclassify the children 
on the basis of these results, or she may use other tests and such 
devices as may serve to help the children to better achievement. 

Other reading tests have been used, as Haggerty's Visual 
Vocabulary Test, Gray's Oral Reading Tests and Thomdyke's J 
Scale, Alpha, 2. I 

These reading tests have been tried out i» a variety of ways, j 
and it is now pos'Hble, by a careful use of these standards and 
by following the directions, to determine the reading ability of 
children. Many teachers, after using these tests as a means 
of judging the standing of their children and the particular 
faults in their reading, have been able to introduce changes in 
their instruction which have greatly improved the quality of 
the reading exercises. Oral reading has also been tried out 
by these tests. One important result is the increased emphasis 
now placed upon silent, or thought, reading. No subject is of 
greater importance among school studies than reading, because J 
the ability to comprehend reading matter from the printed' J 
page is fundamental to success in all studies. i 

Careful tests which have proved successful on a large scale 
have been subjected to the use of tests. Thus far they have been 
mainly employed to test information. But history and geogra- 
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phy and other thought-subjects are far more difficult to test on 
a standard scale than the formal studies, because the best re- 
sults in thinking and judging, in interpreting meanings and in 
appreciation are too variable and intangible to be formally 
tested. Such tests have a tendency to lower the standard to 
purely informational bases, in which memory is the chief thing 
tested. And yet the effort to formulate questions and establish 
a standard scale for these more fugitive thought-studies is 
having an excellent effect. It is leading to more serious and 
thoughtful effort to formulate better questions, which will test 
thought, reasoning and judgment. In thought-studies more at- 
tention is being paid to important topics as centers of organiza- 
tion and to the formulation of questions that strike such centers 
of thought. One of the chief needs in history and geography is 
to determine large standard tuiits and types which will serve as 
measuring units for estimating fundamental values. 

84. General Results. Oneofthechief results thus far attained 
by the tests and measures movement is their use extensively 
in making surveys of city school systems and even of school 
systems on a larger scale. Among these may be mentioned the 
Cleveland Survey, the Butte Stuvey, the Portland (Oregon) 
Survey, the Richmond (Va.) Survey, the San Francisco Sur- 
vey; there are many others whose results have been published, 
while still others are in progress. Through these extensive 
surveys this movement has risen to national importance, and 
definite comparisons have been made between cities and groups 
of cities, showing their relative standing as based upon ex- 
perience with these standard scales. Large cities have estab- 
lished departments of investigation and research with a view to 
improvement in the schools. Many of the universities, es- 
pecially departments of education at universities, have made 
important investigations bearing on imjx)rtant phases of the 
measurement problem and its uses. 

An important chapter in this entire investigation is known 
under the title "The Measurement of General Intelligence/* 
It has been customary to grade children in the ])ublic schcx)! 
according to their age, the date of birth, etc., and children are 
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commonly admitted to the first grade at six, to the second grade 
a year later, etc. The use of intelligence tests has brought out 
the fact more conspicuously that the chronological age of a 
child and his mental age are frequently not the same, and that 
lumping children into classes according to (chronological) age 
is a poor and crude system of grading and brings into the same 
class children of widely different ability and attainment. The 
intelligence tests are designed to reclassify the children on the 
basis of mental age, that is, of real ability. If this can be 
accomplished it will be an untold relief to thousands of teachers 
who mil have in the same class children of similar ability, 
will be of still greater service to more thousands of children who 
will be placed where they can meet reasonable demands and 
can make progress according to capacity. 

On account of the importance of these intelligence tests and ' 
their use in grading children according to mental age, it has I 
been proposed that all teachers in training at normal schools be 
required to pursue a course in the general intelligence tests. 

Terman's book on The Measurement oj Intelligence is the 
standard introduction for this subject. 

Wilson and Hoke say, "The ultimate purpose of a test, so I 
far as the individual teacher is concerned, is to enable her to see 
the needs of her pupils and to search out the appropriate reme- 
dies. The discovery of the remedy in any subject takes her into 
the question of methods of teaching, but this is a desirable 
result. To use a test for measurement only, without canying 
the work forward to a point of use and application in better 
teaching, is to dose the eyes to the significance of a situation 
after it has been revealed. The teacher, after giving a test, 
is in the position of a speciaHst who has diagnosed a bodily 
ailment. The diagnosis means nothing unless the appropriate 
remedy is applied. The recognition of this fact leads a teacher 
or a group of teachers again and again into the study of methods 
of teaching with reference to the subject tested. " 

85. Bitliograpliy. As a general introduction to Tests and 
Measurements a recent book by Wilson and Hoke, Haiv to 
Measure, published by the Macmillan Co., will be found valu- 
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able. Other books bearing on various phases of Tests and 
Measurements are listed as follows: 

Terman, Louis M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 
Whipple, G. M. Group Intelligence Tests. Public School Publishing Co., 

Bloomington, Illinois. 
Otis, A. S. Group Intelligence Scale. World Book Company. 
Trabue, M. R. Trabue Language Scales. Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Whipple, G. M. Group Tests for Grammar Grades. Public School 

Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
King, W. I. Elements of Statistical Method. The Macmillan Company, 

New York. 
Thomdyke, E. L. Mental and Social Measurements. Teachers College, 

New York. 
Standards and Tests for the Measurements of the Efficiency of Schools and 

School Systems. Part I, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society 

for the Study of Education (1916), Public School Publishing Co., 

Bloomington, Illinois. 
Judd, Chas. H. Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. Survey 

Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SPELLING TESTS 

Ayers, Leonard P. The Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business 

Letters. Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 

City. 
Ayers, Leonard P. A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. Division 

of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
Jones, W. Franklin. Concrete Examination of the Material of English 

Spelling. University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Curtis, S. A. Curtis Tests in Arithmetic: Value to Superintendents and 
Teachers. Fifteenth Yearlxx)k of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, pp. 91-106. 

Haggcrty, M. E. Arithmetic — A Codperative Study in Educational Meas- 
urements. Bulletin No. 27, Indiana University. 

Monroe, W. S. The Curtis Standard Tests in Arithmetic in Twenty-four 
Cities. Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, Bulletin 
No. 4, Emporia, Kansas. 

Woody, CliflFonl. Measurement of Some Achievements in Arithmetic. 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 

Judd, Charles H. Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. A volume 
in the Cleveland Survey Scries. 
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READING TESTS 

Fordyce, C. F. Scale for Measuring the Achievements in Reading. Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Haggerty, M. E. Visual Vocabulary Test. Visual Vocabulary for Grades 
I and II. Northwestern School Supply Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Monroe, W. S. Monroe's Standardized Silent Reading Test. Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Hillegas, M. B. Hillegas Composition Scale. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Trabue, M. L. Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 

Van Wagemen's Scales in United States History. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Starch's American History Test, Series A. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Starch Geography Test. The University Supply Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE RURAL TEACHERS' GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

1. Ineffectiveness of Rural Teaching. It is undeniably true 
that in the past both our teaching and our educational systems 
in rural communities have been largely city school systems 
moved out to the open country — systems which have but 
poorly answered the needs of an agricultural population, and 
which, indeed, have often weaned the rural-minded people 
away from the land, and have drawn them instead into the 
activities of the organized* industrial cities. 

By this we do not mean that agricultural people can get 
along with less education than can people living in towns and 
cities, nor should their education differ much from that of the 
latter, so far as the so-called fundamental and cultural elements 
are concerned. The chief difference lies in the practical applica- 
tion of school studies to environment and life occupation more 
than to anything else. 

It is well to be clear on this point, that the new type of 
education should, first of all, be more broadly cultural than it 
has been in the past. Without question, the American farmer 
is suffering as much to-day from the lack of being broadly read 
and from lack of knowledge of the best in literature, history 
and social science as he is from the lack of technical and practical 
preparation for his life work. 

It is quite clear that the education of the great reconstruc- 
tion period following the period of settlement and transition, 
as well as the reconstruction period following the great World 
War, must be both broadly cultural and broadly practical. 
While the new education should prepare for wholesome, 
attractive and remunerative life on the land, it should in no 
wise be so organized as to exclude our best rural blood from 
entrance into other occupations and profcSvsions. 

Unfortunately, the rural teachers, on whom rests the greatest 
responsibility for giving farm communities their leadership 
and correct outlook on life, have not in the past been fully 
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aware of the responsibility and the opportunities in this great, 
new field. Just what has been wrong will be set forth in the 
following pages. No rural teacher can hope to do the most for 
the rural school or the rural community who does not approxi- 
mate in a reasonable measure the qualifications outUned towards 
the end of this chapter. 

2. The Rural Teachers Have not Kept Pace with Om Chang- 
ing Life Conditions. Every teacher should have some apprecia- 
tion of the rapid changes that the nation has passed through 
since it was founded, in order to get a clear conception of the 
problems of rural life as they now present themselves. As a 
nation we have long since passed from the pioneer stage of 
national life, and the days when every farm place produced all 
that it needed to sustain life, independent of the city. 

The nation has for some time been in the midst of a period 
of exploitation of the soil and what grows on it and hes under 
it; but we are now getting ready to enter upon an era of hus- 
bandman farming, when all people must understand the 
significance of "honoring the soil." This callsfor a new, intel- 
ligent leadership for the open country; and to bring this to pass, 
we must somehow get a more effective kind of rural schools. 

In pioneer days school tasks were limited largely to teaching 
the three R's. The average home was still a mighty teacher, 
instructing the children in the common handicrafts which have 
recently been falUng more and more to the lot of the school. 
In this way it appears that the teacher's field of activity is 
becoming greatly enlarged with the opening of the new age of 
husbandman farming. 

The first rural teacher in America was unquestionably town 
reared and town trained, had city ways and sympathies, and 
brought with him to the country a city course of study. But 
in the early days this was of little consequence; for then even 
city life, so called, was provincial and really little more than an 
overgrown rural life. But times have changed. Our towns have 
become mighty centers of commerce and manufacture. The 
needs of city life have found expression in courses of study pre- 
paring children for the varied activities there. 
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Meanwhile, the needs of rural life have been slower to find 
expression. In many sections of our country the demands of 
modem agriculture have not yet been sufficiently strong to 
bring into being schools adequate to modem needs; while, 
inversely, in other sections the pioneer-day schools still linger 
on, retarding the growth of new leadership and correct outlook 
on agricultural Hfe. 

S. Failure of Tonng People to Prepare Specifically for Modem 
Bnral Teaching. Teacher-training institutions in America, and 
our general educational leaders as well, have been slow to 
recognize the need of specific training for rural schools. There 
are still good schoolmen among us who insist that any one who 
has taken a good general academic and professional course in 
college or normal school should be able to teach satisfactorily 
in rural districts. This, of course, is foolishness. Fortunately 
for the future of American agricultural life, these beliefs no 
longer bear the weight they used to have, and men argue with 
good rekson that if kindergarten teachers and teachers of 
English and history must have special preparation for their 
work, then why not also the rural teachers who come face to 
face with the increasingly difficult problem of re-shaping rural 
community life. 

. The average mral teacher in the United States to-day has 
little specific preparation for his work. A great many teachers 
go into the schools with a surprisingly small store of academic 
and professional knowledge of any kind. A countr>'-wide sur- 
vey of the efficiency and preparation of rural teachers, recently 
completed by the United States Bureau of Education, has 
disclosed that almost 4 per cent of all the teachers now engaged 
in rural school work have had less than eight years of elementary 
school preparation; that 32.3 per cent have had no professional 
preparation whatever, and that only one-half of one per cent 
report attendance at institutions of learning-making a specialty 
of preparing rural teachers. 

4. Great Opportxmities in Store for Real Rural Teachers. It 
would probably be wrong to say that the teachers themselves 
are to blame for this condition of things. It should rather be 
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laid at the door of our prevailing system of school organization, 
and this system again is what it is because of the rapid transi- 
tion in our national life from pioneering, through land exploita- 
tion, to scientific farming. In other words, school conditions, 
as they have prevailed in the past, were due to economic 
conditions largely beyond human control. But now the nation 
is entering upon a new era, throughout which science and 
professional preparation must set up new life standards for the 
agricultural population. In this great work there is no place 
for makeshift, amateur teachers or teaching. 

Never before in our history was there such opportunity for 
well-equipped young men and women in the field of rural 
leadership. An awakening is going on in the institutions of 
rural life as at no time in the past. Urgent demands, at good 
salaries, come for teachers from the recently organized con- 
solidated and one-teacher farm community schools, and from 
higher educational institutions which are themselves striving to 
prepare teachers, local agricultural experts and other country 
life leaders. 

6. The New Bnral Teacher — A Permanent, Frofeuional Teacher. 
It is, of course, true that many of our best and most painstaking 
teachers are devoting their lives to teaching in the open coun- 
try, accomplishing great good there. But, unfortunately, these 
teachers are a very small body compared to the surprisingly 
large army who are mere makeshift amateurs, with little 
intention of becoming permanent teachers. 

The type of teacher who spends five days out of the week in 
the school community and the week-end in town, is not the 
right kind of teacher to master our pressing rural problems. 
These call for broad understanding of rural needs; and almost 
sublime faith in self and the importance of the new tasks; also 
a willingness to forego some of the pleasures and greater con- 
veniences of the larger centers of population — entirely aside 
from a good academic and professional preparation for school 
work. 

It is not to the credit of our country people to have to admit 
that the average teacher does suffer considerable hardship in 
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the pursuit of his work in the open country. This has reference 
particularly to poor construction of the school plant, with its 
unsatisfactory equipment, and too inconvenient and often 
intolerable housing and uncongenial social environment. But 
all of these things must be faced and corrected. It is in such 
matters as these that the real teachers show their true metal. 
Teachers who flinch before the many obstacles encountered 
while the reorganization is under way are not worthy of leader- 
ship. They should shun teaching, which at best is difficult 
and a real man's or a strong woman's task. 

6. How to Prepare for the New Leadership. Just what, then, 
should the ambitious teacher or student-in-training do to fit 
himself for the new rural leadership? Just what must the 
academic and professional preparation be for this work? 
Briefly answered: The general academic preparation of the 
new kind of teacher must, first of all, be much deeper and more 
comprehensive than is the academic foundation of the average 
teacher now at work in the field. Our agricultural population 
is suffering as much from the want of a vision-giving breadth of 
culture as from the want of technical preparation for their life 
work. They need, in fact, a great measure of both to make them 
real thinkers, able to organize their agricultural life without 
outside let or hindrance. Only teachers who are themselves 
students and thinkers of reasonable maturity can hope to 
counteract the eflfccts of the comparative isolation from which 
the open country suffers, and be able to assist the people there 
to think much and read broadly so that ultimately a new and 
ennobling altruism shall become part of our rural community 
life. 

A broad meastu^ of academic culture should, therefore, be 
considered a first essential to all rural teaching success. To 
this must be added a reasonable knowledge of child study, 
psychology, philosophy and history of education, together 
with school management and methods of study. 

But entirely aside from these, the rural teacher, to succeed 
well, must have a good measure of specialized preparation for 
his difficult tasks. This preparation should embrace (i) an 
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intimate knowledge of the problems and needs of rural life, in 
order that he may take lus place in community leadership; 
(i) a thorough understanding of modem school organization 
and administration, so that he may become an intelligent 
leader in the work to convert the prevailing old-time school 
into an institution suited to modem agricultural needs; and 
(3) a mastery of the new subject matter in the course of study 
which farm people must know in order to get the most out of 
life. 

7. TeacheiB Uust Understand the Fundamental Needs of Bnial 
Life. To have been bom and reared in the country is no 
guarantee in itself that a person understands the needs of rural 
life, although it is probably easier for such a person to get tiie 
right outlook on life in the open country than would be the case 
with the average city-bred person. Experience has proved that 
whether the teacher is from rural district or town, he knows 
little in a concrete way about the fundamental economic and 
social problems that underlie modem agricultural life which 
are of vital importance in school conduct. It may seera harsh 
to say, but it is nevertheless true, that a teacher who does not, 
in the study of these rural problems, find inspiration enough 
for a redoubled effort in his work and vision clear enough to see 
and do the tasks of the new rural community school, would 
better retire from teaching and seek a less trying occupation. 

e. Tsac^eis Unst Enow How to Organize Rnral Commiinitr 
SchoolB. The old-time teacher limited his tasks to the four walls 
of the school. He taught a few traditional subjects and dreamed 
of no innovations. The schoolhouse was constructed without 
regard for sanitary safeguards, as no one worried about such 
things in those days. Tlie school was a place for book-leaming, 
and it had no concern with general community welfare. Now 
things are changed. The modem mral school is a very different 
kind of institution. Its tasks are no longer limited by the four 
walls of the school. The effective school nowadays goes so far as 
to project its activities into the homes of the community, pre- 
paring the farm youth for active, contented life on the farm. 

This calls for a modem school plant, for enlarged school 
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groiinds, and for many other things unknown a few years ago. 
There must be reorganization from the ground up. Not alone 
is the organization of the school greatly changed, but its 
administration has become complex as the problems to be 
considered have multiplied. All in all, it takes a teacher with a 
specialized knowledge of these phases of school life to nlaster 
the new situation. 

9. The Teacher Must Master the New Oonrse of Study. The 
new School ciuriculum is based on what the farmer and his wife 
ought to know. There is, first of all, the htunan element to be 
considered. This includes health and happiness. Then comes 
the preparation of the members of the family for the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship, and finally, their right to a 
preparation that will help them make a good living from the 
soil. Any course of study which includes less than this will not 
meet the new demands. A teacher who is not reasonably well 
prepared to teach some part of this cturiculimi cannot be con- 
sidered well fitted for the new schools. 

QUESTION STUDY 

1. Is it fair to say that the new kind of rural teacher must 
take the responsibility for giving the rural community its 
needed leadership atid correct outlook on agricultural life? 
Explain. 

2. Show wherein the responsibilities of the rural teacher 
have been increased greatly since the i)assing of the three R*s 
school of pioneer days. 

3. Prove that rural teachers have, in the past, not been 
prepared for work in real farm community schools. 

4. What is your interpretation of a makeshift teacher? 
Show how such a teacher usually K^'ts all the salary he earns. 

5. Do you believe that in the lon^ run the teacher is quite 
sure to receive all that he is worth to a school community? 
Explain in full. 

6. Do you s]xjnd your week-ends in the school community? 
If not, how do you justify your action? 
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7. Enumerate the essentials of a permanent, professional 
teacher. 

8. Just why must the new kind of teacher have a thorough 
understanding of present-day rural Hfe problems? 

9. To what extent should every rural teacher have a 
knowledge of the problems of modem school organization and 
administration? 

10. Why is it necessary to revitalize the rural school course 
of study? 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE RURAL TEACHER IN COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION 

1. General Statement. The rural teacher should understand 
why our rural conditions are just what they are, and why the 
small rural school has become the retarded institution that it is. 
He should also know something about the various factors and 
elements in the problem of rural life as it confronts us to-day. 
Only by taking an occasional inventory of his assets and 
liabilities can an individual know his actual financial standing. 
Similarly, it was not until rural sociologists began "taking 
stock " of rural life assets and liabilities that the nation at large 
learned to pay any heed to its own unsettled rural condition. 

2. The Epoch-Making Report of 1908. The first great inves- 
tigation into American rural life was made by President 
Roosevelt's Commission on Country Life in 1908. The purpose 
of the investigation was to arrive at an exact understanding of 
otir rural life and public opinion in regard to this life. The field 
of investigation followed by the commission was very com- 
prehensive and resulted in many interesting disclosures. It 
appeared, first of all, that nobody realized better than the 
farm folk themselves the shortcomings and needs of farm life. 
Out of the many conferences held and letters exchanged the 
following facts soon became clear: (i) Farmers must have and, 
indeed, they demand modern educational facilities; (2) effective 
cooperation in economic and social relations demanded; (3) 
better means of communication imperative, and (4) lx?tter 
health conditions needed. The re]K)rt of the commission was 
epoch-making, because it was the first concerted effort to show 
in a concrete way the multitude of rural life shortcomings that 
thinking people had long felt to exist. It laid no claims to being 
final or even to being very scientific in its investigation. But it 
did open the way and set the people to thinking and doing. 

3. Important Reforms Must Gome from Within. Since the 
time when the great commission made its rei)ort, many other 
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soTveys, state and local, have been made. Some of these have 
led to impnn-ements in education, religious life, recreational 
Hfe and community health. There is a probable danger, how- 
ever, that this important means of taking stock of countr>' life 
may be overdone, and so fall into ill repute. Almost every 
Tom, Dick or Hairy who is eager to establish a reputation is 
ready to "survey" his home community nowadays. Teachers 
must realize that in unskilled hands the survey is a dangerous 
tool. No teacher should attempt this important work without 
previous expert instruction, or, at least, careful study. 

The one important thing to keep in mind is that, when all is 
said and done, the reorganization in rural communities must 
come from within — from the agricultural population itself, 
guided by educational leadership through the new schools and 
other rural institutions. Meanwhile, rural teachers should 
understand what the rural problem is and what it is not, 

4. The Oreat Outstanding Fact is American Life. The one out- 
standing fact in American hfe is that the industrial centers are 
outgrowing the open country and rural \HUages. It has accord- 
ingly been reasoned by the unthinking that the first essential 
element in reorganization must be to get more people onto the 
land. It is true that the nation is increasing at the rate of about 
two and one-half million people annually, while production 
from the soil is practically at a standstill. The inference seems 
clear enough; and yet, the problem is >wt essentially to draw 
a larger population to rural districts. 

It is similarly true that the country has suffered through the 
shift in population by moving to the industrial places or to 
newer agricultural regions. But the remedy is not to be sought 
in the so-called "back-to-the-land" movement. It is time to 
realize that this agitation is a city impulse, which, if realized, 
might help in a measure to solve the difficult problems of the 
dty, without aiding the open country; or, in many instances, 
making the difficulties of the country still more complicated by 
dumping upon our reserve lands an overflow population of im- 
practical city people. During the period of westward expansion 
many people of the "city-minded" type came into ] 
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of land. The transition through which rural communities are 
now passing is really a sifting process to get rid of these people. 
Of course, so far as there are "rural-minded" people in the 
towns and cities, country people welcome them to the land; 
otherwise they should remain where they are. 

5. The Real Problem. The real problem is to establish on 
the land a permanent agricultural population made up of the 
rural-minded people now there, and their natural increase from 
generation to generation. The problem resolves itself into a 
matter of outlook on life. Lasting improvement cannot come 
until farmers shall in some way attain a new and broader out- 
look on the true significance of farm life. This must carry with 
it the feeling that agriculture is the most important and honor- 
able vocation that a man can follow. With this feeling will come 
a newborn dignity and confidence that will eventually make 
our agriculturists leaders both in state and in national affairs. 

6. What Teachers and Other Rural Leaders Must Do. It is evi- 
dent that educators and other rural leaders have at least the 
following matters to settle in a satisfactory way before there can 
be a stable agricultural population: (i) Farming must become 
more remunerative than it is; (2) farm life must be made more 
wholesome and more socially attractive than it is. 

7. The Underlying Principles of the Rural Life Problem. 
Teachers should understand the underlying principles that 
explain present rural-life deficiencies in the United States. 
They should also know that to attempt improvement in one 
phase of rural life while ignoring other phases is certain to end 
in failure. The teacher, for example, cannot successfully work 
out the problem of school improvement if he is deaf and blind 
to the other social and economic questions of the community; 
no more can the rural pastor solve the problem of religious life 
in the countr>% if he holds aloof from educational and other 
community affairs. Rural leaders must understand the full 
significance of the ini])ortant factors enumerated and briefly 
analyzed in the following paragraphs. Without this knowledge 
their work in behalf of community betterment will be seriously 
curtailed. 
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8. Isolation of Rural Life the Fandamentfa Difficulty. Thefun- 
damental difficulty of a modem city is to overcome the evils 
caused by congestion of great masses of humanity in restricted 
dty quarters; the problem of the open country is to counteract 
the influence of the comparative isolation under which most 
farm people are obliged to live and struggle. The effects of 
isolation are both psychological and sociologicaJ. They leave 
their mark on the person as an individual as well as in his 
relationship with groups of individuals. 

Without question this living unto one's self has made the 
American farmer strongly individualistic, independent and self- 
reliant. But these traits arc more than counter-balanced by the 
serious social stagnation from which he has suffered, The power 
of suggestion that belongs to the members of larger social groups 
saves the individual from becoming narrow, selfish and sus- 
picious of his neighbors. Unfortunately, such is not the case 
with our rural life. Farmers do not work together the way town 
people do. They are highly suspicious of other classes — and 
with some reason, as they have long been considered the 
legitimate prey of the better-organized classes. They fear the^ 
leadership of others, and are reluctant to form organizations, 
either economic or social, or to cooperate for commimity 
betterment. 

9. The Stamp of Isolation on the Rnral Village. This isola- 
tion has placed its stamp upon the rural village almost as much 
as on the open country. While not isolated in just the sense 
that the farm is, the power of suggestion in the few families 
gathered in the small village is generally insufficient to keep 
alive a spirit of genuine cooperation. As a result, the rural 
village frequently partakes of the worst elements of life in the 
open country without getting the benefit of its uplifting influ- 
ences. Because of indifferent policing and lack of health 
organization small rural villages are considered by many 
sociologists as the least desirable places in which to rear a 
family. In our efforts for improvement it is, therefore, essential 
to include in the program this kind of rural community. 
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10. Isolation a Serions Hindrance to Rural Organization. A 
casual study discloses that successful organization is usually 
limited to well-peopled communities or to communities where 
farmers of foreign origin have brought old country systems of 
organization with them. Again, organization of an economic 
nature has occasionally come about, in spite of all hindering 
influences, where the necessity was great enough. The Farmers' 
Union, for example, was organized by Southern cotton growers 
to protect their markets and keep up the prices. The Western 
fruit growers and irrigation farmers, the dair}Tnen of the Middle 
West, and many others have their own organizations for protec- 
tion against outside predatory interests. 

11. Farm Organizations of Many Kinds Imperative. First, 
there should be cooperative organization of an economic nature, 
teaching agriculturists to produce much from the land; to 
manufacture the raw materials into the finished product; and to 
])lace these products on the world markets to better advantage. 
In this way only can farmers exjx^ct to regain control of indus- 
tries that long ago slipiXKi out of their hands, and so retain for 
themselves a surplus of wealth beyond the mere necessities of 
life. To this end grain-, fruit- and seed- growers* associations, 
stock-breeding and cow-testing societies, mutual insurance 
scxneties, buying and selling organizations, credit associations, 
road-improvement clubs, etc., should In? organized in rural 
communities as soon as conditions IxTome right. 

12. Organizations of Social Oommonity Interest. The social in- 
terest of the community should be organized in a similar way. 
They should cover all the educational, recreational, ethical and 
esthetical activities. They should include ])ublic social clubs, 
festival days, Uterary clubs, Reading clubs, public health 
societies, athletic organizations, paR*nt-teacher associations, 
lx)ys' and girls* clubs, boy scouts and camp fire girls, rural im- 
provement a.ssociations, etc. 

The ultimate hoi)e is for school education to devise the ways 
and means to draw farm folk together by new community ties 
in spite of the drawbacks of natural en\'ironment. All the forces 
now available, including teachers, preachers, Y. M. C. A. 
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secretaries, comity agricultural agents, heads of granges, 
farmers' unions and others should plan an organization for 
the home community. The work should be deliberate and thor- 
oughly done. Towns and dties have their commercial clubs, 
booster clubs and improvement associations — - all giving ex- 
pression to organized activity. The country should have similar 
organizations. 

13. StepB in Oommiuiity Organizatioo. Excellent plans for 
such a community organization have recently been made by 
Dr. Thomas Nixon Car\er. The plan provides for a central 
committee and ten subcommittees, all with definite tasks to 
perform. The organization, indeed, is much like the city com- 
mercial club or chamber of commerce. Dr. Carver organizes his 
community around business and social needs in the following 
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14. Needs of Knial Communities Which Require Orgaoisatioit. 

The needs of farming communities may thus be summarized: 

I. Business Needs. 

1. Better farm production. 

2. Better marketing facilities. 

3. Better means of securing farm supplies. 

4. Better credit facihties, 

5. Better means of conmiimication: 

A. Roads. 

B. Telephones. 

II. Social h'eeds. 
Better educational facilities. 
Better sanitation. 

Better opportunities for recreation. 
Beaulification of the countryside. 
Better home economics. 

QUESTION STUDY 

1. Why should every rural life leader be conversant with 
the Report of the Country Life Commission? 

2, What do you mean by the rural life movement? How do 
you distinguish it from the "back-to-the-land" movement? 
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3. Do you see any relation between the present high cost of 
living and the fact that cities are at the present outgrowing 
rural communities? 

4. Explain clearly wherein the rural problem is not essen- 
tially a question of larger population but of the right kind of 
population. 

5. What do you think is necessary before we can expect a 
permanent rural population? 

6. Do you think it is hard work or the monotony, coupled 
with work, that drives people from the farm? 

7. Show that "isolation" is the real fundamental factor in 
rural life. 

8. Do you think it is possible for school education to 
influence and improve our rural sections in spite of the draw- 
backs of natural environment? 

9. Have you studied carefully Dr. Carver's plan of com- 
munity organizations? If so, how many of these can you as a 
teacher plan for? 
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FUNDAMENTAL RURAL LIFE AGENCIES: THE 
RURAL HOME AND CHURCH 

1. What They Are. Every rural teacher should understand 
clearly that the three fundamental institutions of rural life — 
and of any life, for that matter ^ are the home, the church and 
the school. The redirection of the rural community must come 
about through a proper relationship and successful cooperation 
of these three institutions, and their supplementary allies. The 
latter include the Young Men's and Young Women's Christian 
Associations, the Grange, the Farmers' Union, the Rural 
Press, the Farmers' Institute, the Farm Bureau, Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls and other similar organizations. These latter, 
however, are not fundamenta! agencies, but supplementary 
only, and must be studied by the teacher as such, 

2. The Farm Home. The farm home is the heart of every 
rural community. The greatness of the latter is measured by 
the sum of its efficient homes. The church and the school 
as institutions came into existence to minister to the needs of 
the family group at a time when its organization had become too 
compleS for the immediate members of the group to look after 
all the spiritual and educational phases of family life. In their 
relations the three institutions react one on another. The 
attitude of the home determines the activities of the church 
and the school. The church should inspire the family group 
to moral life and noble thoughts. The school should supple- 
ment the teachings of the home and help it to develop noble 
manhood and womanhood, and especially to furnish such 
preparation for life as home environment cannot conveniently 
provide. Every rural teacher must understand in an intimate 
way the real significance of the farm homes which go to e 
up the community in which his work is done. 

3. The Pioneer-Day Farm Home. The old-time pioneer 
family in the United States was practically self-sustaining. 
We do not mean here the kind of pioneers who went West in 
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recent years, as they carried with them full-fledged schools and 
churches and the same type of homes that they had had back 
East. We refer to the original American pioneer family of the 
early day. This family group produced its raw materials from 
the soil and forest, and manufactured them into food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. There was plenty of hard work, but somehow 
the tasks had a unifying influence. The sturdy boys labored 
side by side with their fathers to clear the forest and break the 
land for the crops, or they bound the grain as he wielded the 
scythe. The girls spun the flax and wool and helped their 
mother make the winter's store of candles. It was a life full of 
compensations. 

4. Bnt the Work Was Both Hard and Exacting. There is a 
certain charm to the modem reader in such a description of 
our forefathers at work, although no one should harbor the 
idea that farm work in early days was anything but hard and 
exacting, for conveniences of a modem kind were unknown and 
everything had to be made and done by hand. But the multi- 
tude of tasks had a wonderful unifying influence on the family 
group. There was a moral and spiritual unity springing out of 
the close relations of parents and children. The home tasks, in 
which all the children had a share, taught them to be helpful 
to one another, persevering and kind, and above everything else, 
loyal to the family circle. 

On the other hand, it was not all work on the old-time farms, 
for there was less to do in winter-time than now. During the 
long evenings when chores were done the family group 
gathered by the fire side, the story-telling began, and the few 
books it possessed were brought out and re-read. There could 
be nothing frivolous alwut a group of pco])le which depended 
upon the Bible, Pilgrim^s Progress and Robinson Crusoe for its 
source of inspiration. 

The early farm home, more frequently than now, had its 
family altar, and church attendance was made regular and 
enforced. Moreover, there was no lack of rustic recreation. 
Young and old would gather for their ** play-games," husking 
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bees and quilting parties, and in some communities for the 
dance. The school meant much to the family circle as a social 
center, with its singing school, its lyceum and its spelling bee. 
This is the American farm home that the average teacher 
of the present age knows only tlirough its history. 

6. ThQ Faim Home of the Transition Period. The average 
home with which our rural teachers are likely to be acquainted 
is a place where work predominates. It is the home of the 
early stnigglers on the prairie. The land had to be cleared, 
and there was a neighboring quarter section of land to be 
bought. Hard, backbrcaking labor much of it was, without 
any of the recompense which came to the earlier group through 
intimate and thoughtful cooperation. For under the new dis- 
pensation the home, altogether too often, has been a place only 
in which to eat and work and sleep after an exhausting day's 
labor in the fields. 

The farmer of the past few years frequently has not found 
much to console him in the rural church. It has lost for him 
much of its old-time vital force. The revival no longer appeals 
as it did of yore. The preacher, too, has moved to town, and 
so has been unable to minister to the farmer as in former years. 
Then the school has become retarded, and further, it is unable 
to be the social agency it used to be. 

The sturdy sons of the farm long ago ceased to bring their 
brides to the paternal home. As youngsters they began to shift 
for themselves, eager for their share of the land, or for the 
romance of the city. The struggle meanwhile continued at home 
on the land. Hired men took the place of the departed, and the 
unsocial existence continued until, perhaps, the women folk — 
mother and daughter — declared against the ceaseless struggle 
from starlight to starlight, and in their despair forced the 
abandonment of the farm. 

6. The Coming of the Modern rartn Home, But every teacher 
should know that now the new awakening is coming to the ' 
farm community. The era of husbandman farming is being 
ushered in. Subtle forces are at work to strengthen the farm 
home in its central place in the community. The mother of the 
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family and her daughters are being recognized in the new system 
of economy as wage earners on equal terms with the men who 
work in the fields. 

Through education the new point of view is beginning to 
take hold on the people. Labor-saving devices for the home 
and new social attractions of a wholesome nature are making it 
possible for these members of the family group to find leisure 
to commune with members of their own sex — yes, the new 
dispensation is making it possible for the average farm woman 
to sit down occasionally in the midst of her flowers without 
needing to worry about the cabbages, onions and pigs! This 
is indeed a first great result of rural uplift. 

7. Education Will Help the Fanner to Keep His Agricnltnral 
Earnings. So long as farming continued to be looked upon 
as a sordid, money-making business, without any relation to 
the mysteries of the earth and its holiness, successful farmers 
will invest their money in city enterprises instead of using it 
in country districts to upbuild homes, strong chiu-chcs, fine 
schools and farmers' cooperative enterprises. 

In many sections of the country this period of reorganiza- 
tion has already been reached. Instead of moving to the nearby 
large town, the farmers are beginning to erect modem homes 
on the land, equipped with all the latest appliances in heating, 
lighting and water supply, delightful to work in, reducing work 
to a minimum. In many homes chums and washing machines 
are now operated by power from the bam. Many a fanner 
has equipped an office for himself with roll-top desk and filing 
case; from this as headquarters he su]x?rintends the work on 
the farm and extends an encouraging hand to every promising 
enteri)rise. 

8. The Right Kind of Education Will Hold the Sturdy Sons on 
the Land. Now that agriculture is becoming a world business 
on a scientific plane, the strong men with conquest in their 
souls will be glad to remain on the land. They are needed 
there. As soon as agricultural earnings begin to be ex])ended 
more fully in rural communities and the rural leisure class 
learns to remain on the land instead of moving to town, there 
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will be in the country both means to do with and brains to plan 
with. Then the capable young man of a rural mind will get his 
opportunity. 

The boast of many rural community of the past has been the i 
large number of lawyers, physicians and statesmen that have 
gone forth from jt into the world. Little have the boasters 
understood that this system of economy, encouraged by a 
wrong kind of education, has been draining the very life-blood 
out of the fann community. Some rural people will always go , 
to the city where they are needed; but these will find their way 
easily enough without being deliberately "pointed away" 
from the land; the whole question of rura! life will be solved 
as soon as the strong sons and daughters of the famOy group are 
satisfied to remain on the land, for they must found the homes 
from which are to come our permanent agricultural population 
to perpetuate a satisfactory rural civilization. 

9. The Teaclier to Stimulate Rural Idealiam. There can be 
no ideal rural civilization until we succeed in developing higher 
ideals in the rural groups. There must be heroes in the country 
as well as in the city, for where a boy's heroes are there must be 
his interest also. In order to idealize rural life, it should be 
pictured with all the attractiveness that it should possess. 

- Here the new education spans the gap that has been sepa- 
rating the home and the school. The new teaching proclaims 
agricultiu-e as the principal calling of the American people and 
the home of the modem agriculturist as the normal American 
abiding place. The teacher who is charged with this work must 
know how to idealize rural hfe. He should know its heroes and 
sing their praises, for our rural life has its real heroes — men 
who have conquered nature, men who have made things grow 
where nothing grew before; who have improved grain and 
fruit and beasts; who have organized the very children to be- 
come lovers of nature and producers of its first fruits; who have 
proved by their deeds the best lesson of all — that the land is 
holy! 

10. Tie Rural Church, The rural church is in much the same i 
difBcultics to-day that the rural school is. It, too, has suffered j 
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much from changing national life. In many commtmities it is 
decadent; in others it is being able to readjust itself to the 
new conditions of life and is regaining its leadership in religious 
and social service. 

The rural church has passed through all the periods of 
evolution peculiar to American rural life. In pioneer times, 
westward of the Alleghanies, meeting houses were few, the 
settlements being satisfied with the occasional circuit-rider 
who came to exhort the people, to baptize, to marry and to bury 
their dead. The pioneer period was marked by its emotional 
revival and camp meetings, which was a natural thing for men 
living in the midst of danger, on the edge of forest and prairie. 

In course of time the church became well established at the 
crossroads. As the community prospered, the church prospered 
and grew in numbers. Denominational rivalry began, and the 
crossroads soon were able to boast two, three and often more 
churches. This denominational rivalry was stimulating in its 
early stages, but led to over-chiuxJiing and later to a losing 
struggle against the burden of debt when the rural transition 
began to be felt. 

Still later, as the period of exploitation in ovu* agricultural 
life came, the churches began losing membership as people 
moved West or to tovra. Often the old families who had sup- 
ported the church of their denomination for generations moved 
away, and no new ** pillars of the church'* came to take their 
place. Churches that had faced a struggle to keep their work 
going now closed their doors, one after another. Rural dis- 
tricts proved over-churched; and as they weakened, the 
churches wore less and less able to offer the service needed by 
the reorganizing agricultural communities. 

As a result, countr>' churches have been dying by hundreds 
and thousands in the different states. In other ])laces they arc* 
lingering on, barely keeping their doors open. The rural church, 
like the rural school, needs revitalization. Indeed, it is already 
being reorganized on the basis of community service. 

11. New Ideals Based on Oommnnity Service. The rural 
church must do more than seek the salvation of the indi\4dual 
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soul and minister to the saints within its own congregation. The 
great business of the church is to get the religion of Christ into 
the whole community and hence out over the world. 

The new ideals call for cooperation of the churches on the 
broadest Christian lines to lift the whole comratmity, and to 
make it morally and socially wholesome. The new rural church 
shoiild alone have the priestly fimctions and mediate between 
God and men ; it should mediate between man and man as well 
and help the farmers to hve useful, wholesome Uves in the com- 
munity, by taking an interest in their work-a-day life — in 
their social and recreational affairs, in their institutes and 
granges, and their cooperative creameries and fruit-growing 
associations. The American people of to-day are beyond every- 
thing else practical ; to make a winning appeal to strong men the 
church, too, must be practical and learn again to preaci, as 
Moses did of old, the hohness of the land. 

The final test must be an ability to serve. The church's 
first labor is to teach the love of God in every heart, and its 
second, to get this love of God into everyday life to make justice 
and fair-dealing part of our business relations. The church will 
stand for clean rural politics; it will encourage sanitary life and 
take an active part in the new recreation and play-life needed 
in the open country; it will take an active part in increasing 
farm production and soil productivity, and cooperate with the 
teacher to give the community efficient school education. 

12. The Rural Teacher and Pastor Shoulder to Shouldei, 
Every weli-poised rural teacher will naturally participate in 
local church activities as would any other member of the com- 
munity. But the teacher must take an active interest in the 
religious life of the community as well, because of the in- 
separableness of the church and school as fundamental institu- 
tions in community life. Teachers should study this question 
as earnestly as they would the school question, and when they 
come into a new community seek the cooperation of the local 
pastor, if there is one, and in case church interests are un- 
organized, work to the end of getting a resident pastor in the 
community. 
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QUESTION STUDY 

1. Explain just how the home is the fundamental rural 
institution. 

2. Show the intimate relation of home, church and school. 

3. Describe the pioneer-day farm home, and contrast it 
with the farm home of the transition period. 

4. Is the statement true that "the farmer's work is from 
sun to sun, but the work of his wife is never done *7 

5. Has the "great awakening" come to your CQinmunity 
yet? What are you doing to hasten the day? 

6. Explain in detail the importance of keeping the agricul- 
tural earnings as well as the leisure class in rural communities. 

7. Show in your own way how a new outgrowth of rural life 
— a new rural school idealism — will help to keep the strong 
young men on the land. 

8. Show clearly what is tlie place of the church in American 
rural life. 

9. Distinguish between church cooperation and chimJi 
federation, if any is practiced in your community. 

10. What is meant by saying that the Yotmg Men's 
Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian 
Asstxnation are allies of the church and school? Explain fully. 

11. Has your county an organized rural Young Men's 
Christian Association? If so, tell of the relationship between 
its leaders and its teachers. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

OTHER AGENCIES AND ALLIES OF THE RURAL 
TEACHER 

The following are the most important agencies and allies, 
in addition to the three primary institutions discussed in 
preceding chapters, which should be familiar to all rural 
teachers because of the important part they have in rural im- 
provement. Some of these organizations are essentially social 
in their'aim; others are primarily business organizations; but 
all of them afford excellent opportimities for co-operation 
on the part of the teacher. 

1. The Orange. The Grange, or Patrons of Husbandry, as it 
is officially known, is probably the most important social- 
educational organization of American farmers. The society was 
organized in Washington, D. C, in 1867, to advance the general 
interests of agricultural life. The purpose for which it was 
created was, briefly, to bring all farmers together through 
organization and coGperation, to the end of securing their 
mental, moral and social advancement. All personal, local, 
sectional, national prejudices and unhealthy rivalry and selfish 
ambition were to be suppressed. To promote their material 
interests, producers and consumers were to be brought into as 
friendly and direct relations as possible, through the eUmination 
of all superfluous middlemen. The purposes were further to 
encourage a better relation between the fanners and public 
transportation companies; to strive to remove antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor; to advance the cause of education 
among farmers and their children by all just powers; to refrain, 
as an order, from political organization or participation; to en- 
courage members as American citizens "to do all they can in 
their own party to put down bribery, corruption and trickery;" 
and to inculcate a proper appreciation of the abilities and 
sphere of farm women. 

This remarkable organization, while it has had its periods 
of success and depression, is nevertheless a potent institutioa 
216 
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to-day for rural betterment; notably is the social and educational 
service of the Grange of inestimable importance. 

2. Teachers aa Workers in the Grange. The Grange invites 
into its membership rural teachers, ministers and physicians. 
Certainly it is difficult to conceive of a better way for the 
teacher to reach the heart of rural community life than through 
the mediiun of the Grange. To be an active granger does not 
preclude the teacher from leadership in other rural organiza- 
tions. Scores of community-leading teachers are grangers. 
Many hold the important office of "lecturer " in the local grange, 
which gives them opportunities to plan and direct the social 
educational programs of the weekly and occasional meetings. 
Many teachers have been able to accomplish more for their 
schools and for rural community life because of their intimate 
association with the Patrons of Husbandry. 

3. Fanners' Olnbs. Some people are prejudiced against 
secret organizations and do not care to join such orders as the 
Grange or the Farmers* Union; others may be disqualified, for 
some reason, from holding membership in them. It is essential 
that these ix?ople take active part in community organization 
of some kind. As suggested in a former chapter, the city has its 
business men's club, or commercial exchange. It becomes the 
business men's clearing-house, and in a more limited sense the 
social home of its membership. Similar clubs are springing 
up among tlie farmers in many sections. They have come 
into existence usually as a result of the good work done by 
national and local extension workers, including in its list county 
agents, rural teachers, ministers and Young Men's Christian 
Association workers. Clubs of this kind promote community 
social life through public gatherings devoted to amusement, 
rallying all its men, women and children for games and athletic 
S|X)rts. The more serious economic i)roblc*ms are considered in 
S]xx:ial business sessions, when questions of coojKTative enter- 
prise — of community buying and selling, of organizing cow- 
testing associations and stock-breeding scK^ieties and the like — 
come u]) for consideration and action. Some farmers' clubs have 
taken on the force of a distinct movement, as the **Hcsperia 
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Movement " in Michigan or the ' ' Amenia Annual Play Festival " 
in New York State. Many clubs limit their acti\-ities to social- 
educational bettennent, as in the instance of the last men- 
tioned; although some endeav-or to cover the more inclusive 
field of economic, educational) scientific, social and promotive 
activities. 

i. Rxail Parent-Teacher Associatioiu. Of recent years the 
responsibilities of the school in child -training have multiplied, 
since the home and church find this task more difficult of ac- 
complishment under the pressure of modem conditions than it 
was in the old household-economy period. But even now, par- 
ents and teachers must cooperate in the guidance of thechildren. 
Past lack of cooperation and of mutual understanding have been 
detrimental to the children. To remedy this, the parent-teacher 
association came into being. 

Parents and teachers mingle freely in their meetings and ex- 
change views on child rearing and child training. The new in- 
formation enables parents to become better home-makers for 
their children, and the teachers to understand better the 
educational needs of the individual children under their care. 
Home and school are drawn into a new heart-to-heart relation- 
ship, making of the parents ardent champions of school educa- 
tion and all school improvements ; while tlie teacher, encouraged 
and cheered by the new partnership of home and school, is 
enabled to project the school's activities into the life of the 
community in a way hitherto unknown. 

There should be a parent-teacher association in every rural 
community. Rural teachers must depend largely on their own 
ingenuity. They have no supervisor at their elbow to lean on. 
They have the choice of shutting themselves up in their own 
little chambers after school, or of organizing their supersensi- 
tive, often critical patrons into an association where good- 
fellowship, harmony ajid understanding of purpose shall pre- 
vail. In communities where rural teachers have organized 
these associations the schools usually prosper and the teachers 
prosper with theni. Districts that formerly were too poor to 
repair the old school houses have erected new buildings, and 
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means have been found to increase the teachers* salaries. Rural 
teachers can do no better than to begin planning such associa- 
tions at the earliest convenience. As a first step it would be 
well to study the literature On the subject. 

6. Bnral Boy Scouts. The Boy Scouts of America are be- 
ginning to find representation in rural districts under the name 
of rural boy scouts. The organization takes advantage of the 
tendency among adolescent boys to form gangs. This craving 
for association is turned to noble uses. Through his troop the 
scout learns to love his fellow man and respect the rights of 
others. As he passes from tenderfoot rank through second 
class to first class scout, he learns to live the scout law — he 
must be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, brave, clean, reverent. Riu-al teachers bear 
testimony to the value of scout organizations in their schools. 
Discipline becomes simple through the tacit understanding of 
helpfulness between scouts and scout master. The study of 
nature environment, of geography and history, of agriculture 
and farm sanitation, takes on a new charm and interest. The 
scouts, wherever carefully organized, promise much for the new 
leadership repeatedly mentioned in these pages. 

6. Bnral Girl ScontB and Gamp Fire Girls. The correspond- 
ing organization for girls is the Camp Fire Girls, and more re- 
cently also the Girl Scouts. Both teach those things which are 
broadening and vital in the girl's life. The Camp Fire girfls 
taught to love nature's ways and to be domestic. The whole 
aim may be summed up in the Camp Fire law, which is " to seek 
beauty, give service, pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, hold 
on to health, glorify work, be happy." 

7. The Bine Birds. This is a sister organization of the Camp 
Fire Girls, for those between six and twelve years of age. Under 
the leadership of their guardians the smaller children are given 
the "true inheritance of childhood's joy and experiences" in the 
play, the folk dance and the fairy tale. From *' nestling" in the 
locaj group, they become "fledgling," and finally "flyer," 
after which they may be advanced to the senior organization. 

8. Farm Defenders. This is a new organization to parallel the 
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Boy Scouts for the younger boys, like the Blue Birds for the 
Camp Fire Girls, It is planned for boys under twelve years of 
age, who are banded to defend the farm home and country- 
side against its natural enemies in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, as they are the loyal protectors of its friends in birds 
and insects and toads. 

9. Boys' and Girls' Industrial Clabe. No organization, com- 
bining school and home activities, has been of greater value in 
awakening community interest than have the boys' and girls' 
industrial dubs. They are organized primarily to teach the 
dignity of honest labor and to give instruction intended to 
master the vital phases of agricultural life. The range of club 
activities is almost unlimited, beginning with com and tomato 
clubs and including the whole gamut of activities, as potato- 
growing, fruit-growing, poultry -raising, baby beef -raising, 
sewing, cooking, implement-making and many others. 

The industrial dubs are promoted by national and state 
governments, by local organizations of all kinds, granges, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, churches and schools. 
The rural teacher has no greater means at his disposal 
ordinate home and school activities than through just such dubs 
as these. 

10. The Federal Government a Great AUy. The Federal gov- 
ernment can be of great liclp to the rural teacher. The United 
States Bureau of Education maintains a well-organized rural 
school di\'ision, which serves about 250,000 rural schools of the 
nation. Teachers who are interested in receiving bulletins per- 
taining to the rural schools should address the CommissioneT 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Similarly, the United States Department of Agriculture 
leaches out over the nation through its well-organized Exten- 
sion service. This work rubs shoulders with the rural teacher 
through the county agent, who is maintained in part by the 
state government and in part through funds of the Department 
of Agriculture, Every teacher should work in cooperation with 
the county agent. The latter can be of inestimable importance 
to the school and the teacher in hdping to organize the africul- 
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tural work of the school and partly to help out, and probably, 
even to take charge of the home projects work, as com clubs, 
pig clubs, poultry clubs, canning clubs, etc. One of the first 
things for the new teacher to do is to get acquainted with the 
county agent and obtain this valuable cooperation. 

11. The Rural Library. It is probably true that American 
farm people do not read as much as or as well as tliey should. 
No better evidence of this is needed tlian a casual examination 
of the collection of books and periodicals to be found in rural 
homes. Unquestionably, the old system of scliooling is largely 
rcsi>onsible for this, for it furnished the more mechanical tools 
of reading without inculcating a real love and craving for con- 
tinuing reading beyond the school. But the school must not be 
given all the blame. The agricultural population of a nation 
like the American first seeks the necessaries of life. Reading 
has >\'ith us been classed as belonging to the leisure class, of 
whom there are yet comparatively few in the rural districts. 

12. What the Rural Teacher Oan Do to Improve Oonditions. 
The teaclier must himself be well read and know how to trans- 
mit this ability and desire to others. His opjKjrtunity may be 
said to be twofold, since he has not alone the children in school 
to guide, but their i)arents at home to assist, as well. In school 
his function is to teach the children to read broadly the best 
books, tc»aching early that textlx)oks are men^ comixindiums to 
be .su])pkTnented on every hand. Lil)eral n*ading leads to in- 
dq)endent thinking. It inspires the child to extend his search 
for knowledge lK»yond the narrow confines of the schools, so 
that it eventually becomes a life process, to be pursued through- 
out life. Beyond the sch(X)l the teacher's task is to direct the 
attention of the adult ])opulation to the best and most useful 
reading. lie has o])]K)rtimity to assist in sifting out the trash so 
often read and to suggest and assist in ]>n)airing what agri- 
cultural folk nec»d in general and practiccol literature. In this 
work the wise teacher finds an ever-ready agency in modem 
library organization. 

13. Traveling Libraries. Traveling libraries are in oix^ration 
in many states. These books are usually sent out in collections 
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of from twenty-five to several hundred or more. They are US' 
ly placed in a store or in a schoolhouse, or possibly in a village 
hall or club room. The state headquarters office appoints some- 
one in the community— very often the local teacher — to be 
responsible for the books, to see that they are properly loaned 
and returned, and that the records are properly kept. Teachers 
should get in touch with their own State Librarian, who will 
probably be in position to send out almost any kind of books 
that may be desired. 

14. The Bnral Teacher and the Rural Press. A powerful in- 
fluence in rural life is the agricultural press. The increase in the 
circulation and excellence of farm papers and magazines since 
rural free delivery was instituted has been quite remarkable. 
As an instrument through which to reach his patrons, the 
teacher cannot find its equal. Originally devoted largely to 
crops and stock and other problems of farm production, the 
agricultural periodicals have lately begun to devote much space 
to rural organization and social life. Its great institutions, the 
chiirch and school, are freely discussed, and the columns of all 
the leading papers are open to discussions of vital rural educa- 
tional problems. Consolidation of schools, vitalization of school 
subjects, agricultural club work, rural improvement associa- 
tions and the like are familiar to the readers of farm journals and 
local weeklies nowadays. Many of the latter, particularly, 
solicit the teachers' assistance in keeping the schools before the 
public. Unfortunately, too many teachers have utihzed this 
privilege, if at all, to catalog mere local trivialities and gossip 
instead of using it to place the real problems and needs of the 
schools before their patrons. He is a judicious teacher who 
makes hberal use of the local and state agricultural press to 
keep the public informed on progress in school affairs, both as to J 
needs and wants, successes and failures. 

QUESTION STUDY 

I. What is meant by cooperation of rural teachers wiUi ^ 
such agencies as are discussed in the preceding chapter? 
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2. Show why rural teachers should be members of the 
Grange and similar organizations. 

3. Is there a farmer's dub in your school district, or an 
organized farm bureau in your county? What \^'ill you do to aid 
in this work? 

4. What do you mean by "parent-teachers' association"? 
Have you such an organization in your school district? If not, 
why not? 

5. Arc you a scout master or a Camp Fire guardian? Where- 
in docs the real value of these organizations lie? 

6. The boys' and girls' industrial clubs are organized as 
the most practical method of mastering the vital phases of 
agricultural life and to awaken community interest. Explain. 

7. Tell what the United States Bureau of Education is doing 
for rural schools. Are you on the permanent mailing list for 
rural publications? 

8. State briefly the relationship of good reading to deep 
thinking and hence to progress in the community. 

9. Ha\'c you overhauled the school library recently? 
What steps have you taken to add new books? 

10. What is the "rural press"? Do you keep the local 
papers informed on rural school progress in your district? 
Enumerate the rural periodicals kept on file in your school. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS OP FARM COMMUNITY 

TYPE 

1. Introductory. We have in the United States all kinds of 
rural schools — good, bad and indifferent. In truth, they may 
be seen in every stage of evolution, from the little old one-room 
school of the pioneer period to the well-equipped rural element- 
ary and high school. It is literally true that in many states 
"still sits the schoolhouse by the road, a ragged beggar stmning. 
Around it still the sumacs grow, and blackberry vines are run- 
ning." The interpretation is of forlomness and neglect. For 
wild blackberry vines on the schoolgroimd are no better than 
brambles and thistles and cockleburs. In some moimtain 
sections the old "slab school " may still be encountered. On the 
new frontier in the Southwest and West adobe and sod shanties 
are still common. But the general trend is to reorganize the 
old-time one-room schools as modem one-teacher schools, or, 
where practicable, as well-graded consolidated schools. 

2. Distinction between One-Teacher School and the One-Boom 
School. Probably 212,000 schools of the single-teacher type can 
still be foimd in rural commimities, the only means of education 
open to the large majority of rural children. It is now accepted 
as good national policy to reorganize all these schools to answer 
the needs of the new era of commercial agriculture. Many of 
the small schools can never be made into large centralized 
schools, on account of topographical reasons. In broken 
moimtain districts, or in sections of the country cut by streams 
and ragged coast lines, or in sparsely settled regions, such a 
reorganization is seldom feasible, and should not be urged. If, 
on the other hand, these natural obstacles do not exist, and 
the only drawbacks in the way are entrenched in old traditions 
and failure of the people to understand modem educational 
needs — then it would seem the teacher's duty to champion the 
centralization movement rationally and energetically. 

The one outstanding fact not to be lost sight of is that the 
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one-teacher school is a pioneer institution, intended for pioneer 
conditions, which only in exceptional instances finds itself able 
to satisfy modem educational needs. So long as the small 
school continues in physical reality and in teaching process 
to be a ** one-room" school, little can be expected from it. If 
for good reasons there can be no centralization, the school may 
at least be transformed into a genuine ** one-teacher" school. 
The distinction is vital. The former is the pioneer institution; 
the latter is this institution made over by the exceptional 
teacher of the new community type. 

3. The Exceptional Teacher Alone Oan Make a One-Teacher 
SchooL Nowadays the rural school is charged with a multitude 
of responsibilities that formerly devolved on the home. For the 
new responsibilities the school has been obliged to depend on an 
immature teacher of little or no experience with rural needs 
and conditions. Even where the school plant is all that may be 
desired, if the right kind of teachers are wanting, Httle can be 
accom])lished. 

A short time ago there was opportunity to study an ideal 
one-teacher sch(X)l in a state of the Middle West. The building 
was modem in every respect. It was correctly lighted, heated, 
and ventilated. The grounds contained two and one-half 
acres. It was gradually being planted to trees and shrubbery, 
after a satisfactory i)lanting plan. The genius who had made 
the entire community rally to the su])])ort of the new school 
was none other than the teacher — a man of Herbert Quick's 
** brown mouse" type. But, as too often happens in rural 
comminiities, there had been a change in teachers. An immature, 
inexi)(»ricnced jHTson — well-meaning, no doubt — had taken the 
successful teacher's ])lace. With what results? The one-teacher 
sc^h(K)l was again reverting to the type of one-room schools. 
People of the community were once more beginning to send their 
children to town to school just as they had done before the new 
sch(X)l was established. 

4. Really Effective Standards for One-Teacher Schools. A 
tmly efTectivc one-teacher school must be standardized around 
such educational essentials as these: (i) a teacher with sixxrial- 
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ized preparation and willingness to make rural commtinity 
teaching his permanent occupation; (2) a school plant equipped 
to provide an education related to rural life and its needs; 
(3) a course of instruction and methods of teaching in accord 
with the needs and nature of agricultural people. 

The teacher is the chief factor in the new standardization. 
He should preferably have his professional training from one of 
the special schools for rural teachers; in any case he must be 
rural-minded, must love rural life, and understand its diflScult 
problems. He must be willing to cast his lot with the country 
people, living in their midst the year roimd. 

The school plant required is almost as essential as a properly 
prepared teacher. The grounds should contain at least five 
acres, and preferably more. 

The school building should comply with rigid hygienic 
requirements in lighting, heating and ventilating; and should, 
in addition, provide ample room and equipment for experi- 
mental agriculture and gardening, household economics and 
manual training. Several of the rooms should be arranged so 
that they may be thrown together to form an assembly room to 
provide space for community rallies. 

The chief departure in the new school plant is the teacher's 
cottage, or teacherage. Without a permanent home in the school 
community at his disposal, it is difficult to conceive of a perma- 
nent rural teacher. The home should be erected on the school 
groimds and be kept up at community expense. A portion of the 
school grounds should be set apart for a teacher's garden. 

Such a school plant as contemplated in the standard sug- 
gested would hold out real inducements to strong, married 
teachers to take charge of the school, and would make it quite 
possible for the teacher to continue many outdoor activities 
of his school during the stunmer months. 

The course of instruction is the third essential in the new 
standard. It should, in brief, embrace all the cultural and 
practical things that the farmer and his wife ought to know, in 
order to live healthy, wholesome lives in the commtmity; to be 
ready to accept their responsibilities and opportunities as 
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citizens of the republic; to know how to make a good living; 
and, finally, to understand how to use a well earned leisure to 
their own ethical and esthetical advancement. 

Probably considerable legislation would be necessary in 
some states before such standards can be reached. Among 
other things, special state aid could well be voted as induce- 
ment to standardize the schools. The states should also offer 
special inducements to teachers to remain in the same commun- 
ity by scaling up their salaries — adding each year an increasing 
sum to the amount paid by the local community. Such laws 
are already in operation in Wisconsin, Indiana and several 
other states. 

6. Teachers' Oottages. The importance of providing a home 
for the teacher cannot be overestimated. In the first place, it 
would mean a long stride toward permanent teaching; because 
it would induce strong, well-prepared men and women to 
settle down to a life-work in the district, determined to give the 
people there the best of which they arc capable. In the second 
place, the teacherage with its land and outbuildings would 
naturally draw married men teachers back into the profession^ 
not in sufficient numbers to force the women from the field, 
but enough to put a leaven of masculinity into the teaching 
force. 

We have often visited districts where it was impossible 
for the teacher to procure a suitable boarding place. Either 
people are so well-to-do that they do not care to bother with 
the teacher or they are so poorly housed that the teacher ex- 
]x?rienccs nothing but discomfort and inconvenience. Very often 
the teacher has little privacy. He may likely as not have to 
room with some member of the family. The room is often un- 
heated in winter, so that if there is to be any studying it has to 
be done in the family living room, amid annoyance and in* 
terruption. Under these circumstances, it is not suq)rising 
that many capable teachers hesitate to remain in the rural 
communities. 

The movement to house the teachers is not new in our coun- 
try. In the day of the household economy farmer it was, as a 
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matter of fact, quite common; but more recently the practice 
has fallen into disuse. Now, however, a revival of good propor- 
tions is under way which bids fair to revolutionize prevailing 
practices. 

6. Sanitary Eanipment No school can be said to be fully 
modem if it does not have sanitary equipment, including 
wholesome and convenient water supply and sanitary toilets. 
Nothing in the whole school plant is more essential to physical 
and moral health than these. 

The first requirement is to have a good flowing well on the 
school premises, wherever physical conditions permit. No 
school should depend for its supply on nearby springs or a 
neighboring farmer's well. Springs are liable to contamina- 
tion, and the wells belonging to individuals are beyond the 
control and inspection of the school board or medical authorities. 
The well may be either driven with a sufficient depth to guaran- 
tee an abundance of pure water, or be a larger dug well. Or- 
dinarily a driven well with a force pump set in a tight-fitting 
cement top is the safest, because there is less chance for de- 
filement. 

The new standards demand that sanitary toilets be used in 
place of the old, vile, outdoor closets. Halfway measures should 
not be tolerated when it comes to toilet facilities for rural 
schools. No one problem in the school is fraught with more 
difficulty. And whatever of viciousness may crop out in the 
school can usually be traced to insanitary, indecent toilets. One 
cannot speak too emphatically on this matter. Teachers too 
often neglect their duty to the children and the commtmity by 
failing to insist upon sanitary toilets. The average person sel- 
dom realizes the extent to which this neglect has been carried. 
Investigations by health authorities in many states have dis- 
closed that rural school toilets are often a disgrace as well 
as a menace to public health. 

National, state and local medical authorities have begim a 
consistent campaign to eliminate this form of public nuisance. 
The United States Public Health Service has perfected several 
forms of sanitary toilets now before the public through pamph- 
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lets and public demonstrations. The most effective is the so- 
called "L. R. S. privy." It is a septic tank disposal system, 
plans for which may be procured by writing to the United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Any school with a good, flowing well can install a pressure 
tank and flush toilets at an outlay of about $500. This will 
amply repay the cost and trouble in a short time. A septic 
sewer can be constructed at an outlay of about $150. No rural 
school can be considered modem if it does not have cither a 
water flush system of toilet or a large chemical toilet which can 
be emptied from outside the building. 

QUESTION STUDY 

1. Distinguish between a one-room school and a modem 
onc-tcacher school, both as regards physical plant and educa- 
tional accomplishments. 

2. Wherein does the average one-room school fall short of 
meeting the needs of the average rural community? 

3. What have you settled upon this year for home and 
school projects work? Docs it occur to you that the best way to 
vitalize community life is for you to organize some home and 
school project, as a tomato club, a com club, a pig club or a home 
garden club? 

4. What do you mean by a standardized school, as under- 
stood under the laws of your state? 

5. What do you think of the all-year school under which 
teachers arc paid in twelve monthly installments, and are at the 
service of the community throughout the year? 

6. Give your views on the subject of teachers' cottages. 
Arc there any such in your part of the state? 

7. Have you a copy of Dresslar's Rural Schoolhotises and 
Grounds^ If not, send to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C, for a copy. Then study 
it carefully. 

8. Show the relation between the beginnings of vice and 
the rural outdoor toilets as now usually maintained. 
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g. Outline your health program for rural children, 
lo. Do you give the ordinary physical tests for defective 
eyesight, hearing, etc.? If not, any possible lack of success in 
your teaching may originate here. 



CHAPTER SIX 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS OF EFFECTIVE TYPE 

1. Rural School Beorganisatioii Best Attained through School 
Oonsolidation. The one-teacher rural schcx)! discussed in the 
foregoing chapter will meet the requirements of reorganized rural 
life. The only difficulty is that very few teachers are available 
to take charge of such insititutions. More ability and vision are 
required to manage a one-teacher school successfully than to 
operate a well-organized consolidated school. The real solution 
of the ruilal educational problem, therefore, seems to lie in the 
consolidated farm community school. 

There is nothing forced or artificial about the movement to 
consolidate the small schools now in process of realization 
throughout the United States. It is indeed the most natural 
kind of movement. It began in Massachusetts as long ago as 
1869, because it appeared to be the only practical solution of a 
perplexing problem. The movement has since spread con- 
temporaneously from hundreds of centers far removed from each 
other and has taken on a great variety of forms, though the im- 
pulse back of it all has ever been the same — necessity, or at 
least a desire, to provide time-saving educational facilities in a 
practical, businesslike way instead of the outworn and in- 
effective. 

2. History of School OoneolidatioiL The movement is too well 
known to require a lengthy historical sketch. Books and 
pamphlets in large number have been written on the subject, 
which give, in detail, the stock arguments for and against con- 
solidation. Most of these may be passed by, as the experi- 
mental stage in school consolidation has long been passed. 
The movement is now, in fact, accepted as good national 
policy. What school people must concern themselves with is 
that the new school shall come to the community in its l)est 
form; otherwise the old schools had better been left as they were. 
But first it is desirable to note historically the encouraging 
growth of consolidation. 

281 
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There are probably 10,500 consolidated schools in the 
United States deserving the name. A mere union of several 
schools, making of them a larger one-teacher school, is not con- 
sidered as falling within the definition. It contemplates the 
union of several — ^preferably three or more — schools, to provide 
the facilities of a well-graded school. To say that 50,000 one- 
room schools have been absorbed by the new schools it not to 
overstate the facts. It is easy to see what this leavening must 
mean to the 212,000 small schools still untouched by the 
movement. 

3. Partial Oonsolidation. Communities of the conservative 
kind often compromise the matter by closing only certain ones 
of the small schools within the consolidated area, or by retaining 
the small schools for the pupils in the lower grades. When 
people object to parting with the time-honored one-room school, 
or fear to have the younger children conveyed to a central school 
several miles from home, this plan proves satisfactory, or is, at 
least, a first step towards complete consolidation. 

This kind of consolidation is being practiced in many states, 
notably in the more conservative. In Missouri, for example, a 
recent legislative enactment permits both this and complete 
consolidation. Before the new law went into effect it was prac- 
tically impossible to get the people to consolidate their schools. 
Now it is a comparatively easy matter. Under the new law it is 
common to consolidate a ntimber of small districts, say from four 
to six or even more, and send all the children above the fifth 
or sixth year to a school erected at a desirable center. This 
organization provides good grammar-school and high-school 
facilities for the older pupils, at the same time that it allows the 
teachers retaining the younger children to do their tasks better 
than form3rly by reason of the smaller number of classes. 

Another important fact is that the partial system, which is 
really more expensive than complete consolidation, prepares 
the way for the latter. Once the farm folk of the community 
have become habituated to gather at the large central school for 
their community meetings, the smaller schools begin to lose 
their significance, and are closed one by one. 
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4. Oomplete Consolidation. As indicatx^d in the name, this 
contemplates centralization of all the small schools of the 
consolidated district at a central point. This affords oppor- 
tunity to grade the school thoroughly, and, if enough small 
districts have joined, to organize a real community high school. 

In this form consolidation reaches the ideal. Here it can get 
sufficient funds to provide trained teachers, good equipment and 
ample land for laboratory purposes. The ideal consolidated 
school is organized preferably in the open country or on the edge 
of a rural-minded village. In architecture it is as modem as the 
best town school. The children's health is considered in the 
sanitary arrangements. Proper lighting, correct heating and 
ventilation, flowing water, indoor toilets, athletic fields and play- 
grounds arc all given careful consideration. There is provision 
for agricultural and general science laboratories. The assembly 
hall is arranged with a view to using it for all kinds of com- 
munity gatherings. 

The course of study continues to give the universal elements 
of education first place, as in the past; but it gives, in addition, 
a new em])hasis to local community needs. Nature study, 
agriculture, domestic science, manual training, physical educa- 
tion, music, and even art are finding prominent place in the 
day's work, while all the old subjects are taking on more and 
more of a **farm flavor." The fundamental principles remain 
the same, but the local application is directed to the needs of 
the agricultural community. 

All the school work is not done indoors, however. The school 
is set in a large outdoor laboratory. This should never be less 
than five acres. Many schools have grounds and experimental 
plats ranging from twenty to sixty-five acres. Here is room for 
play and athletic grounds, for parking, individual gardens, 
cx])erimental plats and larger fields and orchards. It stands to 
proof that the most practical schools of this kind, so far as local 
application is concerned, give the most thoroughgoing instnic- 
tion in the general ailtural elements, language, literature, his- 
tory, etc. It is quite feasible to combine the education of the 
great out-of-doors with indoor study so as to bring about a 
satisfactory coordination of head, heart and hand. 
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6. Village and Open Cotmtry ConsolldatloiL Ordinarily the 

open country may be looked upon as the ideal place for a con- 
solidated school. In this, Nature's own environment, it should 
be easy to set up a good school, untrammeled and unrestricted 
by city ways and city courses of study, but even here care must 
be taken lest we get only an "out-moved" dty school. Unless 
it is rooted to the soil and the course of study taken from a 
rural environment, even this school will fail. 

Any rural-minded village can be considered as an ideal place 
for the establishment of a consolidated school. The district 
should be planned in such a way as to include all the natural 
trading community of the village. Care should be taken lest 
the champions of consolidation reach beyond the natural trad- 
ing territory of the village in order to include much territory to 
keep taxes down. There is a limit beyond which it is dangerous 
to go. In case of a village consolidation, care should be taken 
to have not less than ten acres of land for school purposes. 

6. Enral High SchoolB. Well-organized rural high schools, 
with their good equipment in land and buildings and homes for 
the teachers, arc gradually taking their place in rural districts 
as the "agricultural man's college," Their task is to point the 
way to contented, remunerative community life. These in- 
stitutions, where fully organized, extend their educational facil- 
ities to young and old people alike — to the children in regular 
day courses; to the youth beyond ordinary school age, and to the 
parents, in short courses and extension courses, and even 
occasional night sessions. The new conception of the nu-al high 
school is an institution that combines broad cultural elements 
with the practical elements, to the end of making the students 
both thinkers and doers. 

7. The Rural High School Uust Ueet the Demands of Agntml- 
turalLife. City high schools are organized for city children; 
similarly, rural high schools must be organized for rural children. 
Some people^farmers among them — have the false notion 
that to differentiate between urban and rural folk in educational 
matters amoimts to a discrimination in favor of city children, 
and that the whole matter is an attempt to set up an agricul- 
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tural caste and cut off rural children from the supposedly greater 
opportunities of city life. The whole is based on the assumption 
that urban life is superior to rural life, which, to thinking per- 
sons must seem utterly fallacious. There is fundamentally no 
more reason why rural children should attend town schook 
than to reverse the order and have city children attend school 
imdcr the benign influence of a rural environment. The Danish 
folk high schools, it may be recalled, are rural from the towns. 
As soon as American rural life shall have become fully read- 
justed this problem will settle itself. 

The rural high school course of study must be as broadly 
cultural as any planned for the urban population — a culture 
intimately related to present and futiu^ problems, rather than 
to old traditions. But, most important of all, the cotu"se of 
study must be rooted to the agricultural community, to the 
earth, as both source and background. 

8. Ideals to Follow in Organising Oonsolidated Schools. A fatal 
mistake in much consolidation is its appeal to the cheap 
and shoddy. If this great work is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well. Where a community contemplates consolidation, 
its advocates should strive with might and main toward the 
highest ideals in school perfection. Here are some of the things 
to be considered: 

The grounds chosen, aside from being centrally located and 
easily accessible, should be sightly, well-drained, and large — 
so large, indeed, as to afford room for good-sized experiment 
plots, school gardens, playgrounds, lawn, and ample space for 
buildings. Five acres and upward should be the standard. 

The school structure should be built as a permanent farm 
school plant, have a large assembly room, well-equipped class- 
rooms and agricultural laboratories, be sanitary, attractive and 
in every way as good as the best town school plant. No steps 
should be taken toward building until after consulting with 
educational experts, and then plans and specifications should 
be prci)ared by a competent architect. 

The groimds should have a good shed for cars and wagons. 

A principal's cottage should be erected on every consolidated 
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school ground. To this end one of the best of the discarded 
schoolhouses may be moved in and remodeled. The district 
will get a monthly rental upon this property. Many states 
have found this an excellent investment. It is well to repeat 
again that the teacher who lives his life in the midst of the 
community from year to year becomes a positive factor in 
community building. 

QUESTION STDDY 

1 . Give a brief sketch of school consolidation in the United 
States. 

2. Why has the movement been slow in some of the rich 
Middle Western States, while great progress has been made in 
many Southern States? 

3. Make a study of the best consolidation in your part 
of the state. 

4. Point out the significance of EChooI consolidation in 
connection with the "trading-center." 

5. Why is partial consoUdation practiced in conservative 
communities? 

6. What do you mean by "complete consolidation"? 

7. Discuss open country consolidation vs. town consolida- 
tion. 

8. Have you visited a consolidated school equipped with 
teacher's home, garage, bams and other outbuildings? If so, 
give your impression of the same. 

9. Show definitely the importance of having the rural 
high school meet modern agricultural needs. 

10. Contrast the kind of town high school often attended by 
country children with the new community high school. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OP THE COURSE OP STUDY 
BASED ON WHAT RURAL PEOPLE OUGHT TO 

KNOW. 

1. Introductory. Do the rural schcx>ls of our country teach 
what a modem agricultural population ought to know in order 
to get the greatest good out of life? Do the schools provide the 
kind of instruction required to keep the people in enjoyment of 
good health and sanitary surroundings? Do the schools prepare 
tlie ixiople to earn remunerative livings out of the land? Do 
tlicy direct them to become useful, responsible members of the 
larger social group? Do the schools, finally, so direct people 
that they will devote a well-earned leisure to ethical and 
esthetical pursuits in the country for the im])rovement of self 
and the upbuilding of the community? If the schools are or- 
ganized to accomplish these things they approach the modem 
conception of education. If they limit themselves to formal 
subjects of the traditional curriculiun, it is doubtful if this 
end is attainable. 

2. What is Meant by Modem Oonception of Education. What, 
then, do we mean when we speak of rural education, in this 
mtxlcm sense? Just what ought the farmer and his wife to 
know in order to attain a happy, healthy, remunerative life? 

In the first place, they must have a good mastery of the 
ordinar>' tools of education to aid them to constmct the larger 
enduring sui)erstmcture of education. They must know how 
to express themselves in good English; they must be able to 
siK'll the words of their daily vocabulary; they must be able to 
figure correctly and make such simple calculations as fall within 
the Tvalm of ordinary usage. This is the beginning of their 
e<lucation — the "open sesame" to the precious and essential 
things of a full, rich agricultural life. 

The second stage in the education of an agricultural people 
must harmonize their daily lives with the nature* (environment 
in which they dwell and labor, so that they will love it and 
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understand its wonders and mysteries. It must make them 
broad enough to know and care about the great physical and 
social world lying beyond their own precincts. In this way will 
they learn to interpret the phenomena of the nature environ- 
ment and gain an understanding and s>'inpathy for the ac- 
tivities of the world at large. This second phase of their educa- 
tion must make them independent thinkers and leaders, to 
enable rural folk to take their place side by aide with the urban 
population to do their share of directing, of controlhng, of 
dictating the affairs of the nation. 

3. An ItLterestinE Study, In 1513 the United States Bureau 
of Education began a study of what rural people ought to know 
in order to Hve wholesome, contented and profitable lives on the 
land, or away from it if they should become attracted by the call 
of the city and abandon the land. Rural people in every section 
of the country have been appealed to for their views on the sub- 
ject. Agricultural leaders and rural life experts in large number 
have been communicated with on the same subject. The key- 
note that has sounded through all the responses is that the rural 
schools of to-day spend too much time in acquiring the mere 
working tools of education, since the subject matter is "cum- 
bered with all kinds of unnecessary timber" and the methods of 
presentation are inadequate; and the schools do not devote 
enough time to the things which serve a real piupose. It is the 
consensus of opinion of these people that the school should no 
longer limit its activities to the foiu" walls of the schoolhouse or 
the covers of the textbook. Every activity of the community 
should be reflected in the daily course of study — the farm 
place, the fields, the streams, the forest, the trading center 
should all become laboratories, or at least subject materials, 
for the modem school. 

i. How Tradition has Inflnenced onr School Work. The aver- 
age thinking person is willing to concede that there is too 
much of the abstract, too many empty phrases, taught in the 
school to-day, largely because these things were in the course of 
study handed down from the past. It is not imcommon, even 
to-day, to hear individuals aver that what was good enough for 
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the fathers is good enough for the sons! What is needed in the 
schools, they say, is not more of the new-fangled subjects, but 
more of the three R's ! So we have continued as creatures bound 
by tradition to offer children material largely outgrown and in 
no sense serving a modem useful purpose. But with the re- 
construction of the study course a real worth-while change is 
coming. 

5. Progressive Teachers not to Blame. In justice to the in- 
dividual teachers it must be said that, if they had been at 
liberty, many would have cast aside the traditional rubbish for 
which they can see no justification and have given the children 
instead the meat of living and present needs. Teachers have 
repeatedly met the writer with such statements as these: 
"What shall we do? Our school boards insist that we eliminate 
all the frills and stick to the essentials — the three R's." Or, 
" We are obliged to follow the state course of study ; if we devote 
oiu" time to teaching what is not in the course of study, our 
eighth grade pupils will fail in their examinations for promotion 
to high school." This is, unfortunately, quite true. School 
officials, particularly in rural communities, often dictate to the 
teachers what they shall and shall not teach. And what do most 
of these officials know about school needs? Their own school 
experience has probably been limited to the pioneer school, 
which is an inadequate basis from which to judge what children 
should study nowadays. 

The established courses of study are, unfortunately, very 
often outlined to suit the textbooks in use, which arc them- 
selves cumbered with much material that is traditional and 
obvSoletc. It is interesting to examine some of the state and 
local courses, from state to state, and note the unavailing 
efforts made to satisfy modem demands by i)atching a little 
here and a little there, like patches on an old garment, thereby 
overcrowding the already heavily loaded course. The mistake 
is to think that such a patchwork will satisfy the demands of a 
great agricultural people, striving to set its own house in order 
in the midst of the present epoch-making national transition. 

Before the readjustments can be realized the coiu'se of study 
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for rural schools must be fundamentally recast. New textbodcs 
must be written, specifically for the twelve or thirteen million 
rural children. State and local study outlines and syllabi nrast 
be modified to suit these needs, and educators instead of laymen 
must decide what shall be taught in school and what shall be 
left out. 

6. The New Course Offers a Broader Culture, Based on Vital 
Tbings. The farm folk in America have suffered just as much 
from want of real soul-reaching culture as from a lack of prac- 
tical and technical information. But it should also be under- 
stood that a course of study founded on real life purposes can 
be made genuinely cultural without laying much emphasis on 
ancient language and philosophy. We are so accustomed to 
associate culture with subjects of little immediate availability 
that the living, vital subjects we have under consideration in the 
modem curriculum are often looked upon as utilitarian and 
materialistic, and hence not genuinely educational. This is, of 
course, absurd. 

The test should be for the subject matter to serve a real 
purpose, be it spiritual or material. The great inheritance of 
literature and art, for example, is not to be excluded from the 
curriculum, but sotiw portions of what is called literature and 
art will be excluded. Language is not to be excluded; but dead 
language will have no place in the reorganized course, because it 
cannot pass the test of serving a useful purpose, at least for 
rural people. In the Danish Polk -high schools and agricultural 
schools Latin has never had a place, yet the Folk-school is the 
most cultural of schools. German and English are taught in 
these schools, but not because of any real value in themselves. 
Modem languages are oflered in these schools because they are 
necessary as a means of communication by the young farmers 
who go to Gcnnany and England as agents of the cooperative 
agricultural organizations. 

7. Reconstruction Will Come as a Oradnal Evolution. The 
writer's impulse would be to reconstruct the rural curriculum 
from first to last, at once. Nothing ought to be retained which 
cannot be shown to serve a useful purpose, The new materials 
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ought to pass a similar test. The old plea that a subject is 
"good mental discipline" can no longer save it from being dis- 
carded. Neither can the plea of "affording information of 
some sort*' be accepted. Encyclopedic wisdom has no place 
in the schools. All informational materials in the curriculum 
must scn^e a \4tal purpose, immediate or remote, in order 
to Retain a place. 

However, we will probably have to content ourselves with a 
more gradual modification of the present curriculum, but this 
should be carefully planned and must be fundamental. In the 
process of reconstruction, the following steps must receive 
consideration: (i) a thorough elimination of ever>'thing that 
does not meet the test of useful purposes; (2) introduction of 
subject materials adapted to help rural people attain happy, 
healthful and Remunerative life conditions; (3) rc^directing what- 
ever has l)een retained in the curriculum after the first elimina- 
tion, to give it a more direct application and utility. 

8. The New Oommnnity Schools to Be Laboratories for Recon- 
stmcting the Oourse of Stndy. The new community schools, both 
the one-tc»achcr school and the consolidated, must Ix^come 
lalx)rat()rios in which to bring about these changes. Such 
forward-looking educators as Marie Turner Har\'ey, of Mis- 
souri, and Hetty Bro\vn, of South Carolina, have accomi)lished 
much alR'ady in their one-teacher school laboratories; and many 
of the blotter consolidated schools aR making real im)gress. 
The chief obstacles in the way of immediate suca^ss are two: 
the narrowness of the teacher's own vision and his lack of zeal to 
stick to the work in a single community until the enteqmst* can 
win imblic approval and recognition; and the common want of 
foresight and ai)i)reciation on the part of school Ixxirds and 
patrons 

QUKSTION STirnv 

1. What do vou mean bv the statement that "tradition 
has influrna'd our school curriculum*'? 

2. Distinguish lx*twtH.Mi tool subjects and content subjects 
in the course of study. 
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3. Why are you unwilling to accept a school subject solely 
on the ground that it affords "good mental discipline"? 

4. Does the modem conception of education call for a 
change in the way the three R's or formal subjects are taught? 
Give yoiu" explanation. 

5. What is yoiu" test to determine whether or not a subject 
is "cultural"? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

ELIMINATION AND REDIRECTION IN THE COURSE 

OF STUDY 

1. The Old-Time Rnral Onrricnlnm the Result of a Gradnal 
Accretion. The rural curriculum, as we now have it in the 
schools, has gradually become enriched with new material, much 
of a practical nature and some poorly adapted to rural schools. 
Methods of teaching have likewise improved with the growth in 
ntunber and efficiency of professional schools. The rural schools 
are undeniably more attractive to the pupils than were the 
schools of our youth. New subjects have taken their place in 
the daily program, and others are in the process of getting 
recognition. It is unfortunate that this enrichment has come 
as an accretion and not as a natural growth. With the addition 
of new subject matter there has not been a corresponding elim- 
ination of the old and womout. This accretion process has given 
us a curricultun with much useless rubbish that must be cleared 
away to give place for new practical subject matter. 

The grammar, geography and history of the school of 1840 
and later were early supplemented with physiology. A little 
nature study and language lessons were added in the more pro- 
gressive schools. Drawing and music next sought admission 
Finally, came the new industrial subjects — agriculture, manual 
training, physical education and household arts — striving 
to become the pivotal subjects in the new curriculum. 

2. Steps in the Plan of Reconstmction. Leading educators are 
giving much time and thought nowadays to scientific tests and 
measurements in education, to determine the effective value 
of school subjects as they are taught. Elimination of useless 
subjects and economy of time in study likewise are receiving 
much consideration. But the practical application of all these 
studies is usually limited to the city and town schools. Very 
seldom is the influence felt so far downward in our educational 
systems as the rural schools. A few attempts have been made, 
it is true, to reorganize the great mass of subjects resulting from 
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the gradual accretion into a satisfactory course of study for 
rural folk; but most of them have been too timid, and therefore 
of little practical value. 

Before real results can be obtained we must eliminate all 
materials no longer serving a useful purpose; we must freely 
introduce new materials required to meet the conception of 
modem rural education; we must readjust whatever is retained 
of the traditional subject material to meet the new demands. 

3. Elimination of the Useless Accnmulations. The first step, 
then, is to rid the course of study of all useless and ctmibersome 
materials. The test of useful purpose must invariably be applied. 
In arithmetic, for example, tables of weights and measures be- 
longing to the special trades and professions, complicated prob- 
lems in percentage, partnership, exchange and the like, can pass 
no test of present usefulness in rural education, and will ac- 
cordingly be eliminated. In English, for the same reason, the 
children will no longer be obliged to struggle with interjections, 
appositives, conjunctive adverbs, formal parsing and diagram- 
ming. In physiology we will omit the old anatomical catalogue 
of bones, muscles and parts of the alimentary canal, suitable 
only for embryonic medical students. Similar eliminations will 
occur in spelling, in geography and in history. 

4. Inclusion of New Subject Materials. The principles pro- 
mulgated above require that we include definitely in the 
program the industrial arts — agriculture, manual training and 
home economics. Of these, agriculture, in the sense meant here, 
is really elementary science combined with practical agriculture, 
or nature-study agriculture. Manual training now comprises 
all useful handwork for boys and girls, aside from what is in- 
cluded in the term home economics. The latter embraces what 
is generally known as domestic science and domestic art. 

The new emphasis on the old subjects has for all practical 
purposes given us several new studies. The old arithmetic has 
become, or is becoming, rural arithmetic and farm accounts; the 
old physiology is being transformed as rural hygiene and farm 
home sanitation, and the old civil government is gaining a more 
practical sphere as rural community civics. The change in 
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these titles is sufficiently suggestive of the new transformation 
in point of view and content, and does not need any further 
explanation. 

5. Final Redirection of the Old Subjects. When the elimina- 
tion process is completed, the work of redirection begins. 
After the destructive process comes the constructive. The 
fundamental principles of the average subject are ordinarily 
retained as before the elimination began, the local application 
alone is modified to bring the problem within the experience of 
the pupil's daily activities. In the arithmetic class, for example, 
it would quicken a pupil's interest and add to his practical 
knowledge and efficiency to send him with pencil, pad and three- 
foot rule into the school yard to calculate the cost of erecting a 
hog-tight fence around the premises, using definitely specified 
materials, or to give him problems in growing farm crops, dairy 
problems, poultry i)roblems and the like. Nature environ- 
ment and practical farm activities can furnish him materials 
and themes without number for his reading and composition 
classes. Even the spelling words can be gleaned from the 
experiences of daily life. Similarly, in his geography class he 
will begin to spend less time on the location of such places as 
Timbuktu and Pernambuco, Bankok and Teheran, and more to 
a study of land and water forms of the community, the farm as 
an industrial center and its commercial relations to the larger 
community, and other equally suggestive topics. The field of 
adaptation is wonderfully large, even in these old formal 
subjects. 

Since there are not yet many satisfactory textbooks to aid 
the teachers in their task of redirection, personal ingenuity must 
play an important part. Farm life readers have appeared on the 
market, as have also rural science readers, rural community 
civics, rural arithmetic and farm accounts, and books on farm 
shopwork. Thus the beginnings have been made. It is good 
news also that several large publishers of school l)ooks have 
recently planned complete series of textbooks for rural schools. 
Meanwhile, let teachers use the teaching materials ready and 
waiting to be used. What better reading materials are there 
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anywhere, for example, than the gleanings from the standard 
agricultural and other rural periodicals? What better geography 
text than the school yard and farm place, the hills and valle3rs, 
the fields and forests? What finer topics for study of citizenship 
than country roads and bridges, division- line fences and school- 
house upkeep and beautification? 

QUESTION STUDY 

1. Show how the school curricultmi is the result of a 
gradual accretion, instead of natural growth. 

2. What do you think of the proposed plan of reconstruc- 
tion? Does it seem too radical? 

3. How far ought the elimination process be carried? 

4. Just what is meant by a ''new emphasis on the old 
subjects"? 

5. Give illustrations of what is meant by the redirection of 
the old subject matter. 



CHAPTER NINE 

VITALIZING THE "COMMON BRANCHES" 

1. The Badly Tanght EngliBh Language. No subject in the 
rural curriculum has been so badly taught as the English 
language — particularly composition and grammar. It is a 
proverbial saying that the rural children dislike both these 
subjects and shirk them whenever they can. If rural pupils 
enter town schools for advanced work, their English preparation 
is very often below grade, even though they may be well abreast 
of the town children in other subjects. 

The reason is not far to seek. Our school teachers have 
sought to convey this language ability to their pupils through 
the dreary rounds of formal grammar, with its elaborate classi- 
fications, its close distinctions and highly specialized machin- 
ery. Inductive language lessons which should grow out of the 
fertile language materials found in every school subject have 
been neglected. Oral and written composition, through which 
language content takes form, has been limited mostly to 
occasional purposeless essays. Finally, reading and spelling — 
the tools of language — have been taught as things apart from 
the language arts, not so much to aid the pupil to attain a deep 
appreciation for and lasting tmdcrstanding of the mother 
tongue as to acquire a facility in verbal gymnastics. 

2. How Much English Grammar to Teach. Grammar is the 
science of speech rather than the art of speaking. Since art of 
language antedates language as a science, it is illogical to expect 
mere children to gain a mastery of grammar. Men had been 
conversing in the vernacular and were writing it for ages before 
the logician formulated his science of language. Children Icam 
to speak the mother tongue by a natural process which is 
inductive. Grammai violates this natural method. It is an 
excellent means by which to clarify and definitely fix our 
standards of language- accuracy, to l>e sure. But instruction in 
grammar should come later, after the child has learned to ex- 
press himself in reasonably good English, orally and in \vriting. 
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Formal grammar has little or no place in the elementary rural 
school. Grammatical forms should be introduced incidentally 
by the teacher in connection i\*ith the language lessons. The 
simple essentials of grammar may be taught advantageously 
during the last half of the eighth grade, in connection with the" 
language work, as a means to help the pupils to clarify their 
impressions and to fix definitely in their minds the few funda- 
mental principles with which everyone should be familiar. 

3. Lan^nago Teaching, the Important TliinE> The chief pur- 
pose of language teaching is to train the pupils to express 
themselves in good, forceful, accurate English, both spoken and 
written. In the process of achieving this universal art the 
pupils are also trained to think, for no one can express himself 
clearly and accurately without making use of his powers of 
thought. Furthermore, they gain an appreciation of good 
literature, and ultimately their vocabulary becomes enriched 
and enlarged so as to enable them to give words the exact shade 
of meaning. Teachers generally concede that language instruc- 
tion will accomplish a!l of this for the pupils; but either the 
preparation for this kind of instruction has been faulty in the 
professional schools or else the old ' ' grammar way ' ' is too firmly 
fixed in the average teacher's mind to be readily thrown ov«'. 
For certain it is that teachers, whether they realize it or not, 
continue to emphasize grammatical machinery to the serious. 
loss of practical language teaching. 

4. Methods to Be Used. Children learn to use language by 
imitating the speech of others. Every language aipression 
that appeals to the child is stored up in memory and later re- 
produced. In other words, the child must depend on the spoken 
and written language of his elders for his own. He copies the 
speech of his father and mother, and of his playmates. He learns 
new words from the stories that are told him and the books that 
he is taught to read. How well he learns his mother tongue 
depends entirely upon the environment in which he lives and tie 
ability and painstaking care of the teachers under whose in- 
struction he comes. 

It is evident from this that language, to be taught well, 
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IS much more than a book subject. Lanj^n^agc books should be 
used as guiding-threads from the third school year upward ; but 
aside from this the average language lesson should grow out of 
the actual daily needs of the children. These vary in different 
communities. The common errors of speech discovered in 
conversation or during recitation, or on the playground or at 
home, can be classified and organized as regular school language 
work. Eternal vigilance on the part of the teacher has its 
rewards in language teaching as in no other subject. 

Language, then, should be considered not only a phase of 
every industry and activity in and out of school; it is equally 
a distinct and important phase of every school subject. Only 
as it is so valued by the teacher and pupils will its teaching 
result in permanent good. Language is closely correlated with 
every subject in the daily program. It is so necessary to clear 
thinking and to adequate expression in each of them that a 
criticism of its teaching is at the same time a criticism of the 
teaching of the various school subjects. Moreover, the first 
and most logical place to apply the principles learned in the 
language lesson is in the other school subjects and in the other 
activities of the school and home. If they are not applied there, 
it is unrcavSonable to expect their application elsewhere. 

Every subject has advantages for some particular kind of 
language training. Arithmetic helps in precise and exact ex- 
pression. Reading presents a fine opportunity for imitation and 
permanent ideals — a chance to comi)are oiu* own efforts with 
the efforts of those more expert than we. History is excellent 
for narrative and argument, both oral and written, and only 
poor history does not lend life to coni])osition and only poor 
composition d(x;s not give clarity and interest to history. Geog- 
raphy and arithmetic can scarcely be sun>asse(l for descri])tion 
and exposition. What the child knows well in thc\se subjects he 
expresses clearly; he readily learns the relationship Ixjtween 
understanding a topic and his ability to express himself in regard 
to it. 

5. Suggestive Oomposition Themes. The average rural school 
has given little time to oral and written composition as a part 
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of the language work. Composition, too, should be looked upon 
as a phase of every school subject, rather than as a separate 
study. Composition is a natural practice, and begins as scton as 
a child talks. The teacher's task is to draw out the child's 
natural abilities to compose, to aid him to deepen his impres- 
sions, and to find a satisfactory means of expression, on any 
theme or subject that may appeal to him. Instead of helping 
the child to find the right kind of outlet for his own little thought- 
world, teachers are prone to repress the children's efforts at 
spontaneous expression, and so forever throw a pall over their j 
desire for individual effort. 

The teacher must take the child in its own thought-world, ] 
and, while directing him, should be careful not to impose his 1 
comjKisition themes on the child, who must be permitted to say j 
what is in his heart to say. The fields and hills, and woods and j 
brooks, the school and home garden, the home projects, the 
children's play life, their chickens and calves — all are full of 
vital interests that may serve as themes for oral and written ] 
composition. 

In the nature-study agriculture class, by way of illustra- 
tion, we have an abundance of such themes as these: "Birds 
that I know"; "Some insect friends and foes"; "My home gar- 
den"; "The poultry club"; and "The tomato canning club." 
Mary will select for her eighth grade theme, we will suppose, the 
first title in the list. Immediately the correlation of subject 
study begins — nature, natural history, geography, agriculture, 
and English. She will study the birds and their habitat first 
hand; she will read up on them in the encyclopedia and in 
books provided by the teacher. Periodicals will be studied, and 
pictures of familiar birds, probably gathered from various 
sources for the booklet, which should grow from day to day as ■ 
the work progresses. j 

This is an illustration of the possibilities of the longer 
composition. All, certainly, need not be of such length or depth 
of study. While the weightier theme is under way, oral and 
written composition of the paragraph kind continue a part of 
every subject in the program. 
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6. Place of Spelling in the Rnral Schools. Spelling, too, must 
be considered a form of composition. Its function is to provide 
the correct form of words needed in everday composition — 
particularly written composition. Both oral and written spell- 
ing are valuable; but since the pupil needs to spell the word 
only when he wishes to write it, oral spelling is less important 
than written spelling, and is valuable chiefly for review, for 
giving variety, and because a large number of children are "ear- 
minded** rather than "eye-minded." 

The first principle in spelling which should receive the 
teacher*s careful consideration is that only such words as are 
needed in the pupils* regular exercises from day to day — that is, 
their own vocabulary — should be included in these spelling 
clasvses. This is the first important fact for the rural teacher to 
bear in mind and to act upon. 

7. Making Tour Own Spelling Book. The average spelling 
book contains from io,ooo to 15,000 words, all of which the 
pupils are expected to spell before getting through school. 
Careful tests have demonstrated that the average adult uses 
only between 350 and 550 words in his written vocabulary. 
Similar tests made of school children give like results; very 
few of them use more than 350 words in their daily tasks. Under 
these conditions we can see the folly of forcing pupils to learn 
indiscriminately long lists of words, grouped by columns with- 
out reference to use. The child too often fails to get a good grasp 
of the simplest everyday words, because he has to struggle with 
long lists of words lying almost wholly outside of his own 
vocabulary. One may ask, should spelling books be used at all, 
or should spelling lists be prepared by the teacher and used 
instead? If all teachers had the necessary power of discrimina- 
tion, unquestionably the better method would be for them 
to select their own lists exclusively, but the average teacher has 
not the training necessary to do this delicate task well; hence it 
will 1x5 necessary to continue to depend largely upon sjx^lling 
books. The books, however, should only supplement the regular 
spelling exercises, not supplant them. The teachers must 1x5 
clear in their own minds on this point. 
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The best method of presenting words for spelling is in con- 
text, instead of in lists of isolated words. A paragraph, stanza, 
quotation or letter, for example, may be selected in the book or 
placed on the blackboard, with the words to be learned empha- 
sized in some way — ^perhaps underlined. They may then be 
taken out from the context, carefully visualized, written, pro- 
nounced correctly with meaning clearly understood, special 
difficulties pointed out and study directions given. 

Many successful teachers draw their spelling lists from 
every class subject. For example, in the agriculture class the 
pupils may falter in the pronunciation of certain words — ^an 
evidence of faulty visualization, or the meaning is not clear to 
the pupils, or the words are misspelled in the written exercises. 
All such words should be listed immediately on the blackboard 
and kept there as a part of the agriculture or civics exercise un- 
til definitely mastered. 

8. How to Teach Reading. Reading will always continue as a 
most important subject in the rural curriculiun. Success or 
failure in teaching reading depends, of course, wholly upon how 
it is taught. Does the teacher have a clear comprehension of the 
aims and purposes of teaching reading? Does he understand 
what the children of the different grades or groups should read? 
Does he know how to correlate reading with the other subjects 
in the program? Does he utilize the right wealth of information 
of a social-economic nature available in supplementary readers, 
and the current periodicals — particularly the rural press? 

Reading has for its aim more than mere ability to convey to 
the mind the thought contained in the printed page. The pro- 
cess of learning must give ability to judge the worth of what is 
read, to discriminate between what is good reading and what is 
bad; to create a taste for the best in literature; and to establish 
the reading habit, that it may become a life process. Good 
reading is inseparable from a certain attainment in oral ex- 
pression; but the mechanics of reading is not the aim and end of 
reading. Reading is valuable only as it appeals to the child's 
instincts and interests, as it stirs him to action and opens for him 
channels through which his budding activities can find an outlet. 
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No reading materials should be used which cannot stand the 
test of useful purpose. That is, do they appeal to the child's 
instincts, interests and understanding, at the same time that 
they appeal to his social, ethical and esthetical nature? If the 
selections stand this test of useful purpose, they should be in- 
cluded; if not, they should be rejected. 

The reading course, both in method and selection of ma- 
terial, should lead the child by natural steps through mere 
formal word mastery to thought mastery, till ultimately formal 
reading blends with the content subjects, and so ceases to be of 
further use as a separate teaching-subject. 

9. Writing Versus "Penmanship" in the Rural Schools. Very 
little need be said on the subject of writing in the rural schools. 
So long as writing was taught as "penmanship," the schools 
were inclined to feature it as an accomplishment with emphasis 
on flourishes, scrolls and complicated monograms. Writing is a 
mechanical process, with little or no esthetic or intellectual value. 
The sole purpose of writing in school should be to enable the 
pupil to record his thoughts with legibility and speed. 

Any system that stresses these two essentials and enables the 
pupil to learn the art with the least expenditure of lime and 
effort may safely be used by the teacher. Several methods have 
come and gone, all with many good points to recommend them. 
The Spencerian system and the vertical systcmi have had, and 
still have, many warm advocates in the sch(X)ls. Both have 
their excellent points, and some natural faults. The Palmer 
Method is ix)pular in most sections of the coimtry at the present. 
A commendable feature of this system is the assistance rendered 
teachers by the publishers in mastering its essentials, and the 
interest in class progress demonstrated l)y the publishers through 
writing contests bashed on quality and spcyed tests. 

The teacher would do well to adopt some one gcxxl system or 
meth(Kl; otherwise failure is likely to befall. But, how long 
should pupils be expected to do writing as a distinct cla.ss ex- 
ercise? Only long enough to attain a reasonable standard set 
by the teacher. As soon as this standard has been attained, the 
pupils should be excused from class drill, with the understanding 
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that they begin again any time they drop below the teacher's 
standard. 

10. UatbematicB in Rural Schoola. A complete course in 
mathematics for niral schools should include practical arith- 
metic, farm accounting and simple phases of plane geometry 
dealing with measurement and land sur\'eys. All this, however, 
should be taught under the single head of arithmetic. 

The eliminations must first be made. The following list 
of topics has been agreed to by several leading educational 
authorities. Teachers can safely accept it as the expression of 
the best progressive thought on the subject. These topics may 
be omitted: Greatest common divisor; complex fractions; Troy 
weight, apothecaries' weight, surveyors' measure, tables of 
foreign money, annual interest, compound interest, true dis- 
count and partial payments, stocks and bonds (as usually 
taught), and foreign exchange; compound proportion; cube 
root; and metric system (until the government enforces its 
use). 

The constnictive work falls under these captions: (r) 
Fundamental processes, and (2) practical applications. Under 
the first head there should be thorough work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division; in common and decimal 
fractions, and factoring; tables of simple measurements and 
United States money; and practical rules in mensuration. Un- 
der the second head the problems should be based on daily ac- 
tivities. Many farmers fail because they do not know how to 
keep account of receipts and disbursements. They cannot point 
out with certainty where the financial leaks are. Not always 
can they borrow money to advantage. They are often helpless 
in matters of organizing cooperative enterprises which call for 
mathematical calculation and some business preparation. The 
necessary constructive problem material may be sunamarized 
as simple business practice and farm accounting; banking 
problems; fire, hail and life insurance; taxes; school and district 
bonds; problems involved in organizing cooperative creameries, 
elevator companies, etc. ; fundamental problems in soil-building, 
crop production, shipping and production; thrift problems in 
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machinery upkeep and depreciation, and upkeep of farm 
buildings and surrounding premises; and other problems in 
farm and home management that will suggest themselves to 
teachers and pupils from day to day as they are needed. 

11. The New Geography Teaching. Geography is a study of 
the earth *s relation to man — a study of how man lives upon the 
earth, how he gets his living out of the earth, and his social and 
economic intercourse with other men. For these reasons the 
phases of geography studied by rural children should be related 
to their daily lives as children and as grown-up people. The 
rural schools have been slow to make use of the vitally interest- 
ing geogra]3hic facts abounding in every rural community. 
Instead, they have contented themselves with teaching the 
common terms and definitions used in describing land and 
water forms from the printed page of the book rather than from 
the hills and valleys, brooks and ponds, lying at the heart of 
the school community! Even yet are rural children obliged to 
spend their time in memorizing definitions of capes and head- 
lands, peninsulas and isthmuses, located somewhere on the map; 
their time is taken up with "bounding" states and countries 
and hemispheres, with locating state capitals and state metrop- 
olises and countless other facts just as dreary and profitless. 

An excellent place to begin studying is the schoolroom. The 
teacher may Ix^gin by teaching directions as related to the 
schoolrcK^m and the schoolroom as related to the out-of-doors. 
Next, it is well to locate the schoolhouse and grounds in rela- 
tion to other i)oints of interest in the community, as shown in 
the brief outline below. The children should by degrees be made 
familiar with local toj^ography and through it gain a compre- 
hension of the varied features and vast proportions of the earth. 
Then should come a study of the history of the farm; a study of 
its soil ; its drainage; the roads that bound it and lead away from 
it, out into the world. Next, it is essential to know the products 
of the fann — what are to be used at home and what exchanged 
for products of remote places and countries. From this study 
of the fann wo may turn to the whole community and its trad- 
ing center, from which our outward exploration of an interest- 
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ing, mysterious world cx)ntinues. There is a vitality in this 
because the children play a real r61e in a living world. Their 
own community activities provide them with living interests 
that make children realize that they are a part of a real, throb- 
bing world. 

12. Rural Community Civics. Rural America urgently needs 
government to make it physically wholesome and healthful; to 
protect it from the social vice which finds, in the rural commun- 
ity's unprotected condition, an opporttmity to debauch the 
unsuspecting youth; to give it efficiency and economy in the 
management of its schools; the construction and upkeep of its 
public highways; and in the organization of its quasi-public 
social-economic institutions and organizations. 

The rural school has not done what it can towards training 
for citizenship. There is too much talking about citizenship in 
the schools, but too little living it from day to day. The writer, 
in his time of early school, was obliged to begin his preparation 
for citizenship by committing to memory the entire Con- 
stitution of the United States, beginning with the Preamble and 
ending with the last amendment. There is no objection to the 
children learning the essential points in their national and state 
constitutions; but all this becomes dead and meaningless if the 
study ends there. 

Citizenship must be lived in the school from day to day. 
It can be made a part of every school subject, and really need not 
be taught as a separate subject, or, if it is, a practical community 
civics should be used. The history period generally provides 
time enough for the book phases of the study in the one-teacher 
school. Geography, when well taught, emphasizes section lines 
and highways and road-overseers; agriculture brings in division 
fences, windbreaks, and questions of drainage areas; arithmetic 
concerns itself with assessors and taxes; and so on indefinitely. 
He alone is a great teacher of civics who is able to imbue his 
pupils with their great responsibilities and opportunities so that 
they will not fail later in life to respect the rights of their neigh- 
bors and keep out of all unjust disputes over line fences and 
drainage ditches and private roadways; so that they will not 
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revert to absentmindedness when the assessor comes to value 
their real and personal property; nor shirk their duty in road 
building and its upkeep, or insist that their o\vn section line be 
graded before those of their neighbors. 

Men and women so trained will be ready, when time calls, 
to fill with ability the positions of school trustee, highway en- 
gineer, sanitary inspector, township supervisor, county com- 
missioner, and other places of trust in a rejuvenated rural 
government. 

13. Singing in the Rural School In the days of the old 
singing-school master there was probably more song in the 
rural community than there is today. To begin with, rote sing- 
ing was considered an important part of school work; and all 
the young jx^ople joined the winter singing class at the school- 
house as an imix)rtant jjart of community social life. The 
"song birds in the heart ** of our rural folk have been dumb, it is 
said, ever since the close of the district schcx)l jx^riod when the 
singing master departed for other fields of activity. 

Every daily program in our schools has its oixining exer- 
cises, which should comprise song, story and practical current 
topics — all made so attractive that the children will be eager 
to reach schcx^l in good time for the opening. Music should, of 
course, Ik* an important i)hasc of the oi^ening exercises. The 
teacher can also find a little time in the afternoon for a singing 
exercise. Many sch(X)ls now set aside twenty minutes for the 
study of music three days a week immediately lx?forc closing 
scluK)!. 

If the tt^acher can n»ad music — ^and what teacher should not 
know how? — he should tt^ach the subjc^ct as a n.»gular class 
exercise. Only in case of the teacher's inability to instruct in 
reading notes should rote singing lx» used. 

QUKSTION STUDY 

1. Do you agree with the writer that English is the worst 
taught subject in our course of study? 

2. Discuss the relative importance of language study and 
technical grammar in the rural schools. 
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3. Why has there been so much grammar and so little real 

language study in rural schools? 

4. Do you agree with the writer as to the suggested elim- 
inations in grammar? 

S- Are your language lessons interesting and attractive to 
the students? 

6. Do you correlate language work with other subjects? 

7. What stress do you place on spelling in raral schools? 

8. Why is written spelling more important than oral? 

9. Is there danger of over-doing "writing" as a formal 
school exercise. 

10. What mathematics ought to be included in the rural 
course? 

11. What elimination have you made in your arithmetic 



12. State what you mean by a new emphasis on. geography 
as taught in the school. 

13. Distinguish between rural community civics and the 
old civil government. 

14. To what extent do you employ public school music in 
your classes? 

15. Is it true that "the best part of heaven on earth is 
music"? Explain. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

PLACE OF THE "INDUSTRIAL" SUBJECTS 

1. Food, Clothing and Shelter Come First in List of Homan 
Wants. Until these are provided a people, whether savage or 
civilized, will pay little attention to the other desirable things in 
life. If modem agricultural people, therefore, are to live well7 
rounded lives, they must first of all be put in position to make 
a good living out of the land. 

In the United States about seventy-five per cent of the 
nation's wealth comes immediately out of the land, in one form 
or another. The farmers are the greatest wealth-producers we 
have, although not the greatest wealth-keepers; for, imder the 
present system of agricultural organization, the farmers are 
able to keep only a small portion of this wealth for themselves. 
The schools must teach new things not alone in agricultural 
production acre for acre, but must be of real assistance in 
preparing the products for the markets, and in their ultimate 
marketing. 

When economic care shall have been lifted from the agri- 
culturist's heart and shoulders, he will be more ready than now 
to devote his leisure moments to the ethical and esthetical sides 
of life. 

2. School Agriculture Based on Nature Environment. Certainly 
it is true that there cannot be really successful living in the 
country if the individual happens to be out of harmony with the 
wonderful phenomena of nature round about him. Those who 
get the most out of country life live close to nature. They know 
and love the created things — know field and stream, weather 
and soil, fish and birds and insects. The really good farmers are 
great naturalists. 

With us, rural children have lived largely in the very heart 
of nature and yet remained strangers there. The Danish chil- 
dren study blade and leaf and flower from earliest infancy. 
This is the work of the school and is begun while the child mind 
is plastic, and sympathetic and loving. Such children are never 
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in danger of being turned out by the school, shrewd, calculating 
men who own the soil chiefly for the money they can wring out 
of it. In otir country we are unfortunately prone to judge 
things by the commercial standard; the so-called "practical" 
traits are inherent in us. Here begins the work of the new 
teacher. He must be able to take the rural child in its own little 
world and lead it along the pathway of life, directing its native 
adaptabilities, sentiments and powers, and there develop in 
the child breast a sympathy with its environment, and in the 
child mind an understanding of nature's ways; then, once 
awakened to the surpassing beauties of rural environments, the 
American boy and girl will no longer be in danger of deserting 
the farm for the man-made glitter of the city. 

3. Nature-Study, Agriculture and Practical Projects. There is 
always a danger when one teaches agriculture in the schools 
that he will lay too much emphasis on the practical and useful 
phases of the subject and neglect its all-important background — 
the nature environment. We can never lay too much stress 
upon this fact. There are those who have taken up. agriculture 
as a concession to farmers and farming when, by very nature, 
it should always have been part of the school curriculum. Such 
teachers have hastened to make it a dollars-and-cents study, 
regardless whether or not the children had the preparation, 
gleaned from contact with the great out-of-doors, to make their 
study from the point of view of little naturalists. 

It has been suggested that the general phases of nature study 
should occupy the pupil's attention for the first five yeafs in 
school, to be followed in the last three years with agriculture, or, 
more correctly speaking, nature-study agriculture. It would be 
unfortunate at any time to lose sight of the natiu-e-study 
phases; although, of course, the agricultural application must 
become more and more apparent as the years adv^ance. The 
entire eight years' course may be considered as a cumulative 
growth, unmarked by any break to show where nature study 
ends and agriculture begins. 

The teaching cannot be limited to a textbook or manual, 
although these are essential enough as leading-threads for the 
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last year or so. Agriculture must be taught in the great labora- 
tory of nature. The school ground, including experimental 
plot and garden, must come first. Then there are orchards and 
cornfields and meadows which can be used ; and com and cereals, 
barnyard fowls and other animals, to be brought to school and 
studied. Many find time to make their grounds beautiful, test 
all seed com for the district, bud all the peach trees required to 
plant the orchards of the whole countryside, grow com and 
vegetables for the annual contests, and still have an abundance 
of time for the other school tasks. 

4. The School Organized as an Agricultural Laboratory. The 
well-equipped rural school of farm community type is planned 
as a great agricultural laboratory, or nature laboratory. It in- 
cludes large school grounds, ample for play, with room for flower 
beds, shrubbery and trees, a common experiment plot and 
garden, with individual plots for all the children. If, for any 
reason, such as short school year and difficulty of caring for it 
during the summer vacation, a schoc:)l garden should prove im- 
practicable, a home garden may be made to answer the purpose. 

In any case the instruction must be informal. There is no 
real objection to using a textbook as a manual, but mere text- 
book courses in agriculture are proving futile and should be 
discouraged. Indeed, it is just as ])ractical to teach chemistry 
and physics from books alone as to teach a love and under- 
standing of nature and its wonder works from within the covers 
of textbooks. 

6. Industrial Arts Teaching in Rural Schools. Industrial arts, 
in a broad sense, embrace general industrial work, manual 
training and home economics. Of these, general industrial work 
should have a prominent place in every rural school program for 
all pupils throughout the first five years. Thereafter, for the 
last three years the work may differentiate as manual training 
for the boys and home economics for the girls. 

It is difficult to find time for a good, constructive course of 
industrial work in a one- teacher school, although some effective 
work can be done. In the consolidated school the courses may 
be outlined definitely and taught as successfully as in town 
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schools. The two-teacher rural school can organize its industrial 
program very satisfactorily, particularly if one of the teachers 
is a man. He can give the work in agriculture and manual 
training, while the woman teacher instructs in home economics 
and general industrial work for the lower grades. 

6. Manual Training in the Consolidated SchooL Every con- 
solidated school should organize its manual training work on 
the basis of actual conmiimity requirements. The workshop 
need not be equipped with expensive machinery ; plenty of bench 
room for woodworking, a small forge, a comer for harness re- 
pairs and some ground space for cement work are really all that 
are required. The boys should also be encouraged by their 
teachers and parents to set up a workshop on the farm to do 
home projects work and farmplace repairs. 

The boys should be taught to handle ordinary working tools. 
They should be taught to repair tools and farm machinery, to 
construct work-benches, wagon-boxes, non-saggable gates, 
poultry colony houses, testing screens, etc. 

The course in metal working should be no less practical. 
Every farmer can save time and expense by knowing how to 
temper and sharpen his own plowshares and set his own horse- 
shoes. This kind of work is being offered in scores of large rural 
schools over the country. 

For similar reasons, the schools are beginning to give 
instruction in cutting, fitting, sewing and oiling leather. Every 
farm boy should know how to repair broken harness, and in an 
emergency to fix the drive-belt of his stationary engine or thresh- 
ing machine. 

Cement as a building material has in recent years become 
so popular that some people like to think of this as the cement 
age. Here, also, the rural school should be of direct use by 
offering simple work in cement mixing, inlaying foundations 
and walks, in molding plain cement blocks, fence posts, drinking 
troughs, and other useful things for the farm. 

7. Manual Training in the One-Teacher SchooL The first requis- 
ite is a teacher — usually, though not necessarily, a man — ^who 
understands manual training and is able to sense the demands 
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of the farm home in this respect. For a tyro to undertake 
the work is sure to end in failure. 

Another important aid is the district or county supervisor of 
industrial work. He can generally visit the school often enough 
to plan the projects with the teacher and have general oversight 
of the coiu'se. 

The writer has in mind a county in Northern Minnesota, 
where he visited forty or more one-teacher schools. Practically 
every school had two manual training benches set against the 
wall under the high, closely banked windows, or in their own 
separate rooms. Of eighty-five one- and two-teacher schools 
in the coimty, fully sixty had benches and good sets of tools. 
A county industrial supervisor directed the boys and girls 
in the manual training classes. He traveled the rounds of the 
schools, and required certain definite tasks to be done in his 
absence, the directions being given in multigraphed sheets sent 
out from his office. Like work is done in every state of the na- 
tion. 

8. Home Economics in Oonsolidated Schools. In the consoli- 
dated schools the work in home economics can be made quite 
comprehensive. The courses of study might well fall under such 
heads as food, clothing and textiles. All rural schools can offer 
home economics in some of its phases, though the larger con- 
solidated schools alone can do the work adequately. If the 
pupils have taken the general industrial work in the lower 
grades they will have had a survey of the entire industrial field, 
including considerable reference to the three topics of food, 
clothing and textiles, which become the specific study topics 
from the sixth grade onward. 

9. The Hot Lunch in the Smaller Schools. One-teacher schools 
can at best offer only informal work in home economics. If a 
man teacher is in charge, he will i)robably be obliged to limit 
himself to informal work in connection with hygiene and 
sanitation, on sue . to])ics as hygienic clothing and effect on the 
human body of proper and improper food. He can also do some 
practical work in a study of textiles in his opening exercises. 
But the average woman teacher has greater opjxjrtunities for 
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effective work. There is certainly not a single rural school where 
some practical work in sewing cannot be done. As for cookery, 
is there a single school so small, so helpless, that it cannot 
approach this phase of home economics through the noonday 
hot lunch? 

Primarily, of course, the hot lunch, in the small school, 
is popular because we are all learning that a warm meal at mid- 
day vitally affects the child's efficiency and is a wonderftil aid in 
the afternoon's study. It is true, at the same time, that in many 
commtmities this innocent Uttle lunch has been the means of 
bringing about a satisfactory cooperation of school and home. 
In many instances on record the hot lunch has been the first 
step in organizing a school-home economics course of as great 
benefit to the farmer's wife as to his children. 

QUESTION STUDY 

1. Define manual arts and industrial arts; manual training 
and home economics. 

2. Is there any difference between industrial education and 
vocational education? 

3. Can it be said that manual training and home economics, 
as emphasized in the above paragraph, have some vocational 
aspects? 

4. Just what industrial work are you making use of in your 
elementary grades? 

5. Have you introduced manual training in your school 
at all? If not, would it not be advisable to begin now? 

6. Is it practicable for a man teacher to give daily hot 
lunches in his school? 

7. Do you have daily hot lunches? If so, explain how the 
work is sustained. 

8. Show how cooking lessons in the smaller schools might 
possibly be the outcome of the hot-lunch work. 
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12. Fiske, G. W.. The ChaUenge oj the Country. A study of CoutUry Life 
Opportunity, New York, Association Pnss, 1912, 283 pp., price 



authority c 



75 ci 
A book written for the Association Press by s 

subject. 
13. Wilson, Warren H., The Church at Ike Center, New York, Missionary 

Education Movement of the United States and Canada. 98 pp., 

price 50 cents. 
A brirf statement of the country church program. 



14. Carney, Mabel, Country Life and the Country School, Chicago; Row, 

Peterson and Company. 1913, 405 pp., J1.25. 
This is an excellent book. It is written wholly from the rural life 
point of view, by a broad- vision ed country life expert. 

15, Cubberley. Elwood P., Rural Life a?td Education, Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1914, 362 pp., price 81.60. 
18. Foght, H. W., The American Rural School. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1910, 361 pp., price $1.25. 
The book emphasizes three things; Modem school administration, 
reorganization of the school plant, and revitalization of the course 
of study. 

17. Foght, H. W., The Rural Teacher and His Work. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1917, 354 pp., price J1.40. 
The latest authoritative book on American rural education. 

IV. THE RURAL SCHOOL COURSE OF STUBY 

18. Gates, Frederick T., The Country School of Tomorrow, Now York, 

The Genera! Education Board, 1915, 15 pp., free, 
A good statement of the organization and work of the modem rural 
school, though somewhat radical. 

19. Pickard, A. E., Rural Education, St. Paul, Webb Publishing Company, 

1916. 425 pp., price $1.25. 
Devoted mainly to the course of study. Very helpful to teachos of j 
one-room schools. 

20. Brace, George M. and Main, D. D., Farm Shop Work, New York, ] 

The American Book Company, 1915, 286 pp., price $1. 
An excellent manual for teachers and pupils. 

21. Curtis, Henry S., Play and Recreation for the Open Country. Boston, 

Ginn and Company, 1914, 265 pp., price $1. 
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ANALYTICAL INDEX 



The Roman numerals indicate the volume, and the Arabic the page. All referencea 
to a given topic are found under ita title, and the correlated subjecta are plaoed at the 
end of each department. 



Aberdeen-Angus Cow, description of, vi, 
85. 

Abou Bin Ad hem, poem, iv, 280. 

Accidents: provision for. iii, 183, 184. 
Suggtistions for treatment of, 121, 122. 

Accounts, personal, necessity for keeping, 
Teaehtra Guide, 75. 

Acids, vegetable, function of as foods, vi, 
490. 491. 

Addition: carrying in. ii. 263. 264. Of deci- 
nmls. V.45. Of fractions. 27-29. Work in, 
ii. l.'42-244. Combinations, iii, 227. 

Adenoids, injurious effects of, Teaehert* 
Guide, 92. 

Adolescence. 

Childhood: children's faults: restloss- 
mtw. vi, 28H; inattention. 288; lying, 
2KH-29(). Divisions of school pi>rioa. 

281. (fcncral characteristics of, 281, 

282. Cirowth of social feeUngs. 29(), 
291. Intellectual training, nature of, 
2H()-288. Life with nature, 29(). 
Muscular activity, development of, 
282-284. Muscular training, value of, 
284-286. 

Adolbstencs: aspirations and tempta- 
tions of youth, 297, 298. Books for 
teachcre, 3(M^ 310. Boys and girls 
contrast(*d during: growth, 300; mental 
activities, 3(X), 301; moral influences, 
301. Caution concerning athletic con- 
trats, 306. CofHlueation. problem of, 

301, 302. Conduct during, 299, 300. 
Karly training, neressitv for. 301. 
Fatigue, causes an<l manifestations of, 

302. MA. Ciymnasticfl, value of, 303, 
304. licading characteristics of the 
adolesc4*nt. 29 1 . Meaning of the term, 
291. Mental and moral streiw during, 
298, 2tH). Mental conditions during, 
294. 295. Military training: funda- 
mental idea in, 307; Wyoming plan of, 
307. 308; a<l vantages of. 308, 309. Pas- 
sion for reading. 302. Physical develop- 
ment during. 292. Play, influence of, 
304. Hex hygiene, instruction in dis- 
cussed, 292-294. Social ideals formed 
in: regard for the opposite sex. 205; 
organisations^ 296; property rights, 
296; moral judgment. 297. 8porta 
and games, interest in, 3(M-306. 

For correlated subjects see Pejfeholofif; 
Character Building; Dttripline', 
()rgani»ation and Management', 
Vocational Guidance. 

Atmtp, story of. iv, 242-244. 



Agriculture: bibliography for, vi, 144. 145. 
Importance of teaching in rural schools, 
Teachera' Guide, 13. Nature study the 
foundation of, ii. 3. Plans for teaching 
by months, vi. 147-149. Type studies 
in. !See Cotton; Corras; Iroioation. 

Soils and Tillaob: dependence upon soil, 
vi. 1,2. Fertility, conditions of, 9, 10. 
Finding the needs of. 11-13. How 
fertility may be restored: by humus. 
13; nitrogen, 13-15; phosphorus ana 

?otassium. 15; conserving moisture, 
5. 16 r irrigation, 17; drainage, 17. 
How soil was made: work of atmos- 
phere. 4; water, 5; heat, 5; ice, 5, 6; 
plants and animals, 6; agencies in 
transF>ortation. 6; bacteria, 7. How 
soils become infertile. 10, 11. Methods 
of tillage, 18. 19. Rock material and 
humus, functions of , 7-9. What soil is. 
2; classes of. 3; experiment with. 3; 
humus, 3, 4. Why soil is tilled, 17, 18. 

Ths RorND or Plant Lira: flowers and 
their work, 33-35. How the plant 
k>econics self-supporting, 25-27. 
I /eaves, work of: manufacture of 
chlorophyll, 27; manufacture of starch, 
28. 29. PlanU. great classes of. 30. 31 . 
Results of seed selection, 23. Root 
svstems, 29, 30. Roots, work of. 29. 
i^MHls. germination of: conditions for, 
23; moiMture. 24; suitable temperature, 
2t; oxygen. 24; planting. 25. Seeds: 
how to select for planting. 22. 23; parts 
of: embryo. 20. 21 ; food supply. 21. 22; 
see<l coat. 22. Stems: classes of. 33; 
what the stems do. 31. 32. 

Faku Chops: barley, study of. 55. 56. See 
Bablkt. Corn, study of, 3(M9. Se« 
CoBN. Fruit crops: fruit - bearing 
plants, peculiarity of, 75; how prop- 
agatinl. 75. 76: necessity for pruning, 
76. 77; how various plants are pruned: 
apple trw. 77; peach. 78: cherries and 
plunui. 78; grape vines. 78; raspberries 
and blackberries. 78. 79; strawberry, 
79; method of setting fruit trees, 70. 
(larden vegetables and truck crops: 
cool season crops, starting and canng 
for. 72. 73; beets, 72; carrots and pars- 
ni|)s. 72. 73; cabbage. 73; lettuce and 
raciiMh4<s, 73; onions. 73: potatoes. 73; 
peas. 73; warm and cool season crops, 
why grown, 71. 72; warm seastm crops, 
care of. 73; tomatoes, 74; beans, 74; 
sweet corn. 74; sweet potatoes. 74; 
vine crops. 74. Grasses, study of. 59- 
62. See Grassks. I^egumes, study 
of. 62-70. S4>e LnoryBs. Oats, stud/ 
of, 53-55. See Oats. Rice, studv of, 
57-59. See Ricn. Rye. study olf. 57. 
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», Mudy ol, S 
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cattle, iludr of, Bl-»4. 
F*«diii( oI. S8. S9. 

, J5-1M. 8«Houi. 

Poultry, iludy of, 12D-122. B» 
PoDCTmr. Hhtrp. atudy o[, IlS'llO. 
S« Shiif. Swme, itudy ol. I0<-1I6. 
titt Shihi. 
BDcmiBi si th* tumtt: dotructiTB 
inawla: cafabue wonn, danription ol, 
13S. 13«: cluHi o[. 134. 135: oodUn« 
niQtli. dncrlptioD of. 136, 137; dinet- 
lioiM for study o[ iuect*, 13S: 8ui Jow 
■mlg, docription of, 13T. 138. Din- 
euaof planti: liiiunoui>Decl«ol.I27. 
128: mnldi or mildaw*, dHeriptioD of, 
133. 134: potato bliaht. dcHilptiDD -' 
132: prtllmintry itM* In toMhlnt. 1 

130: ra-- " --■ * ■■" ■■ 

•Mb, 13 



n»K Mori 



r*fc 1 



130, li 

1. 131. 132:iriut 
^ I2B, 1~ ■ 
f to th« (i 
DIKU u InoDdi of tfa ' 
Tobln. 140; ipumw. 



Ml: CI 



__, 13^143! 
woodpeokBT, 

. 141, 112: diHUn of btecta. 
latleidH. ncips for, 143, 144: 



Bow^iboot in Rimtiini, i 



■noitKitheiineLwBftti 



Amctlcui HlBtoiy, £1 
Amuicuiiutlon: Indr 
Amphlblmni, 
Aulnii: mei 
3S6. The 



21s, TOOH 






Dhlnc. vi.sas. 
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I uid [roil. 142, 143. Wesdi. 

■tudy of. 123-127. 8«e Wmbm. 
For comlited subjecta Ke Scinet, 
Efimnlary; NiU^ri Slu<j(: DasHlts 
SciiKca; yocoHomd OuidaiKi. 
Aid! toi Teacbm. See BiBuooBunr. 
Air: eluticity of. iv, G60, Sei. Foul: ft 
cause of digorder, ill. 158: dueus* uuHd 
by. Teaelieri- Guide. 103: sSeoti of, Ui, 67; 
teats for, 97, SS. Pmnu* of, iv. Ml. 
Aluks: oout of. DODtrutiid witb Ihat of 
Norwsy, iv, 381, 383. Purch»» of, 
T, 272. 
AlbuinlD: functloia of u food, vi. 488, 

Uuuriu of, 487, 4SS. 
Aleobol: iojurious effeots ol. Tiaektri' 

Oaidi. 105. 106, 
AU*Ua: cbuhi of iailam with, vi. S5. 
How to rails *u«Muful crop of, 85-08; 



Umuiiiig, iv, 21 
Ajpbibal: slphab 
144. Metboil, 
Reading. 107. lU 
work. TidCJtor.- G 



A nteiaUi q^ linsoln, iii. 107. 

jIiW'Ji'i, IIu, study of, iii, S. 9: Iv. 274. 

of. u. 380, 382; study of in NaCu 
4e-se. Animal itudia for ajl wort. 
382: 390: vi, 449-451. Farm; modduic 
of, ii, 344: study of. vi. 81-122. d« 
AoncDLTtna. Futm ^xinoli. Ualdnc 
■ilhouctle dodcu of. ii. 382. Studi' d 
in Geopaphy. iii, 20. 8uKK»iJon> f« 
study of in Soienee. iv. A39. TalJu oB 
care of. U. 75. Dse of in fisun diawinc 
394, Worit of in formation of soil, vi, 8. 
AnlmaU, Lm or: 

Farn Animali: cow; dseripUon of, ii, 
78; breeds of: Aberdeen-Ansui, vi. 85; 
AjTsliire. 88; Guernsey, S7: Heraford, 
S4: UolsIeiD-FtiesiBii, 86: Jeney, 37; 
Sbonbom. 84. Hogs: BeikiluTe, 109; 
ChsBtor WJiile, 108: Duroo Jersey, 
107 ; Uampsbire, lOB; Larse York^iira, 
109: Poluid CbiOH, 105; Tamwoitb, 
110. Horse; desenptioD of, ii, 73: 
breeds of: Ameiicui Saddle, n, 98; 
Belsian, S7; Clydodale, VS; Fm^ 
Cow^b, 100: Hackney Coadi, 9S: 
Pereheron, 95: BbetLaad PoDy, 100; 
ebirs, 96 ; Stuxlard twad, 99 : Tbonucb- 
bred.es. Sbeep: de«riptloIi of, ii, 80; 
breeds oft Cheviot, vi. 117; Cotiwold. 
117: Dorset Horn. 116; Hmnpahire, 
116; Lucester, 117; Uneoln. 117: 
Merino, American and Delaine, 113; 

Oxford Down, llf " " 

Shropshire, 116: E 

Flying squirrBl. 1 
Pdar, bw. £88. 
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71. Seal. <y, 
TO, Squirrel, 



iv, 689. SpotUd Newt, ii 
84. Tond, 08. Tts 

Turtle, ii, 72. Wood 

1/ Bit 



An Indim at tA> fiuriol Pic 

FMtri. poem, v. 477. 
AnnipoUi, Haval Academyi v. 



AppU. Tlie Big lUi. story, i, i 

Applnnd Jokn. story, v, 486. 

April, poem, ii. 374; 411. 

Apron, fudge; directioiLB for mating, ▼, 

Aquarium: eonstruction and xise of in 

>JaluTe Study, ii. 13-15. For tadpola. 

68. 

Aibor Dar: facta oonceraing. v. 503. SOS. ] 
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400; intermediftto and grmmmM', t, 
483-505. 

Arithmetic 

Imtboduction: Arithmetio not difficult, 
ii, 185. 186. BibUography for. 257. 258; 
V, 114. ChADM demanded: by 
Committee of Fifteen, ii, 182; by 
buainees men, 183; b^ high school 
teachers, 183. Criticisms on, 178; 
basis for, 170; factors in the problem, 
179-181. Elements of waste in teach- 
ing, 105. How much needed: for 
average person, 100, 101; fundamental 
operations, 101, 102; work of primary 
school, 102; children who leave school 
early, 102, 103; pupils must be inter- 
ested, 103. Impractical ideas in 
teaching, 106. Limitations of "spiral 
method of teaching, v, 14. Methods 
of teaching, ii, 103, 104; fundamental 
considerations, 104, 105. Necessity 
for fixing elcmentaxy facts and proc- 
esses of in childhood, vi, 287. rrob- 
lem-material: adaptation of, ii, 203; 
pupil's mental status in relation to, 
203. 204; pupil's taste. 204; pupil's 
comprehension. 205; nature oi: ap- 

RUea to dramatisation. 107; appUed 
> number games. 108; sources of: 
text-books not adequate. 100; problems 
of life-interest, 100, 200; value of prac- 
tical problems, 200. 201; solution of 
problems necessary. 201; knowledge 
necessary to the teacher. 201-203. 
Purpose of teaching, 177, 178. Scien- 
tific study necessary in, 105, 106. 
Time expended on, 183; unreasonable 

?roblem8, 184; mental discipline, 184, 
85. Why teach arithmetic, 188-100. 
Wrong methods of teaching: starting 
point, 180, 187; too early use of ex- 
planations and analysis, 187; methods 
in other branches, 187. 188; enthusi- 
asm crunhed. 188; arithmetical proo- 
needed, 188. 



First Yrab: addition and subtraction, 
how far to carry, ii, 243. Allotment 
of work. 211, 212. Arithmetic not a 
string of subjects, 207. Calculations 
to Twelve, reasons for teaching, 243, 
Concrete problems in. 216, 217. 
Counting: exercises in, 225-220; 
drills. 220-231; games. 232; number 
pictures, 232. 233. Cumbersome meth- 
ods in. 238. Distinction between de- 
vices and methods. 220.221. Division, 
introduced in, 241. Forty-Five Com- 
binations, table for visualisation of, 
251, 2.'>2. Fractions: introduced in, 
242; use of objects and pictures in 
teaching. 244-247. Games: use of in 
teaching. 249; b4>an bai^, 240; tag; odd 
and cvpn; around the circle, 250. In- 
cidental teaching of, 207. Introduction 
to, 2(XK 2()7. Kindergarten beads, use 
of. 227. licesons to cultivate abiUtv 
to judge measurements. 255-257. 
Measures: dry. 250; liquid. 255. 
Measuring units: introduced in. 247. 
248; school store aid in teaching, 248. 
240. Mental acquisition: nature of. 
217; acquiring a vocabulary, 218; 
acquiring tba number conoept, 218; 



application of principles. 219. Multi- 
plication tables: introduced in. 238- 
240; 244; duplications in. 240. Num- 
ber cards: construction and use of. 233. 
234; extent of use. 230. Number 
consciousness. 207. 208. Plans for 
teaching. 287-300. Principle of corre- 
lation in, 252-254; how Drawing may 
be correlated with Number. 254. 
Psychological principles of: origin of 
the number concept. 212. 213; number 
an abstract idea. 213; desire for group- 
ing. 213. 215; uses of numbers artifi- 
cial. 215. 216. Range for the first year, 
210. 220. Reading and writing num- 
bers, 242. 243. Roman numerals, 
introduced in, 252. Solution of prob- 
lems in, 241, 242. Underlying princi- 
Sles and courses of study, 221; precc- 
ent. 222; New York course of study. 
222. 223; points emphasised. 223; 
dansers to be avoided. 223. 224. ITse 
of objects before symbols in, 224. 225. 
Visualisation: introduced in, 234-237: 
use of ruler in visualising units of 
measure, 254, 255. W^hy teach Num- 
ber in the first grade, 208-210; com- 
pared with other branches. 208. 200; 
important tests. 210. 

Skond Year: addition, carrying in. 2G3. 
204. Arithmetic as ratio, 269, 270. 
Counting, mastered in, 265, 266. 
Division, work in. 276, 277. Factor- 
ing, 266-268. Forty-Five Combina- 
tions, completed in, 202. Fractions, 
work in, 208. Measuring: work in. 

272. 273; dry and Uquia measures, 

273. 274. Multiplication: devices for 
drilling in. 274-270; illustrated lesson 
in, 259-261. Multiplication table for 
second year, 244. Order of presenta- 
tion. 260. Plans for teaching. 300-310. 
Reading and writing numbers, devices 
for, 262. 263. Review of directions for 
first grade. 258. Reviews and drills 
for. 201. Subtraction, borrowing in. 
264. 265. Text-book, use of in. 2.^8. 
250. Variety of problems in. 272. 
Vocational problems, use of in. 271. 
272. 

Tbibo Ybab: conclusion. 285. Division: 
work in. 284. 285; short division, 284; 
long division, 284. Making change. 
282. 283. Multiplication by two or 
more figures. ^83. Multiphcation. 
work in. 278-281. Plans for teaching. 
310-318. Reviews: reason for in. 277. 
278; preparation for textbook, 277: 
thoroughness of, 278; time re<iuirc(i 
for, 278. United States money, use 
of. 285. Written work in. 285. 

Fourth Ybar: common fractions, sug- 
gested work in, v, 12, 13. Denominate 
numl>ers: re<luction in, 2(V-22; work 
in: problems in length and area. 14, 15; 
dry measure, 10; avoirdupois weight. 
16, 17. Division, simple problems in 
necessary, 11. Factoring, causes of 
failure in, 11, 12. Farmers' estimates, 
use of, 18, 10. Fourth year course in. 
6. Introduction to, 1, 2. Making 
definitions. 8. Multiplication table: 
importance of, 10; prooiemt in, 10, 11. 



PadagonosI priDcipl«, uadcrlying 
■tudy ol. S. Plana for tischiog, 115- 
12D. Pnetiol problems in avdir- 
dupoia nisht. 10, 20. Pii'psrBtioa lar 
fourtb grua wofk: irritiDC aumben. 

operatioDfl/B, 4; other opeTadoDa. 4; 
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2B. 26: reading 
17: addition ol, 

)I. 31, 32. Drili 

;hiii«. 23, 24. 



TiBor, method _. 

Leaat oommon multiple. __ 

findini. 24. 16. Mlied Dumbers: norlc 
in, 33, 34: problemii in. 34. 35. Flana 
for teaehuig, 120-123. Problem 
tnatarial, aouroM for, 30. Reviews, 
for. 22. VoMtipnal prob- 



auggHted, 



62. Mstri 
4fl. 47. P 



um oF work in. 41. Deci- 
in: method of introducing. 
]uivalenta in. 42; reading 
ot, 42-44; drills in, 44, 45; 
. 45: aubtrartion of. 45: 
on ot, 48. 40: divirion of, 
it, method ot teaching, fll. 



percentagflfl, 4S; typo \ 
48-60: 50-50; raaea in, 51 
teaching. 123-120. Voce 



Menauntticn; wgrk in, 90-110: prab- 

lema in, M: 102, 103; 110; abbnvia- 
tinna UBed in, 105. Plana for ttaching. 
127-130. Pynimid. foiamlaa for mc«- 
urement ol. 103. Quadrilatra^la: 
temu eiplalncd, 96, 07; foimulu and 
aolntioni for hnding area of, OS. 09. 
RsctuLgles, method of finding area of, 

SolidH: iuLroduction to atudy of. 



103; , 
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i. 105: 



of. 105, 108; cube, i05; tBetanjular 
solid, 106; cylinder, JOG: nueceuane- 
DU3 nilee in racnauralion of, 100. 110. 

108, 109; comparison of with cylinder! 
110. Trianglw: -—---' -* '->=— 
aren of. 100. 101; 
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83,84; menauration of aurface*. 84-88; 
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treating, 70. SO. Paying money at 
diatance, directions for. 81. Plans f 
teaching. 127-130, 
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metbod of teaching. 80-01; applica- 
tions of. 01-05. SUndard time, ei- 
plsined. S2, S3. Trade discount: 
expliuned. 71; solution of problems in, 
72. 73. 
EiaaiBYEAi: cone: description ot. lOfi. 
107; formulas for mnuurcmentot, 107, 
108. Cube root, explained, 110-113 
Bllipae, method ol finding at - ' "" 
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9oeatum(d gu\danc$t T$aeh9rs* Ouidt, 1. 
Bailey. Liberty H; the rain, ii, 20; th$ 
snow. 22; the brook, 26; tks robin, 64. 
Beecner, Henry Ward; meaning of the 
jlag, V. 545. Burroughs, John; love of 
Nature, 1. Nature etuay, 4; the crow, 63. 
Chubb, Percival; habite q/ oral expreseion, 
iv, 179; preeieion in Language teaching, 
1&2. Clark; moral detelopmerU of child, 
iii, 308. Committee of Seven; prepara- 
tion for teaching Hietory, v, 174. Com- 
stock, A. B; the rabbit, iv, 587. Conn, 
Dr. H. W; ruUt for healthy Teaehere* 
Ouide^ 105. Cook, Joseph; tnterett and 
attention, vi. 325. Corot, Camille; the 
break of day, 475. Courtney, Dr. J. W; 
eex hygiene, 293. Cross, Anson K; 
Drawing a meant of expreseion, ii, 320. 
Eliot, Charles W; training the eenses, 
V. 339. Emerson, Ralph Waldo; vower 
of a good reader, i, 222. Fassett, James 
H; recognition q/iror(/«, ii, 153. Fenelon; 
loee of Reading, i, 222. Fisher, Dorothy 
Canficld; outdoor life, iii, 322. Gibbons, 
Cardinal; meaning of eympaihy, vi, 349. 
Hall, G. Stanley; development qf the child, 
282. Ham, Charlrn H: value of Drawinq, 
367. Hervpy, Walter L; Phonic methode 
highly (>ffeeiive, ii, 154. Hughes, Charles 
Evans; meaning of the nag, v, ,544. 
Huchofl. JumcH, L; word recognition, 
ii, 153. Koopman, Harry L; value of 
book*, iii, 237; value of Reading, iv, 1. 
Ijamoreaux, Mrs; social inttxncte q^ 
children, vi. 200. lx)nKfrllow, Henry W; 
Reading: at an accomplithment, i, 222. 
Mann, Horacp; edurattve power qf Read' 
ing, 222 MKiovcrn, Anna E; measure 
of the raluf of work, vi, 367. National 
Education Ajwooifttion; community center, 
Teachert' Guide, M. (VShea, Dr. M. V; 
effect of fatiaue, iii, 157. Parker, Francis 
W; end and aim of education, 139. Red- 
way, Jbc<iucs: teet of text-book in Geog- 
raphy, iv, 311. Roosevelt, Theodore; 
the American cUixen, iii, 141, 142. 
Runkin, John; ralue of Reading, i, 222. 
Sadler. Dr. William S; uae of condiment; 
Teachers' Guide, 02; function of ncrrou* 
eystem, t).'); rffcrt of emotions upon health, 
108. Schaoffcr, Nathan C; use of objects, 
vi, 344. Skinner; Mtf vtnc/. ii, 24. Smith, 
Dr. I)ftvi<i Eugene; Arithmetical prob- 
lems, lOH. 100; Arithmetic in first prade, 
209. Solomon; training the chud, iii, 139. 
Hnauldiiiff. Frank E; elementary sounds 
tie basis of our language, ii, 154. Straus. 
8. W; meaning of thrift. Teachers* 
Guide, (VI ; foundations of Thrift, 76. 
Huxrnllo. Dr. Henry; methods of teaching 
Arithmetic, ii, 2t).'). 2f)6: 221; solving 
problems. 242. Thorndike, Edward L; 
tense training, 475; work tif the nervous 
system, vi. 316; laws of association, 329. 
Twain, Nlark: steamboats on the Miss- 
issippi, V, 2<)l. Wanl, Edwartl (5; 
value of Phonics, ii, \M. Webster, 
Daniel; lihrrty and union, iv, 52. White, 
Emen»«»n E; thr ends of schoiA discipline, 
Ui, 143. WiUon, WcMxlrow; meaning of 
the flag, v, M5; the community center. 
Teachers* Guide, 47. See BiRLicKmArnT. 

Attthority, respect for the basis of strong 
character, iii, 304. 



Auiumn, poem, i, 54. 

AToirdupois Weicht: introduced in fourth 

?ear, v, 16, 17; practical problems in, 
9, 20. Use of weighing scale in teach- 
ing, u, 272. 

Ajnhire Cow: description of, vi, 88. 



B 



Baby Dear, song, i, 439. 

Baby, The, poem, i, 192; iii, 480. 

Bacteria: described. Teachers* Guide, 98, 
99. Effect of upon tissue. 00, 100. 
How bacteria enter the system, 1(X). 
Inoculation of soil for, vi, 66. Sources 
of. Teachers' Guide, 101-103. Work of 
in formation of soil, vi, 7. 

BaU: as a basis of lessons in Reading, i, 07. 
Base, see Baseball. Foot, see Foot 
Ball. 

Balloon, toy. experiments with, iv, 564, 565. 

BaUot, the short, v. 328. 

Baltimore Oriole, life history of. ii. 128, 129. 

Bankf Savings: purpose of. Teachers* 
Outde, 74. School, use of in Arith- 
metic, ii, 216. 

Banking, knowledge of necessary in 
Arithmetic, v. 80. 81. 

Barefoot Boy, The, poem, tjrp© study on, 
iv. 119-125. 

Barley: character of the crop, vi, 55, 56. 
Importance of. 56. Methods of cultiva- 
tion. 56. 

Bateball: causes for popularity of. vi, 305. 
Racial instincts combined in, iii, 318, 319. 

Baskets: May: coni^truction of in Kimler- 

Srten, i, 30; in first grade, 483; in 
ird, 507; in interme<liate grades, vi. 
213; designing of, in Drawing, ii. 380. 
Navajo, directions for making, vi, 206, 
207. Paper and canlboard: directions 
for making. 210-213; 412-415; decorat- 
ing of. 415. 416. R(>od and willow, 
directions for making. 107, 108. Use of 
in Nature Study, ii, 15. 

Base Clef, introduction of in Music, vi, 
274. 

Bathing, beneficial effects of. Teachers* 
Guide, 81-83. 

Battle Bunny, poem, v, 415. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic, The, song, v, 
454. 

Battle qf Blenheim, The, poem, v. 528. 

Beans, making chains of in Kind(*rgarten, 
i. 15. 

Bear, polar, dcAcrihiHi, iv, 588, 580. 

B«d, box, directions for making, v, 343. 

Bee: bumble, extraction of honey by, iv, 
601, 502. Honey bee. methiKi of gather- 
ing honev by, 502, 503. Order of bw 
doscrib<^d, 550. 

Bee, The, poem, i, 50. 

Bsef: breeds of, vi. 84. 85. Cattle 
described. 82-85. CuU oi, 500. Fewia 
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for. 80, 00. Hot nised, BS. Suuxr 

Bn( T«, not nutritious, vi. 488. 
BeedM, grdor of clMcribod, iv. 660. 
Belgiu Hone. docriptioD of, vi, 97. 
Beikihiie Hoj, dpacription of, vi, 106, 107. 
Berlin, doacribed. iv, 389, 300. 



children, ii, M. 



of hini booltlM 
). Meaiu ot BtEractmc. SB. Mign-. 

«tiiis boxa Cot, £9-62. ^i«i oj, M J 
At). Study of in Dtswiiuc, 370; Tf. .1 
S, 449; in Lmipun, prim&ry gnda^ fl 
281, £83; intermediita uid ■raoinikr I 
ides, iv, 253; in Science, S22-53II. 1 
EKeetioni ror «tudy df, ii, 57, SS. ' 



liadpUne, IH, ,-,. ..,. — 

uiiDo, i, 400. CcDgnphy, iii, b1, 
Kiirtory, SI. EIndeiuHen, i, 89-91, 
Lancuufl, 31S, 31B. Muiic, iii, 373. 
374. Nktum Study .ii, 90,91. PUys 
and Gunea, i. 433. Raiding. 22S, 237. 
Songs, 460. Stary-Teliing, 403-406 
Uh of lbs SeoBBi. li, 477, 478. Work 
of tlie Schuol iii. 2M, 235. 



and Orunmiir, iv, 339, 2 



conimon' thisiB. ' 670. iVifti 
Tiulifri' OuirJaiTB. 

Bill, b legislBtioD. See Lat. 

Bindweed. See MDBNiHc>Gi.osf. 

Biocnphlts: Bonbeur, Rou, vi, 471. 
Cbrot. CunillB, 4T4. LsjidBMr, Edwin, 
U, 417, 418. Lincobi, Abrnhun. iii, 408- 
413. LongieUow. Henry W, 433-43T. 
MiphKlsngelo, vi, 47a. Millet, Jenn 
Fmncoia, ii, 4tS. 419. lUphaEl, 420, 



Biocmpby : 



^-.., , 19A-20«i Fmnklin. BeDJuiu] 
iii, 63-70; Fullon, Robert, 70-73; Jad 
■on. Andrew, v, 273-284; Lee. Robert E 
ITB-1S3: Msrquette, Jncquea. iv. 2& 
208; Wiabington.^Gedrgfl. v. 234-24. 

Bird D«r, ni 



sdn, I>>drx. 



I. 483-51 



Lf tniediaifi and gr&nitnor. 



I 



Bird BotisBi» directions for tnnldng: from 
paper, v. 346; from wood, 36H. 

Blid Piojecta. ii, 132. 

Birdi: caiue of destmctioa of, ii, 5^^. 
Children put in Bympatliy mtb. 61. 
Dmttuction of insscU by, 53, H; vi, 
139-142; of wfreda. ii, 65; of uumili!, 65, 
66. Econoraio vjue of. 63, 53; educa- 
tion concerning neHssnry, £0. 67. For 
•tudy in Natura work. 138-132, Food 
of. 52^^. Birds helpful to the fumer. 
v> 601. How to teach to piiinary 



Biida. Stories of: Btatimore Oriole, ii. 12S. 
Csnadn Game, iv. 580. CliS awsUaw, 
691. Cowbird, ii, 129. Crow, 62. 
GoldEnnh. 130. Hen. 65. Indigo Bunt- 
ing, 128. Oatrich, iii, 16. Pied-bill«d 



7, m! 



FawDBnehip on the. 

for in Rnding. 

of cbu^ to, lie. 
>f in Geography, iv. — . 
me at in OeoKraphy, iii, 3. 
il by and mateiul for. 104. 
\riuunetic. ii. 273; in Isn, 



poem, iii, ^^H 
. iv. 62T. ,^^1 

444-44T. ^^H 
114-117: ^H 



Blackboard Drawlnc: 

trations lor, 395-401. Method' of ~p 
Cfdufn, 40r - ■ - ■ f 

394; 402, 



D the teaohi 



leacrlbed, TJ, 43S. 

Blocks, BoUdlnt: acceosotiH to. L IB. 

Method of mug in Kindergarten, IB: 

Hts of. 15. 16. 

Blood: first lesson, on the. iii, 267. Pure: 

destruction of 



impored lo a work- 



. of ' 



liona ot. 



Bones, lessons on tbe, iii, 266. 267. 
Bonheur. Rosa, biography of, vi, 471. 
Book Covera: letterio* on. ii, 393. Idok- 
' " Voeation book- 
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Book-Rack, direotions for making, y, 355, 
356. 

Books: date, preface and content* of, iii, 
230. 240. How to handle. 238. Intro- 
duction to in Heading, i, 117. Province 
of in character building, iii, 331, 332. 
Reference: directions for using in ichool. 
133; 241, 242; value of use of, Teaekerr 
Ouidf, 10. Spelling, discussion of use of, 
vi. 227. 228. 

Booka for Teachers. See Biblioqrapht. 

Boxes: construction of. i, 500. Paper and 
cardboard: directions for making, vi, 
213-215: 411, 412: decorating of, 415, 
416. Use of: in Kindergarten, i, 43; in 
Nature Study, ii, 10. 

Boone, Daniel, plan for study of in inter- 
mediate grades, v, 140. Story of life of, 
iii, 58-63. 

Bog and th§ Wo{f, The, story, i, 143. 

Boy Scouts, value of as an organisation 
vi, 200. Rural, Index, 210. 

Bon, The Bad, poem, i, 104. 

Boif*9 Song, A, poem, iii, 478. 

Bon Who Can Be Trutted, The, poem, iii, 
482. 

Boy Who Sever Seea, Thr, poem, v, 400. 

Braddock, expedition of against the French, 
V, 240. 241. 

Braiding, work in. i. 488. 400. 

Brain: action, localisation of, vi. 320-322. 
Control of muscular activity by. 285. 
280. Convolutions of. 318. Gray and 
white matter, functions of. 318. 310. 
Parts of. 310-320: cerebrum. 318, 310; 
cerebellum. 310; me<luUa oblongata. 310, 

320. Phrenology, theories of untenable, 

321. 322. 

Brant, Joncpii. work of in the Revolution- 
ary War. v. 210. 

Brazil: importnnrp of in production of 
coflr«»e, vi. 10.'); 170. 

Bread: c<mt4»»t. dirrctions for. vi, 510. 517. 
Outline for leMsuns on, 513. Test of for 
starch, CAH. 

Breakfast in Winter, poem, i, 56. 

Breathing: directions for: in physical 
exrrci.Hos, iii, 270; in school, feaehere' 
Ouide, \H. KxerciiM»ii: a means of 
relieving fatigue, iii. 180, 1S7: in Read- 
ing, i. 2<)0. 201. ImiMirtance of in Read- 
ing, 2()(). 201; iv. 30, 40. Suggestions 
for. Teachera' Guide, 92, 03. 

Bright Sidf, The, poom. i, 150. 

Bring Flnvera, poem, iii, 408. 

Bring Your Lowing Thought, poem, iii, 
471. 

Brook. tyi>e ntu<ly on the: in Nature 
study. 11. 2r>-;<(j; m (ieography. iii, 11-13. 

Bruises, treatment of, iii, 18^). 

Brushes, use of in Drawing: primarv 
gradra, ii. 322; internieiiiato grades, vi, 
370. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. commercial importance of, 
iv, 358. 



Bugs, order of described, iv, 540. 

Builder a. The, potfm, iii, 425. 

Building of the Ship, The, poem, type study 
on, iv, 126-138. 

Bnrgoyne, invasion of (type study), v, 
257-202: reason for, 258; plan of, 250: 
the country invaded, 250; causes of 
failure. 260; comparison with other 
campaigns. 261; resulu of, 261, 262. 

Burlap, use of in making rugs, in Kinder- 
garten, i, 31. 

Boms, treatment of, iii, 183. 

Butter, directions for judging, vi, 510. 

BuUereupa from a Pot of Oold, story, i, 310. 

Butterflies, order of described, iv, 550. 

Button Holes, rules for making, vi, 531. 



Cabbage Worm, description and treatment 
of, vl, 135, 136. 

Cake, score card for judging, vi, 520. 

Calendar: construction of in blackboard 
drawing, ii, 402-414. December, deco- 
ration for, vi.'410. Designs for. li. 403- 
413. How to secure correct proportions 
for. 406. November, directions for 
making a, vi, 405, 406. Study of in 
Geography, iii. 21, 22. Subject matter 
for.Ti. 406; 414. 

Calorie: calorie portion of common foods, 
vi, 408. Explained, 407. 

Camp Fire Oirls, value of as an organisa- 
tion, vi, 206. 

Canada, a british colony, v, 206. 

Canada Thistle: means of destro3ring. vi, 
126. 127. Study of, ii. 44. 

Candy: kinds of, vi, 512. Score card for 
judging. 520. 

Canning Clubs: influence of. vi, 521. Val- 
ue of to girls on the farm. 206. 

Can't You Talkf, study of picture, i, 
103. 104. 

Capitalization: introduction of in Reading. 
1, 1(X). Rules for in Reading, second 
year. 170. Use of capitals in language: 
primary grades, 310: in letter writing, 
intermediate grades, iv, 100, 200. 

Capiain'a Daughter, The, poem, iv, 204. 

Carbohydrates: extent of in food-stuffs, 
vi, 480; Teachera' Guide, 86. Food- 
stuffs containing, vi. 503. 

Cards: number: construction and use of 
in Arithmetic, ii. 2:V.\, 234: use of in 
division. 241; in fractions. 242; in multi- 
plication, 2iiO: in drills in primary com- 
binatiomi. 2.'>2; in factoring. 204). 207. 
Phonetic drill, 172. 173; directions for 
making. 173-170. 

Carrot, Wild, study of, U. 45, 46. 

Casts, use of in decorating schoolroom, 
iii, 112. 

Cat: destruction of binls by. ii, 58- 83; iv, 
535. Objectitms to, ii, 82. Study of in 
Nature work, 82, 83. 
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Cat and lib Uimkev. Tki, stoiy, i, 320. 

Col'i r«ii Partip. r*t, poem, i, 177. 

CltlW; beeF types and beef breedi: chsr- 
KaUriitici of, vi. St. S3; Inding bteedi: 
•hortliorn, M: Hcisford, 84: Atnrd«ii- 
Aofliu, 85. Buildine up the dairyherd, 
M, Cue o( dairy cow, 63, M, Dury 
bneds: HahUiin-Friaiiui, 86; Jersey. 
87; GueniMy. 87; Ayimbite, B8. D»iry 
type* demiW. 85, SB. Feedi for bed 
and dairy caltlti, 80, 90. How beef 
rallle are raised. 63. Hour rations oJ 
cattle are balanced, 90^3; problenu, QI, 
92. Two geuetal types of cattle. 81. S3. 

Cawston Farm, The, descriptinn of, Oi, 18, 



1 of. vi, 3ia. 



a, 319. 



hyMe 



1 educa 



to. 34^6. 



in dcvdopinj character, 378. 280. 
tjona] runawaya. directions for co 
ling, 2§8-290, Faith versuB tear 



fo^^ly tr 



» at. 297, 298, Health, ( 



343. Imagin 

value of, 3m', 30,'!.' 
eoDduin on ehorai 
organised play on. 



Honor, lair pis V and, 
HHity for early eultivatic 



[nfluencfl of nursery 
ter, 303. 304; of 
320, 321. Judc- 



1ns of. 346-350. Order, 



I 



y for Hirlr ti 



In. 338, 339. Farcnt'ToacherB' J 

31(V3I3; how andwLea to auBi«t, 313^ 
31iS, Power of dedsiaD, the crowoioi 
act of thought. 294. 20G. FsyuhDlasy <tt 
child culture. knowlccLre of uaDeeaarv in. 
30S, 30e. Pup 



value al. 
fia.3!8- 



ot, chief fa _ 

in early ohildhood. lacJ 
for, Sti^au. Sodai 
prablema nwdtiu [roi 
duioK NMure. inHuEuc 






Chancier Building: asociatian ot ideas. 

Authority inaiienw ol rBsnocl tor,' 3w! 
305, fiiolosy and psychmogy of play, 
315-320. Boaki. provinw i3, 331, 332. 
Cat! of the wild. 331. 322. Chanuter and 
conscience contraated. ZBS'.aoO. Char- 
acUr; definition ol, 2Q8i inSuenceB 
exerted in formation of. 2es, 2Sfl. Char- 

287" CWaoCer"tfae'"aiiii of wiucation. 
283-285, Child's vicvpiunt. necessity n{ 
recocniiinc in. 307, 308. Cotnpetilion 
and public niinion, inllucBce of in. 30&, 
307. Confidence, courage and perse- 



lanion of in ^rent-Teac 

jna. 350, 351. Thr™ta. 

\H and rcprarda, relation of ._. 

Trainine: early ni>jtne.i;il , nec^ 
for. 332, 333; industrial, value of. 



ality of, an 



Will, the » 
Id. 29&^7. Work, thnit am 
, relation of early uaioins ii 



Cbarta: directi 



Chester White Heg, description of, < 






■riptioi 
...al iinportiini* ot. i», 
ipid ETowth of. 3SS, 350. 

Chickadee, food of. v. »}2. 

Chielianisuf. battle ot described, it. 4U. 

Ckicten-Licken, Fti Slorv ctT, i, 179. 

ChickBoa. Bee Fddlthi 

Childhood. See AooLEscEflt:!. 

Children; activltin ot at Kiadercartea 
agt, i. I. 2. Articles cluldren may maks 
in tbe home, lii. 330. Care o[ vtnocs of in 
singing. 3M. 3G5. Changes of in eighth 
year, vi, 2S2. Charactnr of tho ferlinca 
of. 348, 34B. Classified in relation to 
heredity, Ui, 301. Collecting [nstioot in, 
i. 4. 14. Deficient, attention w in 
apelliog. 11,431.432. Dsvalopmcnt of in 
primary and intermediate aradca. vi, 2SI ; 
characteristici of. 2B1, 282. DevdMmeot 
of muscular activitvof. 282-284. th^ 

for. ill. 324. Earliest eSorta of, to 

count, il. 213. Early acquiremeirt ot 
correct standards of right and VTOng 
nfcaegary to, Ui. 293. FJuly tendency oT 



I 



be usal with, i, 113. Effect 

Effect i^cikvinf school early, d. 
Effect of pontive and nwativ 
tiooa on, iii, 313-315. Equi] 
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in Ijinffuaffe, i. ?67. ?68. Eye-minded, 
methcxito bo used with. 113. Faults of, 
vi, 288-21H). Growth of social feelinirs in, 
29(>. '/9\. Importance of life with Na- 
ture to. 200. Importance of recognising 
view-point of, on moral questions, iii, 
3()7 MenUl activities of. vi, 287, 288. 
Minds of at six compared with babies', ii. 
470. Necessity for: early financial 
training of, iii, 332. 333; early training 
in use of library, 332; organisations 
among, vi, 201. Necessity of regular 
daily tasks for, iii, 344 Nervous child: 
physical and mental condition of, 346- 
SriO: early training of important, 347; 
play of should T>e supervised, 348; 
aiwiMtnnce of in securing self-control, 348; 
nitu«t be traineil to respect authority, 340: 
must be trained in promptness, 350. 
Passion of for reading, vi, 302. Pro- 
portion of spoiled children that become 
criminuls, iii, 304, 305. llapid growth of 
in early adolescence, vi. 202. Children 
should early become morally responsible, 
iii, 204. Social and economic conditions 
affecting moral development of, 284. 
Teaching children to study second year 
Heading, i. 150. 100. Their knowledge of 
Heading at beginning of third year, 108, 
10l>. Tendency of character of, early 
determined, iii, 303. Value of sociability 
in moral training of. 340. What children 
should be taught to develop rcwponsibil- 
ity. :i25. 32(1. What the child should 
learn in first year Arithmetic, ii, 220. 

CkUdrrn of Charlrt I, study of picture and 
artist, ii. 421, 422. 

Children't Gift, Thr, poem, iii, 403. 

Children't Hour, Thr, poem, iii, 423. 

Child' a Btwk, A, poem, iii, 448. 

Ckild'a Dream, The, poem, ii, 3. 

Child's Hymn, A, poem, iii, 485. 

China, area and population of, v, 273. 

Chlorophyll, manufacture of by leaves, 
vi, 27. 

Chocolate: description of plant, vi. 175. 
Popularity of as a drink, 175. Prepara- 
tion of for market, 175. 

Chriatma*, poem, iv, 257. 

Christmas: in other lands, description of, 
V, 400-410. Observation of in Kinder- 

farten, i, 27-20. Preparation for by 
>rawing class, ii, 354, 35<(. Special day 
program for: primary grades, iii, 40(^ 
405; intermediate and grammar grades, 
v. 402-411. Tn»e: construction o? orna- 
ments for, i. 477: 481, 482: |>o8ter of, 480; 
use of evergreens for, ii. 40. 

Ckrittmat Kre, |M)em, iii, 404. 

Chritimaa Err Thought, A, poem, iii, 401. 

Chriatmat in the Heart, |>oem. iii, 403. 

Chriatmaa Like It Vaed to Be, poem, v, 410. 

Chriatmaa Meaaage, The, dialogue, v, 404. 

Chriatmaa Song, poem, iii, 402. 

Chriatmaa Song, song, iii, 300. 

Chriatmaa Thoughta, poem, iii, 401. 

Chrutmat Vititor, A, poem, i, 106. 



Chromatict, work in* fourth grade, vi, 
262-204- fifth grade. 268. 200; sixth 
grade. 271 

Cinderella^ type study on, iv, 110-110. 

Circle* introduced in Arithmetic, ii, 220. 
Methods of finding area of, v, 80-88. 

Circle Games: iii. 253. 

Circus, animal studies suggested by, ii, 300. 

Citixenship: formal talks on. v, 308. Neces- 
sity for early teaching respMnsibilities of, 
iii, 335. Pupil government a means of 
training for, 336. Scrap book for use in 
study of, V, 307. Study of civics, a prep- 
aration for, 307. 

City: moot, suggestions for organising a. 
v. 337. Plan for study of a, iv. 408. 
Systenui of government in, v, 322, 323. 

CItU Government: changing social condi- 
tions, V. 306. City government, forms 
of. 322-324: mayor and council. 323; 
commission, 323, 324. Civics scrap book, 
directions for making, 307, 308. Civics. 
the study of suitable for training in 
citisenship, 307. Congress, the I'nittni 
States, suggestions for study of. 310. 
Constitution: steps in adoption of the. 
317-310; compared with Articles of Con- 
federation. 316, 317. Correlation of 
History and Civil (Jovernment, 316. 
Democracy, the school a miniature, 306. 
Division of powers, 314-316: exclusive 
national powers, 315; state powers, 315; 
concurrent powers, 315; the nation su- 

Sreme, 316. Klectioiut, nlans for c(m- 
ucting, 326. Election ot President and 
Vice-president, stefis in the: Prtwidential 
electors, 326; electoral college, 327: 
election dates, 327, 328. Federal execu- 
tive department, composition and powers 
of, 310. 320. Flag salute, directions for, 
3O0. Formal talks on: suggestiotts for. 
308; visits for information on. .308; how 
some things are done, 308; needs, 'MM; 
other topics, 300. Clovernment: forms 
of; monarchy, 310; republic. 311; local, 
sjrstems of, 322; meaning of, 310; need 
for, 310; national, dejpartmcnts of. 312; 
state, departments oi. 312; the Unite<l 
States government twofold, 311. Judi- 
ciary, feileral, organisation and duties of. 
320, 321. Matters of importance: 
taxation, 320, 330; impeachments, 330; 
grand jury, petit jury, 331; plurality, 
majority, 331; how a bill becomes a law. 
331. 332. Moot city, suggtvtions for 
organising, 337, Moot courts, sugges- 
tions for holding, 336. M(N)t legislature. 
8Ugg(*stions for organising, 336, 337. 
Nominations, how made: convention 
system, 324; primary elections, 325. 
Political campaigns, how conducte<l, 325, 
326. Practical Muetttions, 320. Hefer- 
enc(>s, XMi. Hepublic within a republic: 
legislative deiNirtment, 313: executive. 
314; jmlicial, 314. Short Imllot, reasons 
for, 32M. Training for citisenship a 
school duty, 305. rnit***! States courts, 
organisation and juris<liction of, 321. 
War and i)eace, subjects relating to: 
declaration of war, 3^)3; letters of martiue 
and reprisal, 333; raising armies. 333. 
834; officers of mtmy and navy, 334, 
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336; I'ultx, 253. For cotrelftted subjeola 
BH Hiiior)/, Sptcial Day Programa-, 



,120. 



Cliy Modelini: in tbu Ki 



Chin 



r. The, t> 



CloflloiDiiy. praBnrnfor; primary gradcfl 

iii, 473-4S5; iutciuediaM niid gmmma. 

gradH, V. M7-SS7. 
Clolhlni: aSent ol on hresthmi. Tiadirri' 

Guidt. 04. Bygiece of. S3-&S. 
Cloudh study of in Nature work, ii. 23, 24 ; 

ID Science, iv,G68. 
Clovai, eauHH of faitune with, vi, 65. 



raiw aaMvaatul or 
dover. how iron 
hoH grown, B». 



ri,65-ea. 
9«eet dt 



Coal, 



292-2B5. 

tlino for (tudy of, iv, 220, 2 
Moth, dacription and Iiei 



of, VI, 136, 137. 
Co-education, diiwunion of, vi. 301, 302. 
CoHee: typeitudy on. vi. 16i-I7B: choo- 

olate DomparDd with hjIIm, 17fi. 17G; 

ooSH-producici cauntriea, 171, 172; 

fasrvntinB the crop, 108; outline of topics 

for itudy of. 164; paoldins for ohipment. 

>r etudy of, 178 i 
uooi BB u mci^od of (tudy, 164; 
impated with ooffoe, 174. 175; 
— t oE the berry, lOS, 169; use 

» of. TsoMs-i' Guida, 94. BS. 

Coloniea, Eniiilh (in Americs.) early cus- 
toms io, V, IBS. Progm* of. 168. 
BetUement of, 149; 168. Wars in, 
131; 100. 

Color: li»EDni in. ii. 334. 32S. Tertiary 



lee-ial; i 



f. 173. 



birth, v, 106; ent«n upon a 

voyace, IBS. diicovera land. IBB ; retunn 

— °—-- """- -"■ -», 200-W3; 

^„.j; Van>da 

_ __.; AoierioQ* Venniciia, SO!: 

Magellaa, 204, Z05. Flan for atndy ol io 
intermHliale (ndw, 137, 138; 167. 
Story of, mut(E(tiofu for tellint. 373. 
basDiy; ori^ and mtudM, of . ', 
Pro«nun for, 360-376. 



2; ii'i, 237. 

itiale and produnta ol, 



itroduccd, il. 

eecoDd year. 3< 

CoDbuation, esei 



; if io*ii™^,"i,''Mo. 

Cleaniineaa, influence of in chaxactflr build- 
ing, iii, 343. 
Clinute, aludy of in Geoaraphy, iii, 25, 26. 



Comine siuf Gaino. atory, i, 323. 
Comi'Ki Dav a/ Ptaa. The, aonc. T. G17. 
Cunimi of Pratt, Tht, poem, v, SIS. 
Commercial Paper, dJrcciiDOi for unnc, *, 

80,81. 
Commiialon, illustrated pioblemi in, 

V. 73-78. 
Committee ot Fifteen, report of aa Arith- 



Committee of Ten, 






iitiKi,ui,a 

loolTsO. I 



and rdiEious alandarda of 1^ Bl, S3. 

Commnnlty Center, The: conunuuty eeo- 

ter paceant. r«cA>ri' QmO; 44. 48. 

Community eMcutivu-aeeretary, nUv 
tion and dutiea ol. 43, 43. Coiamiiiilty 
lonun; organiaation ol, 47-86; eoDitt- 
tutiun for, Sl-M; distinction betna 
torum and eenler. Ki, £6. Communil* 
borne: pubticBcboalasa,38-^;cneiitU 
eharaoteriidia of, 38, Conlmt of, a>-41. 



allor, 



>l. 43, 44. 



a beginiiinc in oigani . — , _.. 

Schoul buildlnc. use ol as a uUttic pttfm. 
40; 45. Belkool prindpal aa votisc 
clerk. 46-17. 6uaseative precram Ik 
communitylonun, a7,68. Younc peopi*, 
orgaalaation ol, -98. Commanily Ona- 
nlaatioD./nilBi,201. Community SerrtM 
/lutec. 213. 

Commnoily Fair: tndtx, 12S. 

Composition; importaniie ot. In Drainna, 
vi, 441. Oral, pluw tor leaehiaa. ir. 
I78-1S3. Orinnat: caution oooemuM 
use of in MiBdc, vi. 2711: sufnatiaM fcr 
use ol in Laocuace, iv, £18. BslMkio at 
to Uterstura. 3lS. 31B. WiitMn. phM 
tor teaching, 182-186. 

CoaCBpt, Knmber, ori^ ol the, ii, 2U 313. 

COQCeptloii, firat itsp in thioUnc n, SU, 
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Cone: description of, y, 106, 107. Formu- 
1m for measurement of, 107, 108. Frus- 
tum of, 107. 

Conquered Banner, The, poem, v, 428. 

Conscience: subject to education, iii, 290. 
The moral and spiritual guide to con- 
duct, 299. 

Consciousness: defined, vi, 322. Relation 
of to character building, iii, 285. 

Conservation, movement for, Teachera* 
Guide, 64, 65. 

Consolidated Schools: Index, 231. 

Consonants, use of in Phonics, ii, 156. 

Constantinople, described, iv, 389. 

Constitution: compared wnth Articles of 
ConfLHleration. v, 316, 317. Compro- 
mise in. 318, 310. Steps in the adoption 
of, 317-310. United States, study of in 
History, 157. 

Construction Paper, use of in Kindergarten, 
i.42. 

Construction Work: 

PaiyAHY (ihadkh: adaptabiUty of course 
in, i. 4()0. Articles to bo made: boan 
bag. 4H(). 481 : bcii. 400: boat. 509; box. 
500; chuir, 41)'>. 400; doirs house and 
furniture. 500-511; flower pot cover, 
504; handkerchief case, 507; holder, 
481; kite, 5(M}; May banket, 507; 
penwiper, 481 ; picture frame: circular, 
603. 504; s<iuarc, 507, 508; screen, 402, 
403; Re wing bag, 401, 402; Rle<l, 503; 
soldier's cap, 403-405; table, 405; 
windmill, 5()0. Braiding and cording, 
488, 400; articles to be made: napkm 
ring, 400; woven holder, 401; woven 
purse, 504, 505. Kducatiunal value of, 
460. Materials for, 460; 471. Paper 
cutting in, see Papek CoNSTarcTioN. 
Relative value of results from, 470. 
Sewing. 511; articles to be made: 
doily; tray cover; cases for handker- 
chiefs, gloves and veils, 511. Teach- 
er's preparation for, 470, 471. Whit- 
tling for boys, second grade, 402. 

IhTCKMEDIATR and (iRAMyAS (jKApRS: 

dyes: vegetable, material and recipes 
for. vi. 21H-222; aniline. 223. Kxer- 
cises in knotting. 108-200: continuous 
coil biisket. 204-2(Mi; handkerchief bag, 
204; knottwi work bags. 202-204; laiy 
s<|uaw weave. 207, 20H: stiiall coil. 
207: l.-irge coil. 20H: crochet stitch. 208; 
maripoHik weave. 207; Navajo weave, 
2(M^. 2«)7: rotind basket, 2(W; oval, 206; 
neiMil... 207: Porno Hum Ttish, 208, 
2<M): shopping bag. l<.H)-202: Solomon's 
knot. 20<». 201: twine hosier, 108, 100. 
IntriMlurtion. problems to Im* consid- 
ensl. P.M). I*iii>er and cardboard, 
work with. 2O0-218: baskets: <lirec- 
tions for making. 210-213: Christmas, 
210; Master. 21 1; flower. 212; Mav.213; 
boxen: directions for making. 213-215; 
Sf^nure box. 214; reetangiilar. 214; 
tnuniiul.'ir. 21 1. 215; hextigonnt, 215; 
cnvt«li>iM' fi»lio. 2l«>: lantern. 217. 218: 
value of. 2i)'.>. 210 Hee«| mats and 
baskets, cdiiMtrnrtion of. 11H>-10H: 
baskets, dir?c*i'.^us for making. 107, 



108; material for, 191; mats, directions 
for making, 194-197; preliminary steps, 
192, 193, weaves used in making: 
single weave. 193; double, 193, 194; 
triple, 194; quadruple, 194. Relation 
of to Drawing. 410. For correlated 
subjects see Dratotn^; Handert^ft; 
Arithmetic. 

Continent, plan for study of a, iv, 495, 496. 

Conventions, of poUtical parties, v, 324. 

ConTulsions. See Fits. 

Cookies, outUne for lesson on, vi, 513. 

Cooking. See Domestic Scibncb. 

Copyright, importance of, iii, 239. 

Cording, second year work in, i, 488, 490. 

Com: lesson on, iv, 593, 594. Study of 
in Science. See Science, Elementast. 
Type study on, vi, 36-49; crops used as 
substitutes for, 47, 48; effects of migra- 
tion upon, 37, 38; importance of, 36, 37; 
movement of northward, 37; products 
made from kernel. 48; successive steps in 
oorn growing, 38-47: testing the seed, 
38-40; preparation of seed bed, 40, 41; 
planting, 41, 42; cultivation of crop, 
43, 44; selection and storage of seed, 44; 
judging seed ears, 45, 46; harvesting. 
46, 47; uses of. 47. 

Com Clubs, value of to boys on the farm, 
vi, 296. 

Com Song, The, song, v, 400. 

Corawallis, Lord: governor-general of 
India, v. 208. Surrender of at York- 
town. 156; 160. 

Corot, Camii.le: biography of, vi 474. 
Paintings of recommended for study, 
ii. 378. 

Correlation, principle of in Arithmetic, ii, 
252-255; of studi<«. Index, 157. 

Correspondence. See Lett sa-W siting. 

Costumes, for Hallowe'en, i, 22. 

Cotswold Sheep, description of, vi, 117. 

Cotton: type study on. vi, . l.'VO-164; 
cotton-pro<lucing states, 158; factories, 
location and development of. 157. l.V); 
inventions uae<l in raising and manufac- 
turing, 151-157; cotton gin, 152-154; 
cotton press, 154; spinning mule. 155; 
power loom. 156; manufacture of cloth 
from vegetable fibers: flax, 160. 161; 
hemp, 161, 162; from animal fil>ers: 
woor 162; silk, 163; means of transiM)rt- 
ing. 150, 160; outline of topics for studv 
of, 150, 151; references for study of. 
163, 1(U; suggestions as to meth<Ml of 
study. 150; value of by-prociucts of the 
plant. 1(U); value of plant, 151. 

Cotton Oin, description and use of, vi. 
152-154. 

Counting: exercises in, ii. 22.V233. Mas- 
tered, in serontl year. 265, 2<W. Use of 
visualisation in. 226. 

Country, plan ^^r study of a. iv, 403. 401. 

Courage, an invaluable trait of characti>r. 
iii. 341. 

Course of Study: average, construction <>( 
the. ii, 211. 212. Dangers to be avoide^J 



in, 233, 234. ImpartaDM of choa 

itndiea ID, Ttachn' Ouub. 10. II. 

Aijthnwtio, chann* in subject nuttci 

- - "— Ymtii, 2?" — " 
n, 233. Hl 
J«,237: ELimiution 

... the. Index, 243. Em 

Iidti. 136. 
CouTtnTi neoeflmty tor early cultiva 

iii. 339. 
Courts: moot, sueeutions fnr cond 

V. 33S. Bute. 314. United 



Dmncinf : TadH, 116, llT' 
DMdelion. study of tin.. !i, 45. 
DaTidaiim, Tht, poem. i. EB. 67. 



Oder of Now Hftven. 



298. Fsilure 



iBTgndn 
Birii, Tht, poem, i, 454. 

i[ Erat CDQiffiitments for.,°i. 
Nervous childrm 



D*or LamJ 0/ AH Mh tone, poem, Iii, 41 8. 
Drar MathiT LoM. The, poem, t, fiOfi. 
Debates, direction 



by pupils, in RrAding, 20 
Arithmotic, ii. 17S-1St. tle< 
W iv, SB, 60. Wide use o 
t»llon. iU, 209. 

Crovm Our Woihinatpn, poem^ 
Cube: tormuU for meMuremc 

Introdurcd in Arittmclic.ii. 

of in Drswing. vi. 434-43S. 
Cnb« Root, explained. V. 110-1 
Cadnw, Blu:i-Biuxc, food 
Cortun, directions for moldnj 

V, 3SS. 359. 
Curtis Tests: InSa. 1S5. 
Cots, trvatmcnt of. iii. 183. 
C]iindar:_ 



Typertudy 

V, 4fl4. 
ot of, V. 105. 



3™ 



lis, worli in, milti yesr. 
(im Dai. poem, T, 639, 
Hon Dsy, Prognun tor. 



Butceptitale to, 345. 

Critidsm: in LKoguaee; by clius. iv, 

ISI ; by tescber. 181, 182. Is Penmnit- 

-"- ii. 468. In Reading: nuuQcr of 

«.i. ieS;ruJ«lor, IBfl; how pupils 



ialDat 
Kiodeli 






ecbpol ft 



! Metbod, Dr- 



Dsiry: breedi. vi, S5.8S, Cattle detcribcd, 

&fi.8S. Con, care of. D3. 94. Fccdsfor. 

89, 90. Held, buildina up the. U4. 
Daily, Wiu>: means of destroyinc.vi, 12B, 

137. Study of, ii, 43. 
Cdhc* a/(A( NiimBSt, atody ot picture and 

•ftiM, vi, 474-476. 
ThlncwT ohun skip. i. 70: daneinc sldp, 

71: pop foes the wcuel, 71. Use of m 

QuIeivs'teD, 70-7:1. 



(he Kiodervarti 
Esatcr. 31: HalJ 

Deductive Helhod. So 

Derivation, HusE^^ionB for atudy of, iv, 8. 
Descriptioii : brief deeciiptioDa, eoen^ian 

in. iv, 216-217. Suuations for writiojr. 

310-212. 
Deslcns; appliDBtion □( to objeeto, vi, 41E. 

Line. ii. 393. Use of Boiren in "■-V"r. 

351 ; 353: vi, 401-403: 455-467: 454.40$. 
Desaetts: trosen. vi. 614. Outtine tor 

l«eona on. 513. Deeaerts si^tabls lor 

lunches, 518. 
Devices: contrut ot with method, vi, 359, 

360. DtBtinction betwEeq devices and 

methods in Arithmetic, ii, 320. 221. 

Devices for drilling; in multipUeation, 

274-27B: for teachins alphabet, i. 144; 

for teaching (Svil War. v. 164; for 

fortestii^'theeye. iii.189. "' ' ' 

Dnntnipt. poem, i, 60. 
Dew- Point, ei:pcriment for fiTw<iwj the. 

Deiirine; described, vi, 40a Tent tor. 

Diacritic Muks; use ot ui dintionai? 

Etudy. Teaclum' Guide 23-25. [a 

PboQica. ii. 155, 150; l6C>-ie0. 
DUcrams, use ot in Grammar, iv, 233. ] 

Dialocuss, use of in D 
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lessons in, 20; thumb index. 22. Ety- 
mologies, suKRCstions for studies in, 29- 
32. Pronunciation, suggestions for 
teaching, 23-25; diacritic nmrks, 23. 
Ucferenco books, value of use of, 19. 
Synonyms, suggestions for use, of. 25, 
20. leachcr's preparation for: enthusi- 
asm, 26, dictionary habit, 27; conven- 
tional devices, 27: arrangement of 
dotinitiouM. 27, 28; right use of words, 28. 
Vahio of dictionary to teacher and pupils, 
iii, 241. What a large dictionary tells 
about a word, Tfochert' Guide, 32, 33. 

PW correlated subjects see Phonici', 
Upclling; Heading; Language and Com" 
position'. Composition and Grammar. 

Digestion, conditions of a good, Teachers* 
Guide, 90-91. 

Disappointed Snowflakes, The, poem, v, 384. 
Discipline. See ScnooL Managemiint, 
Mubtiead, Discipline. 

Disease: cauH<>8 and prevention of. 
Teachers' Guide, 9vS-l()4. Contagious: 
teacher's <luty conriTning, iii, ISO; pro- 
vent ion of, iSl, Fli<^ n cause of, ii, 
1(M>-1 12. NIoHMuitocH a cause of, iv, ."i.W. 

Dishes, direct ion.s for waHhing, vi, 502. 

Dislocation, of bones, treatment of, iii, 
LSI. 

Dismissal, in Kindergarten, i, 8, 9. 

Division: intr(Kluc«'d in Arithmetic: [firxt 
grudc, ii, 241; fourth grade, v, 11. 
Long (livifion, ii, 2S4, L'Sf). Of decimals, 
V, 4«i. Of frartioiM M), 31. Short divi- 
sion, ii. 2H-4. Work in, second year, 270, 
277; third, year 2.S4. 2Hr). 

Dixie Highway, A Tiiii* Over thk, type 

htiuly <»n, iv, 44'.)-4.V.>. 

Doctor Spdrrotr, p(HMn, iii, 452. 

Dog: not to Ix' used with dairy herd, ii, 79. 
Study and treatment of the, HI, 82. 
True htory of a N<'wfoundland, i, 2i)l. 

Dolls: "IxHltime twins," directions for 
nuiking, V, 349. Construction and fur- 
uinhing of houHC for, ii, 3K(). Dressing 
of, i, is. Paper dolls: <ireHs<'H for, 19, 2t); 
suit cane for, 21 . I'se of in Kindergarten, 
18. 

Pumcstic Science: bibliography, vi, 521, 
^t22: 540. Cooking: apj>licatton of prin- 
ciples in, 4U3; applications uf heat in. 
4U4; iHiuipment lor, 4*.)t; individual 
(Niuipnient, 4U5; eiiuipment for class 
room, 4U.'>, 4U0: exact knowledge of: 
neri-Mxity for, 41M'>-4'.>S; measurements, 
t'M\; hejit unitH, 4W7; tabh^s, 4U7, 4V>8; 
met Ik M 1m: clH»i<*e of, 4'.)K, 499; pr<w»n- 
tation uf, 4*.M); purpo)««-s <if. 492. 493. 
DifliiMiltieH in intrcMiucing: lack of 
knowledge, 4s5; lack of time, 485; lack 
of c<»nveiiieneeH. 4.S5, 4H(i. FchmIh, study 
of: aeiilM, vegi'tabli'. function of as fo<KU. 
VM), VM; rarbohydrateM, proportion of 
in fiKMl-hiiifTH. 4Mt; eliu>Hit>cation of ftMMls, 
4x7; f.it>4. eoMipofiition and pr«>|M'rti«'S of, 
4 V»: fun« tiiMiH of as ((mmI, 4S1>; fiMMi valui'S. 
how determined, 4U2; mineral ftHMls: 
h<iurri«H of. VM); neci«»tHity for, 4'.M), 491; 
preparation neei>M.<<ary for teaching, 48tl, 
487; protein doachbod, 487, 488; sugar: 



sources of, 490; functions of as food, 490; 
water: proportion of in the human 
system, 491; tests for purity of, 491, 492. 
Homo management: home: importance 
of in study of domestic science, 533-539; 
location, 533-5;tC; exterior, 536; interior, 
536; furnishings, 536-539; plan for 
management of, 539, 540. Plans for 
study, 4')9. School and home: canning 
clubs, influence of, 521; domestic science 
contests, directions for, 519-521; home 
work, suggestions for 519. Sewing, see 
Sewino. What to attempt in, 486. 
Why domestic science should be taught: 
growth of cities, 4ivJ; new home condi- 
tions, 484; prevention of waste, 484; 
reduction of living exi>en8i»», 484; connec- 
tion of the school with the home, 484, 
485. 

Work by Months. First Month: cook 
stove, directions for managing, 501. 
DLsh washing, directions for, 502. 
Fruits: foinl values of, 502; preserving 
of, 502. Fuel, kinds and value of, 500. 
Jelly making, 502, 503; marmalade, 503. 
Kitchen, plan and care of the, 499, 
500. Vinegar and spices as prt»serva- 
tives, 503. Water: kinds and compKMi- 
tion of, 501; tests and uses of, 501. 

Second Month: carbohydrates, tests for, 

503, .')04. Cerealt*. directions for study 
of, 504, Drietl fruits, food value of, 
.'>0(). ,Sii1adH, making and serving, 
505. Starch as a thickeninji^ agent, 

504. \'egetal)les: chuuiihcation of, 
50-1; methoils of cooking, 505: import- 
ance of green vegetables in diet, 505. 

Third Month: beverages, preparation of, 
507. CluM'se, sugg(*stions for lesson 
on, 507. l-^ggs: composition and food 
value of, 5lMl; exiM>riments in cooking, 
506; eggs as a thickening agent, 507. 
Invalid cookery, sugg(*stions for, 508. 
Milk, outline for lesson on, 508. Serv- 
ing breakfiist, 507. Table, correct 
methtni of setting, (illustrated), 507. 

Fourth Month: b<'ef: suggestions for 
cooking, .'>OS; cuts of, 509. Candy, 
kinds of, 512. Lunch(>on, sugg«>stea 
menu for, 512. Meat: outline for 
le.H.Hons on, 508-511; tabW>s for cooking, 
5(n», 510. .Mutton, cuts of, 510. 
Pork: outlinefor le.HMon on. 51 1 ; cuts of 
511. Veal: outline for IcHson on, 511 ; 
cuts of, 511. Written te«t. 512. 

Fifth Month: bread, outline for lessons 
on, 513. Putter cake, reciix* for, 512, 
513. Cookies, outline for h^sson on, 
513. I)i>sNertM, HuggcMt ion.H for lesson 
on, 513. Flour: ex|M>riment<« with. 512; 
pro{>ortion!4 of in batters, 512. (W'latin, 
suggt'stiotiH for lesMon on, 513. I<4>aven- 

' ing agents, list of, 512. 

Sixth Month: corn^^tarch pudding. 514. 
Frozen dehHi>rts, 514. Pit.<itrv, outline 
for lessons cm, 5i:i, 514. Whi|m, 514. 

Serrnth Month: balanced ration f«>r one 
day. 515, 516. Bread <*onte.Mt, direo- 
tions for, 516. 517. Preakf;i«t. sug- 
ge.stions for pl.'iiining. 51} Cliuning, 
sugK(*Htions for h'ssiui on, .')14. Dinner, 
514; suggeetioua for planning, 515. 



Foode^ flodiam-fliviiiK, £14; mn^e- 
Aium-^lvioc, 515- Luuqiifs, bai: direc' 
tidnAior pnpiiHng, 517; packiDS. 617; 
uodwichea, S17, SIS; relUbcx ud 
deaHita, 51B. Mods] Idtchen. equip- 



1 ol, vi. 



■o 5J«)>, 



DngDii Fir, ordec of d«cribed. iv, 549, 
DtiUnacB: necessity [or in AirieuLtura, vi, ~ 

IT. mudy of in Cea(r&phy, iii, 37. 
Drunatiution: a good itory dranutiied, 
i, aeS-IOI (illiMtrative leBoa on Tk, 
£1k> anil Ihi aioemaierl As a mods of 
cUrUyios idoaa, 392, Bsaia tor, second 

Sade, 398. Bibliography for, '"~ 
ire in selectign ol mKlEiinl fr' 
Erade. 401. 402. Dialogues fo 









Drami 



Bd. 391, 392. IUuB_ 

or third Bade. i. 402. 

'Kindergarten, 4S; in 
s, 390, 397; 433. Of 
kindergarten. 52-M; in 
309; Idnd* of to select for 



I 



in study of Columbus, v, 375: la History, 
147; in Nature Study, i, 39G, SOB; in 
Thanlugiving progiam, T, 393. The 
Slsve Msrlut, lii. 'iiS. 
For oorraLnted suhjeclB toe Garnet and 
Play*; Rvadiruj (primaiy); Primary 

PliuUT GtADU: aim of lessons in. u, 
319. 320. Arrangement of plan of 
work for, 320. 321. Blackboard, see 
BLACXBO«»n Dniwiso. Figure, ace 

THr;peneitfl, 321; crayons; water ouJors: 
bnisEm; wa(« oolor pan. 322; niierat 
oan of. 322. Hctarc atudy In, «■ 
PlCTirai Studt, Relation oF to mea- 
tional training, 320. fiuppllM ud 
■opply bouses, 323. The obieal means 
of recording ideas, 320. U*b of in 
Aiilbmelii:. 254. 
WoBi nr Months: SijilmbtT: decorat- 
'ing the schoolroom, 324. Eibibit«. 
directions for prflparin;, 333- Figure 
drawing: material for, 328; method in, 
328-330, Flower painting: material 
for. 330; method in, 332. Free iUus- 
tratioo, 320-333: material (or. 323; 
method in, 32S. Lasons in Dolor, 
324, 33S. Memory diawinga, 330. 



tm, 325; method of i 

OctiAn: autumn leirei, 

punting of, 330-338. 



ora: materiaf 
nc. 325. 32«. 



painting an October. 330. Modeling 
m clay, 340, 341. Nature w»lks, value 
of in art study, 334. Seat work. 33«. 
Tree*, atudiea in, 333, 330. 
ttottmbtr: cutting and modelioe tiiih 
paper, 344. Fruits Bad vegetahln 
studies in, 342; 344. lUustratioi 
readinelesioiu, 344. Outdoor stiv 
directions for. 344. Preparation loi 
Thanksgiving. 346-348. Preparaloiy 
work. 342. Special eventa, illuauating 

Dtetmhtr-. nature and picture atudy, 350. 
Preparations for Christmas, 354: 356. 
Winter landscape, painting of a, 352; 
354. Winter sports, illustration of. 



i; lanterns, 360; dishes. 



358. Work 



Fcbniort: illuMra 

ton, 368. Unc , 

ing of, 367. NationiJ Bu, study — . 
307, 308. FenpectivB, intniduetion 
of, 3tHt. PrepacsliaD tor spcdal days, 
3G2; 304. Receding Unea, metbod of 
iUustrating, 364; 306. Soldlsr'l hat 
and figure, aiiections for making, 36S. 



. 3Sa, 370. 

ng. 370, 



ifarrA: buds and branches, direction* fo 
drawing, 370; 372. Month of awaken 
lug, 309. Outdoor studiu, 373; 374 
Paper cutting, 370. Pictuiv study 
suggestions for, 374. Pivnu illin 
trated by dramstisatii 
Studios is figures, 372. 

booklet, directions for 
Garden scenes, poeea re 
378. May baakeU, i 
makliia, 380, Spring B 
tions lor painting, 378; 
landscape, representation oi m Ba»r, 
378. Spnngtimo, ut study ■uanatad 
by, 374:375. 
ifay; animal life, srt study sunealed 
by, 380: 382. Articles fcir tbehome, 

ing. 384; 386. Stained glan cSecU. 
reproduction of, 3S4. Study of an- 
'"""'" """; making ailhouetis doeigna 



dies. suggeatM by 
LUal exhibition, 388; 



n of Is colot. 
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Arransement of plan of work for, 368. 
Introauction to. 307. Materials, use 
and care of; paper, 308; pencils, 300; 
crayons, 300; water colors, 370; 
brushes, 370; water color pan, 370. 
Picture study in, see Pictubb Stvdt. 
Plan of work: introductory, 371; 
September. 371; October, 372; Noyem- 
ber. 372; December. 372; Januarv, 373; 
February. 373; March, 373; AprU, 373; 
May, 373; June. 373. 374: summary, 
374. Supplies and supply nouses, 370. 

Work bt Month. Sef4tmber: arranging 
flowers in vases, 3/4. Definitions of 
lines and figures, 377; 370. Envelopes 
for drawing, directions for making, 
384-380. Exhibits, monthly, direc- 
tions for. 387. Flower arrangement 
on desks, 375. Flower painting, 382- 
384. Grasses, studies m, 370, 380; 
tine of with water colors, 381, 382. 
Illustrating written lessons, 387. 
I^esson on proper position for drawing, 
370. Mounting drawings, 387. 
Tertiary colors, 380. Water colors, 
work with. 380. 381. 

Octobfr: autumn flowers, vines'or 'weeds; 
paintini^ of. 302. Autumn leaves, 
studies m, 307. Hranchcs, studies in, 
303, 304. Illustrating poems. 30,V307. 
Mounting, lesson in, 307. October 
landHCHpo. 302; 305. Subjects for the 
month. 388. Trees, studies in, 388- 
302. 

Norcmbfr: autumn berries, painting of, 
402. CiUendnr, directions for making 
a, 4().'». 400. Correlations, 407. FruiU 
and vcgctablett, studies in, 403-405. 
Mounting, directions for, 407. Nature 
in November. 400. 401. Outdoor 
studios, 405. Seed E>ods on branches, 
studicN in, 401. Tnanksgiving text, 
suggestions for making, 407. 

Derrmbfr: application of designs to 
ohjrcts, 4 IK. Baskets: directions for 
making work basket, 412-414. waste 
paper basket, 414, 415; decorating of, 
415. 410. Boxes: construction of, 
411. 412; decorating of, 415, 416. 
Construction work. 410. Convention- 
slise<i forms, description of. 410. 417. 
I)ecemlK»r calendar, decoration for, 
410. Illuminated texts, suggestions 
for making. 410. Winter poems, 
sugRcHtionn for illustrating, 410. 
Working drawings. 410, 411. 

January: object drawing, 420-428. 
I>4'ni(>rctive: studii's in, 422-424; 
anplirntion of principles of, 424. 425. 
l(evi4>w, 42H. Holidfi: use of in Draw- 
ing, 420-424; definitions of. 421. 
Vacation studies, 420. 

Ffhruary: illustrating a February poem. 
42H, 420. landscape illustrating per- 
niMTtivc. 420; 4.32. Ucctangular ob- 
jects, iitu<li(*fl in persi>ective with: 
N>ok. 4.12, 433; 430: 43K; cube, 434- 
430; house. 437, 438. Ueviesr. 430, 
440. 

Marrk: human figure: directions for 
drawing the, 444, 446; effect of light 



and shade in figure work, 446-448. 
Representation, drawing as a means of, 
440-444. 

April: animal studies, 440-451. Bird 
study, 448. 440. Easter decorations, 
451-453. Memory drawings, value of, 
453. 

May: spring booklet, suiogestions for 
making, 457, 458. Sprin|[ flowers, 
studies in. 453-450. Spring land- 
scapes, studies in. 458, 450. 

June: decorative landscape: directions 
for drawing. 401; application of to 
design. 402. 403. Optional problems, 
404. 405. Spring landscapes, studies 
in, 450-401. 

For correlated subjects see ConrtruC' 
tion Work; Uanderajl\ Arilhmrtic; 
EUmtntary Science; Geography; 
Uietory. 

Drawings, working, directions for making 
vi, 410, 411. 

Drsasi Peddler, The, song, i, 436. 

Drilli: competitive, influence of in char- 
acter building, iii, 306, 307. For 
Language, iv, 101-100. For Arithmetic, 
ii, 201. Illustrative lesson on, in Head- 
ing, i. 100. Importance of in primary 
instruction, vi, 287, 288. In counting, 
ii, 22^232. In Penmanship, 456. In- 
terval drill, use of in Music, vi, 276. Ma- 
terial for. in Heading, i, 223-226. Neces- 
sity for: in Penmanship, vi, 241; in the 
recitation, iii, 200. 210. Proper use of 
in Heading, iv. GO. 

Drinking Fountains, required by law, iii, 
177. 17K; installment of. 178. 

Drop <if Water, The Story qf a, i, 319. 

Drags, danger in use of, Teaekere* Ouide, 
107. 

Duck, Wood, nest of described, iv. 500. 

Dudley, Tiioman. character of, v, 220. 

Dtiluth, importance of as a commercial 
city, iv, 3M, 357. 

Dnquetne, Fort, expeditions against, v, 
240; 242. 

Dtttt, a source of disease germs, iii, 170; 
Teaekere' Guide, 102. 

Dutch, early settlements in America by, 
v. 140; 1»W. 

Duroc Jersey Hog, description of. vi. 107. 

Dyes: aniline, vi, 223. Vegetable, mate- 
rial and recipes for. 218-222. 



Eagle, The Ameriean, poem, v. 374. 

Bar: carf« of the. iii. 102; 200. Location 
of parts of, 2(M). 

Ear of Corn; Story (^ tke, i, .323. 

Xasel, photograph, directions for making, 
v. 303. 3««. 

Batter: eggs, construction of, i. 484. 
Greetings, construction of. 500. Rabbit, 
construction of, 406. Observation of in 



liana For, n, *H-AS3. 
E-uttr Rahhil, Tht, story, i, 6 
Bdncatjoni um of in dereLim 



Eki: eompoaieion and 

He. EiperimeDUi in i 
Egjpt, Britiib conUol of. 
ELoctions: primiLry, v, 3^ 

collciEe. 327: Totnotit 
dnUs, 327, 32S. 



oldog. we. 
■, 2M. 

i. Of Pmndint: 
336: elFCIumt 



ouy to pupib in primiiry nvdcB. vi, 3S5. 
MentAl Knd ph^doaJ, effeiTt of upqa 
■KTVoiu BysUm. TiiKkiri' OuHi. 96. 
BierdiflE: dictatloa. dirBctiona for in 
Miuio. vi, 277. 278. Drill, in Arithmetic, 
V, 40. For Language, i. S82. 2S3. In 
cauDtin«, u, 22&-22B. Momins enr- 
cifleB: in Kindergartca. i, 4-7; ubb of in 
charaotiT buUdiog, Ui. 338. Opeoiat. 
19D. ZOO. PhiwciJ, aec PHTsiCiL Exn- 



Elm 



^Sliai- 



: r*. 



i, 3flS-(01. 
mulrol ol iin inden I, 
tar. iii, 2SS. Early e< 



i oT, V. 102. 



i Btrpngth 

Mnlrol of 

^l^ment of in Reading, 

iu^i^racterbuiliUng, 287'. 3SB. Prob- 
able eau9E af. 2377298. ReUUon of to 
oral leadins, iv. SO. Study of in itaria. 
SO. Uh d! by authon of fiction. 70. 
Emphadi, Buggestiang tot teaching in 

Bncydopedla. directions for usiog. iii, 241. 
Bodicott, John, founds Salem. Miub.. v. 

Stru«gla^ 



Ens Canal, type study on,' It 
417;421- r«ulU oi. 421: oonsl 
other canals, 422: 'iDBueuce o 

cSaoge of nsnw. 425: leTsrana 

426. 
Etymology, suggntiona for s 

Teacher^ OuiSi. 2S-3Z. 
BugenicB, relation of to mora 



223-23^ 



Eicariiooif usg of; in Geography, iii. fi. 6; 

iv. 320-^24: in Language loooei, i. 274. 

Diiie Higliwsy. iv, 449-460: New York 

to Hamburg. 426-136. 
BifltdH: a means of relieving meaul 

latigtM, iii, lSfi-187. Flraquent. neoes- 



i277:di 



ts denved fr 



i. 213- 



E, U. 3S8: 3DI. 

grauea. 333: inter- 

j (rnda, vi. 387- 

Of oraina aad graJsea. 

Is and gsLrden products, 

d Indi^lrii " 

..j«ary to Bi . 

The foundation of id 



Of cooking, lib. 
ii. 48: of orchard 
48,49. Sewinf-,dire 
Asricultuial and li 
Eiperience: necBaury to fii aumber rda- 

lioda, ii, 217. ~ 

uber. 215. 






: for 



amount of watef retained by aoil. 16; 

trees. 32. 33. Testing soil tor i£!b. sIT 
To »hoH: effect ot^isht OD srowinc 
plants. 26: tendency of st«nu to gtoir 
upward. 26, 27, With: growlngacej, 21, 
22: mechanical powen, iv. 554-560; 
pulTballt and mushroaou, vi, 12D. 130. 

Exposllian, directions lor. iv, 219-231. 

Ecpreision: in Muse. iii. 366. In Resd- 
' iv. 171^0b5Uw]a """ 



Iteading. 62. C 



nKil^y 



r. 58. Oral. 



'Dramatiiatioo. 303, 393. Va- 



BitnetiTes, (unctiooa of In notritian. vi. 

Bye: care of the, iii. 187: )«>: 2S7, ESeet 
of lighting HhoohDOm an, ISS. How to 
remove foreign bodiee from. 188: 190. 
Parts of, 256; t«ta of, ISO, 191. 

F 

Fabli, A (The Mountatn and tlia Squurell, 

PablcB. See Miina. Fablh ma LaouiM. 

Factoring, introducvd in .^rithniHtio: aeoond 

year, u. 266-208; lourth year, v, 11. 12. 

Fainting, treatment of, iii. 182. 

Fair Play, necendty for ouItivjLting the 

Faint.. r*», poam, i. IM. 
Foirt SiHin. Tlu. poem, v, UI. 
Faith, valuo of in elianieMr building, iii, 
308-3;0. 
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Farmer Boy, The, poem, iii, 483. 

Farmer in the Dell, The, sons, ii 413. 

Farmers* Clubs: Index, 217. 

Fanners* Estimates, U80 of in Arithmetic, 
V, 18, 10. 

Farming, Rtuily of in Geography, iii, 29. 

Farm Projects, vi, 145. 

Farsightedness, test for, iii, 191. 

Father We Thank Thee, poem (Mury Mapes 
Dodge), iii, 395. 

Father, We Thank Thee, poem (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson), v, 395. 

Fatigue: a rau.sc of melancholy, iii, 158. 
CnuMO and efTecta of, 18*1, 185. Causes 
and inanift>MtutionA of in school children, 
vi, 3<)2, 303. Ix^HsonM the power oi 
memory, 33(}, 337. Mental, cxcrdae 
necessary to relieve, iii, 185-187. 

Fats: comiM>Nition and properties of, vi, 
4H9. Functions of as food, 480; 
Teaehers' Cuidr, 8(J. 

Fear: influence of in character building, 
iii, :U)8-31(). Meaning of explained, 310. 

Feathers, Htudy of. ii, (>5. 

Fr filing II rr liirdf, study of picture and 
artist, w, lis, 119. 

Feelings: definition of, vi, 347. 348. 
DinH'tioUM for truininK the. 348-350. 
Fei'lniK iormerly recoKnizinl as a mental 
IM)Wcr, 312. Origin of, 3-18. 

Fellowship of Folks, song, Teaehers* Ouidt, 
(VJ. 

Fertility: means of rentoring, vi, 13-17. 
of hoil, conditions of. 9, 10; how soils 
become infertile, 10, 11. 

Festivals, Sriiooi., in the Kindergarten: 
i(n|iortanr(> of. i, 21, 22; Christmas, 27- 
LM); Ku-ter. 31; Hallowe'en. 22, 23; 
Msiv l):iv, 30; rhanksgiving, 2:i-27; 
V.ili'Utine .. Day. 29. 30. S«'e Sfkcial 
l)\\ I'ltooitAMH. iii, 393; v, 'MW. 

Fiction: cli'mcnt.-* in study of, iv, 7&-77. 
IiitportaiK'e of, 75. 

Figure Drawing. 

I'niM \HT (ih\i>f.h: a mmrce of pleasure, U, 
:VX\. DeMiKU. objectM Huitable for in, 
'AW.i. FiKure and animal drawings, 
391. llluNt rat ions for. :)92; 395. 
I<<>ssons on. 32H-330. I^ettrring. use 
of in. 393. Stuilies in, 372. Toys, 
drawing of on blackboard, 393, 394. 
TrccH. htudy of in, 393. 

lNT»:HW»:f>i\TK K\u Ohkuuau Gkadbs: 
studicH in, vi. 414-448. 

Finders: ron.ttrurtion and use of in Draw- 
iiitf. vi, 139. Illustration of us4* of. 430. 
I'se of in drawing lan(lsca|>e8, 458; 401. 

Fingers, nami*s of the. iii. 2(Vt. 

Fire, precautions against, iii, 123. 

First Snnvfnil, The, po(>m, i, 452. 

Fishes: observation of in a<iuarium. ii, 14. 
titudy of in Nature work, 00-08. 



Fits and Convulsions, treatment of, iii, 
182. 

Fite Little Squirrels, poem, i, 51. 

Five Nations. See iNniANs. Amebican, type 
study, Iroquois Indians. 

Fire Pennies; the Story of i, 04. 

Flag, The American, poem, v, 254. 

Flag Day: list of flag da>*8, iii, 445. Pro- 
pram for: primary grades, 438-445; 
intermediate and grammar grades, v, 
540-540. 

Flag- Day Exercise, song, v, 542. 

Flag Goes By, The, poem, iii, 78; 438. 

Flag, National: hi.story of the. iii. 441-443. 
Salute to the, directions for 438; v, 309. 
Study of in Drawing, ii, 307. 3tW; 390. 
Tvi>e study on the: a symbol of national 
Ufe. v, 24/ ; origin of. 248. 249; first use 
of on war vessel, 249; what the flag 
represents, 251; conflict between the 
Serapi on the lion Homme Richard, 252; 
rcMolutions concerning the, 253; Star- 
Spangled Banner, 252, 253; flags of other 
nations, 250, 257. 

Flax, production and use of, vi, lOO, 101. 

Flies, order of describetl, iv, 550. 

Florida, purchase of, v, 271. 

Flour: proportions of in batters, vi, 512. 
Suggestions for lesson on, 512. 

Flotcer of Liberty, The, poem, v, 540. 

Flowers: action of bees on, iv, 503. 
ArrangenuMit of: in vases, vi, 374; on 
d(>Mks. 375. .Vutumn, painting of, 302. 
Fertiliiation of. 34, 35. Great classes of: 
staminate and pi.ttillate. 34. List of: 
|M>rennial. ii, 34; annual. 35. 30; direc- 
tions for planting. 30. Painting of, 330- 
332; vi, 3.S2-3H-4. Spriiig: drawing of, 
45;M.V); p.iinting of, ii. 378; 380: vi. 
4.'>(>. I'se of in decorating senooi 
grounds, iii, 1(^7: in decorating school- 
r(K)m. 112, 113. Wild flowers, study of, 
ii. 49; classification of. 49. Work of in 
plant growth, vi, 33-35. 

Fltiwers' Party, The, poem, iii, 484. 

Fly: h^Hsons on the: danger of as a carrier 
of diH4>:ise, ii, KHV-KK); extermination of, 
107; 10«)-12I: what boys and girls can 
do, 109; ditliculties encountere<i. 100, 
110; cost of. 110. Ill; methiKis em- 
p|i>yi><l, 111-117; construction and use of 
fly-traiw, 119. 120. life history of, 
117. 1 18. Parts of a fly. iv, 548. Order 
of rti** di*scribed, 550. 

Folk-Tales, for Story-Telling, i, 374, 375. 

Food: classification of. Teachers' Quids, 
8.V87. Relative nutrition in. 89, 00. 
Study of, sec DoiiiutTir Scic.ncc. 

Foot: compare<l with the hand. iii. 205, 
2(WK Parts of the. 2(V4. 

Foot Ball, cause of cnthwtiasm for, iii, 310. 

Footstool, construction of from a box. v, 
352. 

For Grandpa's Sake, poem, iii. 408. 

For I Planted Thsss Orchard Tress, poem, 
ii. 42. 



Ponltntra, teaohinc EnflLih ti 

FareiboiUainc, eipluution of. ii. 366. 
Potraliy, suueatioiu for atudy ot. ii, SB. 

Form*, Luicuue. impoituun of. i. IGS. 
270, 

tormsiattat: fiDding urea of right tiiui(1e 
imd nctanile, v. SH: rhambui aod 
rhomboid, US; Inpuoid. 60: trinniln. 
100. 101; rilipK, lO::. MemiutidciiU 
of cub«. 10r>, ion; leftsDcular notida. 
106; cylinder, 106; cddb, 107; pyrunid,- 
lOS; •phere, 106, 109; miicelUu«nB 

Far rW Wha Fait. poem, iv, 2BI. 
Fonun, Couucnitt, oriuiiHItioli ot b. 

roocAtrt' Guidf, 47-£«. 
PDruin, Thi. poem. ThcWi' Outdc, 60. 
fni^Lea/ Clmr, pcMm. i. 1S7. 
FiTUr' 5«uDiH, rA«, poem, ill, 471. 
Four Windt, Tin. poem, lii, Ii. 
Fdi, Tax, docribud, iv. AS2. 
TnctlDDi: ciiininoD^nlatiDnDrpciTMatBn 

to, V, 47; wort in, louHh year. 12, 13; 

filth ytai. 26-32. EiplBiudoDs d, ii, 

£45-347. ,IiitroduciH)iDAritbiDitio,242; 

244, 245. Work in .coond yoa ™20s!*' 
FnctDce, of bona, trntment of. iii, 1S4. 
FnnkUii, Binjahik: plui for itndy of in 

inlermnliiile gtides, v, 141. Story of 

lile or, iii. 03-70. 
nwlom. Our Qvcm. poem, t. GST. 
Fnoch: urly settkmFnti in Amerioa by, 

T, UB: I6S. FioDHn in America. 151. 

Btruccle bstneea En(liah and, lSl-153. 
French Conch HoivB, dqscripdon ot, vi. 



Prom Iftj Los Cabin to 1^ fffcito Houit, 

poem, iU. 407. 
Froil, Thr, poem, iv, 270. 
FrDit-Bile, treatment of, iii, 182, tS3. 
Frvit o! lAs FiAd, The, Xjukumo ilory, i, 

288, 2SU. 
Frulti: art warh bi 

ii.33B,340;342. , . 

iudiing, vi, S20. 621. Cut 

1, 48S. Driod, food valua oi, vi. 

Food vatuci of, 503. Methodg ol 

paring, tXli. Psinling of. 403-40; 
Fnal. IdodB uid vxlue of, vl, 500. 
Fnlton. Robkht; plnn 



in KiiiderKitrteB, i, 36-ta7ii> Erst gtfcic. 
477. ConaCructed with blocka, lA-17. 
" ■ ■ of wilfa wood. 43-46. 



Gama and Plnfi: ball tamH, i, 42S. 4». 
BibliocTRpfay fcr. 432. Competitite 

30e,%7. For Laniuace. i. 270-272. Fur 
KindeitaKen: ChriMmai, 28, 20: Ha(- 
lowe'en. 22, 23:TliaiikHi*W.34.aui<B 
lor Gnt grade, tlZ-tlS; aeeoiid Etwle, 
4ig-4Z4: third ande. 4M-U& Impor- 
tance of, 400, 407. ladow gama, i7i. 
Interest ol the adotaoDent ia aporta and 
gamsB, vi, 304-306. Material* and ap- 
paratuafor, i, 411, 412. Number nmta. 
G.1S8.19S; 232:249,360. PlayfuTner- 
.j43t,4Sa. Regrneat past acljr- 



9 o\ the' 
nnfor,i,4ix. a 
uher'a place in. 



iii, S™ 



Primary hangu^mt^ 
Gamea and Pla; 

73-76. " 



S, LuT or: ball nmia. i, 
« eamea, taS-lZT. Bean 
bug race. 73. Chaoging naM, 431. 
Charley over the water, 412. Cheaa it, 
72. Come along, 72. Cusida eotning. 
423. Cuahion da--- — "-'- - - 



435. Dui^ on a 
t, crBDcr rape, 427. Farmer in 
the, 413. Flyway,4IS. Flying 



Going to JemnUel 



Follow your 1l _.. 

420. Gueae who. 
,t," 425. Hitl-IHII, 



— _imippi, V. 2S8. Slow of life of, 
iii, 70-73, 
Fancl: Injiirioaa to grapes, ii. 105, 106. 
Work ol ia formatioa ol snl, vl. 7. 



Blipper.417. "laay >tw>p,"42l. Irreou- 
lar verbs. 272. JiimpiDg jack. 432. 
MuSn man, the. 416. Old stone, the. 
427. Preno, chaogr. 431. Relay touch 
race, 423. River row. 432. Round and 
roiuid the village, 414. BerpetillBe race, 
422. Singina games, 75, 76. &pin the 
pIate.4IS. Statuea.41S. Sloopuiitaf, 

72. Three deep, 424. Tommy Tidla's 
ground, 410. Trades, 423. Two-deep. 

73. Two nualivea. 271. III. Fn>- 
ooeis' Base. 262: BhuttlB Relay Race. 
263; End Ball, 265; Coroer Ball. 265; 
Foot BasebBll, 265. Inda, Blaodinc 
Broad Jump, 114; Running BruBd 
Jump. 114; Volley Ball. II4i PoUah 
Kiakoviak, 115: Circle Dodge Ball. 116; 

., :... r..j_. B^^ ,,g. pou,t(, 

J;BadtetBal(, 120.' 
Garden: market, vi«t to a, iii, 38, 20. 
School, uee ol: in art w"'"" - "n ■""• 
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OtMf, bnoyant foiT« of. iv, 564. 

Gelatin: functiona of as food, vi, 488. 
Sources of, 488. Suggeetiona for leeeon 
on, 513. 

General Lee*t Horse, story of; plan for 
studying, iv. lQO-198. 

Osography. 

Gbourapht Tbacbxno, Index, 255. 

Prim ART Grades: books for toaoheit, 
iii, 57. Brook basin, type study on a, 
11-13. Geographic material for, 1; 
selection of.^ 2; presentation of, 2. 
Ostrich farming, study of: the ostrich, 
Iti, 17; ostrich taming, 17; ostrich 
farms, 17; the Cuwston Farm, 18; 

8 lucking, 18; items of interest, 18, 10. 
*utdoor studies, use of, 5. Place of 
geography in jprimary grades. 1. Plans 
for teaching third grade, 36-48. Potato 
type Mtudy iAk the: prep>aratory work, 
8, 9; iMitato plant, 0: experiments ana 
oixtervationa, 0, 10; history, 10; value 
of crop in United Htatcs, 10; chief 
potato states, 10; varieties, 11; items 
of interest, ll;que8tions, 11. Reviews, 
value of, 19, 20. Study of types in, 
O-K; in){virt<inco of, «; method, 7, 8. 
SugRCHtivc Iriwons: for primary pupils: 
snuw. 28; sun, 28; occupations. 28; 
for thiid grmlc: market ganiening, 28, 
29 : visit to a rreumcry. 29 ; farming, 20; 
fiMMls. 29. Teacher's preparation for: 
gencriil. 3; si>erial, 5. Wind, study of 
the. IH-Hl; si'lertionn for memorising, 
1'), 10: storii'Hof, hiigg«»»t«l, \(\. Wool, 
tyiH* Htudy on, .'iO-.'J.'): story of wool, 31- 
'M; iimnufacturc of, 3H-;j.>. Work for 
fii>t iiixl fU'cond grades: plants and 
anininU. 20; Htu<lv of the weather, 20- 
22; study of m.-iterial, 22. 23. Work 
for thinlgrHdr: nature study, 23, 24; 
ri)H|M, 2.'i: cliiiiiite, 2.'>, 2t\: surfaci', 20; 
drainiige, 27 ; ttnMliii'tH, 27 ; occupations, 
27; means of travel, 27; public build- 
ingH, 27, 28; courne of Ktuciy, 28; prepa- 
ration for thf t«>xt-b(Mik. 28. >^ork of 
(iroitraphy rclatinl to Nature Study, 1. 
For c'orrelnteil subjirtn see A'ft/urs 
Sluiljr. llx'iUtru (primary); Rnuiing 
(piiniary); I'nmnry Lani/uoift; 
i>riitnuu\ Pormti, Lmt of, 

I\TF.KMM>!\TK AN'I> (illAMMAR GrADM: 

iiilvanti'd ge«)Kraphy, suKKit*tions for 
u-MiK t< xt-biM)k in, IV, :il(KM2. Aids 
for tiinlH-rs: innterial, 343, 344; 
rlippiriK'^. 341; pit'tunt*, 344: l>ooka, 
ii I t-ii !('». ( \>niiiMTi-iiil geography, work 
ti> 1m> arroiiijilinliiil in, 342, 343. 
Comparative stuilif*s, value of, 343. 
('(•luiitiiinnfor tiarhing, 312. Depart- 
nxiitN <»(, ;{().~»-:i().S; muthematirnl, '.Wi; 
ptiynirHl. 3(Mj, 307; [Mihtiral, 307; 
foiMiiu>rrial, .307. 308. Kxctirsions, 
siu(g«'xtioim for. 320-.324: real, :i21-323; 
iniaginary. 323; litter. 323, 324; 
trip <iv<>r the l>ixie Highway, 440; 
voyogi' from New York to Hamburg, 
42(>. ( itap'iir iilu]«tiations, stigKentions 
for pr«'|Mifing, 33I-.'i:i3. ifistorical 
element, \v^* of in. 338-340. Home 
geogranhy. suggestions for tcarhing, 
Sld^lo. Literary clement, use of in. 



340. Maps, directions for work with: 
political, 324, 325; physical, 325; 
relief, 325, 326; map reading. 327; 
drawing, 328; study, 320, 330; globes, 
331. Oral instruction: value of, 318; 
310; preparation for. 320. Pictures, 
suggestions for using: selection. 3.34; 
mounting, 335, 33(i; usee of, 33C, 337, 
blackboard sketches. 337, 338. Plana 
for teaching: fourth year, 473-487; 
fifth year. 487-402; sixth year. 402-400; 
seventh year, 400-500. Preparation of 
the teacher for: knowledge of geo- 
graphy, 308, 300; elements of natural 
science, 300; descriptive power, 300, 
310: textbook, 310,31 1 ; literature, 31 1 ; 
knowledge of work aa a whole, 311. 
Purposes of, 308. Scope of the sub- 
ject, ;J05. Selection of tonics, 310, 317. 
study of a state, plan for, 317, 318; 
487-480. Study of the world, sugges- 
tions for beginning, 315, 310. 

Work by Grades: fourth grade, 346; 
fifth, 347; sixth, 347; seventh. 347; 
eighth, 348; ninth, 348. 

Lesson in, III, 218. 

For correlated subjects see ffutory; 
CirilGotrrnmetU', klrmentary Scirnce; 
Interrstino Nature Lta8on»; Ijan' 
guage ami CompottHion; Compatition 
and Grammar; Drawing; Books and 
Libraries; Type Studies. 

Oecrgia Volunteer , A, poem, v, 427. 

Gfttyshurg, poem, v, 412. 

Geysers. Soo Yellowstonk Park. 

Gibraltar, acquiaition of by Great Britian, 
V, 300. 

Ginger Cat, The, song, i, 445. 

Girl ScouU: Rural. Imiex, 210. 

Glaciers: action of: on mountains, i v. 300; 
in formation of fjonls. 370, 378. Work of 
in formation of soil, vi. .'), 0. 

Glass, stained; art work suggested by, 
ii, :i84. 

Glasses, wearing of by children, iii, 102. 

Globe, use of in (iiH)grap)iy, iv, 'AM. 

Gluten, sources of, vi, -tss. 

Goat, directions for making from paper, 
v, 341. 

God Bless Our Fathern* Land, po<Mn, iii, 40.'!. 

God Hrlp the Boy, |XM>m, iii, 417. 

Go<i Sate the Flag, poem. iii. 443. 

Going A Sutting, p<M>m, v. 387. 

Gold, discover}' of in California, v, 143. 

Golden Locks atul The Thrre Btar§, Story, 
i. 184. 

Goldfinch, life history of. ii, 1.30, 131. 

Gone Forward, poem, v, 431. 

Good Manners, iii, 2tV8. 

Goose, Canada, nest of dcscriNtl. iv, 580, 

5<.H). 

Government: city, forms of. v, 322-.324. 
Divinion of powers in national and (ttate, 
314-3I(). Kxerutive department ot. 314. 
Forms of, 310, 311. Judicial depart- 



n 



I 



. of. 314. Lfclrfatin department 

13. Local. ■yiUniBol.3Z2. Nutioli- 
^pu-toMnti d[. 313, Nulioiul. two- 
"" NcasEity (or. 310, Siatp; 

_. ~,» _■__ f„Btudy of, 



drninmcnla ol. 312; 
GnsU, study oI in Ni 



ievBlueof. 92, 03: 
inwctaitiHldiKSHaiojiuicniilDtbe, 105, 

produdnj new mirietiea nJTBS-lOO; prun- 
inc, Di. 95; purctiiH of Bccdlincs for 
wfiool, 101; qiwntily of fruit home, 04: 



Bibh; Ind hibiti in Bndiiic. i, 301; in 
Arilhinrtic. i[. 215. Formstioo ol. iii. 
143, 114: iafluence of lugEeMion on. 144. 
145. HaMt-fDrmmc wriod from ^hC 
to tnivg. vi. 2S1. laSueon o( bolrituiU 

287, 2S3. InflucDce of; in chuwUT 
building. Z9T; dv« CIu body. 398. 

Tb« r«ult of^p^^wcal aucf 298. 
HaekDey Cotcb Hone, dadipCion of, n, 
IlaOowt-ai. poem. v. 3S4. 



ing. ii, 330. 340; in H^own'en pmenua, 

Hunpshire Hog, discnptioo of, vi, 108. 
Rampilure Sheep, d»ertpticm of, vi, US. 
BiDd: compsml with tbe foot, lii, 36&, 

Biuidcnll: bird boi. . 
from pmper. v. 34S. 34R; fr 
R»klFl. =~- ■•'■ — 

34.l". Ci) _. 

3.54. Bmk-nck. 355, 3S6. ' 



'••i. BtiMiy ol 
i, 47, 48, Uea <a e 

GrasHbopper: order of deoaribed. iv. 540. 
[Ik ofin insect study. 545. 

il eff«t» of ingrstitiidB. lii. 



and Roat. 311. F( 



box. 3^1. r uoH apron, DOW H) Bum 1, 
350. Introduction to. 339. Kite, dii«»- 
tions for makioa, 380. 361. Knin iM 
machiju!. tioir to nuke ■ ampls, M4, BUl 
Mill, directioDi for maldtv fniB card- 
b<Hid.34S. PeterandPoUy (doUtwina), 
340. PbotofTsph shI. 3^, 364. Swilw, 
conrtraclion ol. SSfl. 3ST. Turtle paod, 
352, 353. Tracins and euttinc, 340. 
Valentine roae, oonatruction of, 347, ^S4S. 
Water motor. 3B3. Willow whktle. 



■ 

I 



Afrioa, 290: Egypt. 

eolo^n'of other^rounti^^. Biitiib 
Enitnni, ana and populatiDn, 273. 
GfMtLakeG: commeree of Contraated wiCfa 
■ "iMiwippi River, iv, 358, 359, 
traOLi: on, v, 294. 



IFor*; OraiDiHfl; AnOnnctic 

Hand Work: lor HhoM feslivBli in Uw 

KindErtarten; Chriatmai, i. 27; Enaler, 

KindergartKOfot, 14, 15. Objecto 
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Hear, O Ye Nationa, poem, iii, 461. 

Hereford Cow» df«cription of, vi, 84. 

Hearing: defootivo, tetfitit for, iii, 103. 
Excrciaos for training, ii, 474, 475. 

Heat: application of in cookinR, vi, 404. 
Moasure for units of, 407. Work of in 
formation of noil, 5. 

Heating and Ventilation: inexpensive 
doviroa for ventilating schoolroom, iii, 
08- UK). Moth<Mi» of heating school- 
room, Of), 17'), 170. Proprr temperature 
for school room, 04, Oo; method of de- 
terming. 05. Teacher's duties relating 
to, O.'i, Ot). Ventilation of schoolroom 
07-l()a. 

Hektograph, directions for making, i, 

Hrljtinfj Hami, A, study of picture and 
artiHt, ii, 4l'L'-4l.M. 

Hemp, importance of as a fiber plant, 
vi, UU. 

Hen, Btu<ly of in Nature work, ii, Ci, 06. 

Heredity: eoncluHions of tt^achers and 
parcntH con<M>rninK, iii, 203. Influence 
of in character building, 301-303. 

UcrxUiaf, The, poem, iv, 20.'). 

Ihro, A, poem, iii, 417. 

//rrocjt in Timra of Peace, poem, V, .')23. 

Hessian Ply, destruction of by parasites, 
vi. 130. 

Uinmitha, poem, i, 128-138. 

Hiawatha: a chieftain of the Iroquois, v, 
210. lUu^t rat ions from for Drawing, 
ii, 340. bttiry of, iii, 52; 54. 

Ifiiiwathn'n ChihihwHi, poem, iii, 431. 

High School: benefits derived from attend- 
ing, Taichrra' Uuide, 14. Question of 
attending, 12. 

Hd'in'a ("hristnias, poem, iv, 256. 

lhnUtrir Trtea, p(M*m, V, 405. 

History: correlation of Drawing with, 
vi, U)7. 

Am^.ukan Hackchoitni) or Kuropban 
llimoKY, V, 120. 

I*uiM\uY (Ihaiikm: IxMiks for teachers 
111. .'•7. Kirnt IcftMouM 111, 4i». Indian 
lifr, Htiidy of, .')2-'»7: Irulian'N <In*MH, 54; 
hui)M(*s, •'>(: Iinlian baby, .')«i; work, 56; 
inixicH of tiaiix|Mirtati<»ii, ^u ; amuH<^ 
iiH'iitM, .'>7. Mcxti'rt of tiavcl, study of 
4'.»-.'i2: purpo.-e, I'J; mctlHKl, 40; 
olij« ciH fiir .study, '•(): hiwtory, 50; 52. 
(^>u<)t:itioiiM on putiintiNtii, 73-78. 
.^tory ».f Hiawatha, 52: -VI. Typo 
btiiilw!.: n!itur(> of fi»r, .'•S; .*<tory of 
l):uin I Hooiii'. 5S-03; lit'iijamin Frank- 
lin. «i3-,i(): Kobrrt Fultou and the 
st<-.'itnb<tat, 7(>-73, 

For ciirn-lntMi subjects soe (inti/raphy 

(ptiiiiai\ . iSiin/niphu, '1 yjx' Studi(*s 

in; .S/«" : i/ /Ai/y I'roummM; I>r<iwing; 

Vnmnry l^iujunu*'. 

iNTr.KMF.nilTK AM) (iKA.MMAI{ (iKAI)RM: 

ancient and Kiiropoan paralli*!^, v, 173, 
174: Bible .-torieM, 173: Roman history, 
173; the (i reeks, 173; the Germans, 



173; ancient myths, 174; English 
history, 174; references, 174. Plans 
for teaching, 1H.')-105. Use of in 
Geography, iv, 33S-,340. 

Fourth Year: biography, study in: 
Columbus, V, 137; ronce de Leon, 
138: John Smith, 138; Miles Standish, 
138: William IVnn, 130; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 13l»: Peter Stuyvi^ant, 130; 
Jam«»» Edward OglethorjK', 140: George 
Wasliington, 140; Francis Marion, 
140; George Rogers Clark, 140; 
l)aniel Botine, 140; James Rol)ertson, 
141; John Sevier, 141; Benjamin 
Franklin, 141; Andrew Jackson, 141; 
Eli Whitney, 141; Abraham Linc<»ln, 

142. Oral stories: manner of presen- 
tation, 133; impressing the storv, 134; 
lesson plan, 134; purjxise of each 
story, 132; story-telling in, 132; value 
of, 131. 132. Working by outline, 13.'>- 
137. 

Fifth Year: esAcntials for work in. 142, 

143. Typical U»N.>*on, 141-147: sug- 
gestions, 146; devices, 147. Tyi)o 
studies, use of in, 143, 144. 

Sixth Year: Colonial Wars: Hacon's 
Rebellion, 151; wars in New England, 
151; French pioneers, 151; hinuigle 
between the Ficiu'h and Knglish, 151- 
153. Early customs, stuily of, 153. 
Parallel reading. I'A'. prose, 154; 
p<H»try, 154. Pericxi of exploration, 
suggestions for study of, 148. Period 
of 8«»ttlement. suggestions for study of: 
Spanish. 148; French. 14'.>: Jamestown, 
140; Pilgrims. 140; Dutch. 14l»; 
review, 14U: other si'ttlements, 140- 
151. Systematic study of history 
begun, 147, 148. Topical metluMl, 
use of, 153. Written work, suggestions 
for, 154, 155. 

Seventh Year: allotment in work of the, 
155. Mexican War. suggestions for 
study of the, 1<»I; territory aetiuirj^i, 
161: slavery. 1«V2. Peri<»d <»f develoi>- 
ment. suggestions for study of: the 
(^^institution, 157; |)o!iti<-al partij-s. 
15i); I^misiana Purchu-e. l.»t>; War of 
1812, 15U: Monro** !)»»< tiine; Mi>Houri 
Compromise, I.V.). Politi<-al iliaiiKes. 
15i»-l(il. Kev»»lution, be«:inniii»:s of 
the, 155, \'ti\; main incidciH.H ot, I.'»ri; 
typical <haracters of , 157. ,Suggestion 
on work of the year, l»i2. 

Eiuhth Year: Civil War: devieo for 
teaching the, H4: huggestions for 
study of the, ir.2-Hl4: istumI of <!is- 
union. H'>3; events of the uar, H'u\; 
collateral reading, H'i4. Collateral 
text«. necessity for, Hi.VH'w. ('urrent 
hi'^torv. i4uggi>tions for teaeliiiig. 1>'>5. 
Peii'xl t)f reunion, topics to b«< con- 
sidered uivlei, li>5. 

7'«>;»i'-.i/ .tn.i/.v«i«: Sixth Year: l)«'foro 
the eomiiig of < 'oluinba**. H'»7: Chri»»ti»- 
plier Columbus, 1«»7; other ixplorers, 
H'i7: the ln«hans, lt)7: Spanish i*xplor- 
ers and wttlern, HIS; Fieiich exploiem 
and ^ettle^l. liSH; English s«-ttlei!» in 
Virginia. H)8: in New Englaiul. 1»>H; 
the Dutch in New York, H>8; other 
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■tninion en. ITI^mnin ol 
proCnM of tin DUion. i72. 
SpaiD. 172: eutapriM and 

(omlskd lubiecto sM Cinl 







Bood, MoDKT, dacribcd, iv. SB& 
Hooka, Tbokuw looDda BuUcnl, v. Z30. 
HoTHt druFt,deBeripttoiiof. Tii V5; brHdd 
oI: Fficbcroa, 95. 06; Clydiwlile, BO: 
Shin. 0«, PT: Belpu, 97. Fndiuc of, 
103, lM:kiDd*af(»iLlM. LichttniB. 
dHcription of, D7, 98; bROb; tborDualt- 
bnd, B8l Americu wUle, DS, 90; 
■tuulin] bnd, W; hMhiwy eowfa, 09, 
l(K):Fnaefa«iwdi.I0O: 6be(ludpoay. 
100, 101. Tiratr»<ilha»a.95. Do- 
■iiiniiliini*! iiT daectiivbRMliuic 101; 
poll nil; imiadml aaht; fiUaJa; smeny: 



■dbtid; boa *r|*vui; orcull I 
tboroushpin: cbAi. 103. Trpcit 
the, U. 73^78; brwd. of fi»n„ _. 
fciod 01, 76, 77; plui for obou tin^, 77, 
78;tn»tiDentaiia™-- ' " — 



bead SoHi ,.^ .-„ , ...«« .__ 

eoKAi. um CoHHUNnT HTonn. 

Hrnoie, F^Tucu. GsnctnoH .tXD: iu. 
i33-3«7: Tii. lOB-137. 

Hymn. A, pom, iii, 403. 

BrHerii, inSueiu* of OD eluiraelcr, Iii, 



I Totk a Pitt a/ Plattic Clan. tKiim.ii.3il. 

Ice, «t>[k ol ID fonnslioD of hhI, vi, S. & 

//. pDcm, T. &A3. 

7/7 KfKU. p«m, T. 5S1. 

mnimtian, free, ia Drswiu, ii, 320^38. 

OlnstntioaE, Llit of. 

l^ofuHV I: A Good Subject for Drmm^ 

ConitruVtiaa' vilb Block*. IS. kirr- 
OBC which RcBulu in PenniuiBit 
BeneEt, 410. FViednFli Wilbelia 
AiiBmt Frofbcl, FronlitpUce. "Good 
Maminc, Little Red Sidiiu Hood." 
uid tba Wolf, 120. Hukdlimtiiel 
Clue, £08. KipdeinrteD AotiTitici, 
68. EiDdercmrtdi Conalruetiofi*, 10; 
Sa. Mather Nutun'B Cbildnn, 3S3. 
Picture Frame and Woven Haider, 
490. Botnn Hood uld His Baiid. 402. 
Saved. 392. "Somebody Hu Bmd 
Btemag in My Bed. --' " — "■- 






. i. 477; 



thir^rear, 508-Slir 
Bim*i That Jack BuiU, Tlit, posn, I, 139. 
Htu'i My Bayt. poem, v. SIO. 
Bov Oh Lnta Came Down, poem, iv, 247. 
Hon Iht ThiiOt Sattd SoKland, itory. i. 



I 



_. , -.3. eg™-- 

CoTsr. 610. windioK (he Mi 
"■ ~ S04.^( 



Doily. 606. Tray 
)le.8. 



Vatt 



Pune,S04. 

C<uisl,288. 

A Day'a Oatih, 110. An 

October laDdKipe. 33S. A Trip 
Afield, IB. CUIdren Arnund tla 
Nature Study Table, 4. Childisi if 
Chailn I. 4a), Clay Modeliiu. 3*0. 
Ciayoo Work. 301. Eitennmatina 
Moaquitoo. 120. Feedinc H« Binb, 
418. la the Finn Vud, 384. Jmu- 
eaa tAntem, 360. Johann Hanrieh 
Pealaloul, nvnlupiRi. UvingDaco- 
istioo o[ a Dinini Poieh, 02. Madoona 
of the Chair, 414. Number LmttM, 
256. Our Friendi the Birds, I^ft. 
Penn'g Tnsty with tbe lodiaiu, 424. 
RecDcaiiion of SoundH, 164. SboeioK 

Hand, 422. The 

MonuiiE Walk. SI 
33S. The Robio, 6 
Tulipe. 380. 



>, 330. 



1^ 



Toy Drum, 36a 
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Volum$ III: American IndianB, Eastern 
and Western. 50. Bosket B&U in a 
Rural School, 168. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 04. Jean Jacques Koussoau, 
Frontispifcg. Leaving the Hills, 110. 
Henry W. Longfellow, 422. The 
AnffcluB, 8. The Flag, 438. The 
Ostrich, 18. 

Volum* IV: A Study in Nature, 692. 
Cinderella and the Fairy Godmother. 
110. Constructing Uolief Maps ol 
South America, 320. Corn Products, 
504. Gatun ]x>cks, Panama Canal, 
410. Insect-eating Plants, 578. Inter- 
esting Bird Homes, 590. Johann 
Friedrich Ilerbart, Frontispiece. Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park, 
438. Mount Shasta. California, 3r>4. 
Nature's Cave Dwellers, 588. Neigh- 
bors of Wo<xlland and Field. 582. Old 
Faithful. Yellowstone Park, 440. On 
Norway's Western Coast, 374. Ore 
Steamship. 350. Sistine Madonna, 
300. Steamship City of Detroit, 354. 
Steamship Majestic. 420. 

Volume V: Columbus at the Court of 
Spain, 134. Columbus Before the 
Court of Spain. 198. Departure of the 
Pilgrims. 224. Horace Mann, Front- 
iepiece. Lincoln and His Cabinet, 
102. Ixmding Cotton, New Orleans, 
294. ProHidcnt Washington Delivering 
His First Inaugural Address, 240. 
Puritans (ioing to Church. 220. 
Robert E. Ix»e and "Stonewall" J.ick- 
son, 182. The Marriage of P»>ca- 
hontas, 148. Wagon Train Crossing 
the PUins, 144. 

Volume VI: An Autumn Scene, 395. A 
Winter I^ndrtcape. 428. Basketry, 
192; 190; 198. lieef Tyws, 84. 
Calendar, 400. Corn, 48. Dance of 
the Nyinplis, 474. Kaster Clre«*tings. 
450. Holnteiu-Friesinn, Jersey and 
Shorthorn ( 'ows, S8. Indian Basketry, 
208. Individual F/4iuipment, 498. 
Irrigation Projects, 180. I^Ady's 
Handkerchief liag. 2^. Magnolia 
BKmNoniN, 458. NIats Woven From 
Ree^ln. 194. Mos4>h. 478. Percheron 
ami Clydewiale Stallions, W\. Picking 
Cotton, i:>l. Haflia Weaving. 200. 
R«Miti« of Corn. 44. S'l'ing li4>auty 
in Common Things. 442. So<li»m- 
Ciiving FiMxln, 514. Stan<lard Mnnnls 
of SluM'p, 118. Standard Bre«»<I« of 
Swine. 1(MV The Cnxikneck S«jua8h, 
404. The Horse Fair. 472. The I^ist 
Supi)er. 4r»8. Tuli|w. 45-1. William 
Torrey Harris, Frontispiece. Work of 
Hewing (nawies. 528. 

For line etchings see table of Illustra- 
tions in the front of each volume. 

ImAlrination : activity of. in childhixMl. vi, 
287; 337. Development of. 3:iH. Form- 
erly recognixinl as a mental power, 312. 
Funetions of the. iii. 2t»l: vi, 337. In- 
fluence of, on character, iii, 2<.K). 2tU. 
Pleasure derive<l from, vi. 3.J7. Heachi»s 
normal stage during adolescence. 294. 
'Training the. iii, 215; directions for. vi, 
338-340. Value of. in Spelling, ii, 435. 



Impeachment, defined and diacuaaed, v, 
330. 

Impersonation, use of in History, v, 147. 

Incentives, for Reading, and how to use, 
i. 150-159. 

Incident qf the French Camp^ poem. iv. 53. 

Inclined Plane, exi)erimenta with the, iv, 
558, 559. 

Indii, acquisition of by Great Britain, v, 
298. 

Indian Lullaby, song. i. 440; iii. 380. 

Indian Riters in the South, poem, V, 481. 

Indians, American; amusements of. iii. 57. 
Baby. 50. Dt'scription of. v, 471. 
DrcHs of the. iii, 54. Homes of the, 
54; 50; v, 475. Indian boys, training, 
472. Indians of ttMlay. 471. Iroquiis, 
(typo study), 207-220; territory of, 108; 
tnbes belonging to the confederacy, 208, 
209; Champlain's attack upon, 209; 
treaty with the Dutch, 210; organisation 
and government of, 210, 21 1 ; houses, 211 ; 
characteristics, 212; wars of with other 
tribes, 2 1 2-2 1 5 ; conquered by t he French, 
215, 210; become friends of the English, 
210; s.igacity and courage, 217; tribes 
not Ix^longing to the Inxiuois, 218-220. 
John Kliot's mission to, 144-147. Modes 
of trauMiM)rtation, iii, 57. Outline for 
study ol, v, 137; 107. Special day 

Brogram for, 470-482. Work of the, iii, 
8. 
Intiian'M Welcome to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
The, |HX'm, V, 473. 

IndifO Bunting, life history of, ii, 128. 

Induction and Deduction, vi, 305. 

Inductive Method, See Mctbod, Indue- 

tire. 
Industrial Clubs: Iruiex, 220. 

Industrial Subjects: huiex, 259, 201. 

Inflection: kinds and u»4's of in Reading, 
iv, 4<v-19. 

Insecticides: recipes for, vi, 143, 144. 

Insects: destructive: Iowmii causeti by, ii. 
54; Htudy of in .\griculture, vi. 134-Ui8. 
DiHease.s of. 14.3. Knemieri of, 139-144. 
Fertilixntion of flowem by. 34, 35. 
In^urioiw to graiMft. ii, 105. KMK Para- 
sitic, vi, 139. Relation of birds to 
df>Htruetion of, ii, 53. Stuily of: in 
Nature work. HiUH9; eggs of. ^4K; larva of, 
88; pupa of. K.S. 89; the adult. 89; in 
Scienri", iv, ,'V13-5.'>4. 

Insects, SirniKH or. nihlmge worm, vi. 1.35. 
Caterpillar, ii. HO. C«Mlling moth, vi, 
130. Fly. ii. UMi. (!raMf«hop|)4'r, iv, 545. 
Mi'^iuiti), ii. 121; iv. 5.V). Moths and 
butt«'rtlieii. 11, S7. San J<ji«e scale, vi. 137. 

Instruction, Oral: ilangers attending, iii, 
217. 21M. Function of ortx\ t4*iiU. 222, 
223. Iiii|N>rt.ince of. 217. 218. Value 
of in (geography, iv, 318-320. 

Insurance, place of. in Arithmetic, v. 78, 
79. 

Interest: acquired, how gained, vi, 32A. 
Di'fiuitinn of, 32.'i. Im|M>rtan(*e of, in 
licading, i. 208. Influence of, in chooe- 



ioc lifa work, vi. 32B, 337, Meuu of 
eKaiioi, 32e, 327: ■uamtiou for. 32S, 
3X9, MetlmiU o( ifsEluDg. in Arittanw 
tiF. V. 01. S3. PrimiEire; dcKribed, vi, 

lalanutioiul Date line, cipUlnEd, r, 83. 
tntvrp'vtitioa; > itcp in the proem ol 

Muiic; ilcBaiuoo cukI metbods of. iii. 
304-360. Of taagt; impaiuau of, 1, 
434:rn]afor, vi. 378. 377. 

/>! tlu Bttmmaci. ung, iii. 382. 

/■ llu BautiU of But and fiiwim. poem. 
ii. 20. 

/h Ikt Sprini. Bong. i. 3M: iii. 377. 

InlBitkiii, teUtion of to snodfttioii o! 
idiu. iii. 393. 

loritBtiau: far ■chnol fathnilg in thg 
Kiodertarten: ChriMtmiu. i. 2S; Hal- 
lowe'en, 23; TtunkAciviiia, 24- M&kiajE 
olforartuhibito.ii, 388:300. Written, 
lue of in lAn^iuge. i. 274. 

lodiae: > tert tor deitrine. tI, SM. A 
teM lor itush, 48S; fi03. 

Iron On, aUpmeDt of. iv, 3H, 3S7. 

tioqaoii. See Imiiin, Aunic*!!. 

IrrisitiDn: Deoesaity (or in arid reciaiu. vi. 
1T7 Type >tudy an. 176-lSS: iriiciitiiiii 
by wcUt. tS7: In other coimCrie^ 1S8: of 
nee fieLdfl. 187; loCBtlan af irrintion 
proJKM, 184-189: outlme at topics for 
etudy of, 177; purpoee of U. 8. fovera- 
ment in irricstiorx. 183: provision* of 
Iiiwa governing irrigated ludi. 1S3, 184. 
"* ' ' Btuiljr of. """ 






il'i a HhoH Wbm Id Iht ; 
rcocArri' Qaide. 00. 



by. V. 363-373. 
dly: directiona for makiiig. vi. 502. 503. 
Score cord for fu dgin g. 521. I 

feraey Cow, deacnption of. vi. S7. J 

CArutnoi. poem, V, 404. I 

at the MiiB>aip(U dncribol. i<r>>| 



39fr^eS. 




Importance of early traiDing in. jiL 393. 
Iniportsoce of tnitli in fonnatioD ol, vi, 
345. Moral. ■> - ■ ■ " ' 



1, 345. Nmk 

increte to the 



; horve povor 
^euipea oy, io£: laroiA irrigated by. 
13: Shoghooe Hivor Dam. description 
, 183; euggeiRiuna aa to method ol 
udy, 178, 177: Trueliee Canion Dsm, 
ir^ription of. 1S2: value and fertility 
Vrigatod lands, 1" """ 



tbetraot m lonnatKm ^^^^^ 
takea the f am of "^^^l 

Blary. type sludr ^^H 



Jorl Frail, poem, i. 189: 333. 

Jack-o'-Luitein : making of in Drawing, 
ii, 330, 340. Modeled from cIbv. i. 11. 
Uhs of for Hallowe'en deoamliDU. 22. 

JacksoB. Ahdrew: biography of (type 
>tudy), V, 273-283: early life. 274; 
public proHoutor, 37Q; member of Cod- 
nesB, 370: judge. 277; Gnt service in 
War of 1813. 377: eipeditioD aiunat 
Creek Indians, 278; appmnted Major- 
nnaml, 378: defoBls British at New 
Cleans, 279; elected to United Statea 
Senate, 281 ; elected president. 381 : 
compaiuan of with other men, 282, 283. 
BuggHtloIig for study of. 141; ISO; 170. 
Va., »ttknieiit of. v, 149: 168. 
111. 121. 



■. type SI 

^indeiEarten: books (at leaehEts, I, 8941. 
Boiea. use of in. 43. Buildioa bloekk 
use of in: seU of. 15. Ifl; metlio?crf usiBg. 
Ill, 17; acceuoriBB, IS. Clay modeling 
in; importance of, 11. 13; objeeta that 
may ba modeled, 13: leeaons in, 13. 14; 
method, 13, 14; Reparation of ell^. 14. 
Dances in, «o« Rfaythma and Gama. 
Dolls, use of in: dnnng, IB, 10: DUcr 
■ ■j,30._aL &tat- 

Kbj^r""' 



lin: sonn tor, 48; H 

, 50'52. Formal folding 
I: sixteen squaro. 37; bun-., ... 
. 38: chair. 38; piano, 39. 40)1 
J,41;barn,41;tu(»for- ■■ —' 



purpoae and c 

Kindergarten beads, use of in Arithmetic, 
11. 227. ModiScation of oouiae ot tXais 
in Arithmetic by. 210. Nature nuta^ab 
for handwork: work with leavn i. 14; 



4;book. 34. 3S;uii 
ooms and verses ) 



aury, poem, Ii, 350; calendar for. 4 
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8, 0. Relation to first grade, 2. 
RhythniB and Games in: reason for, 68; 
method, 08-70; dances, 70-72; simple 

Sames, 72-75: singinR games. 75, 70. 
ehool festivals: importance of, 21, 22; 
Hallowe'en, 22, 23; Thanksgiving, 23-27; 
Christmas, 27-29; Valentino's Day, 29, 
30; May Day, 30; Easter, 31. Songs, 
use of in: aims of the teacher, 46; selec- 
tion of songs, 40, 47; devices, 47. 48; 
dramatization, 48; method of teaching, 
40. 50. Stories for, 01-08. Stories, use 
of in: imp*)rtancp, 50; material, 50-52; 
dramatization and method, 52-54. Tex- 
tiles, work with 31-33; rugs and rug 
weaving, 31-33. Wood, work with: 
dinu'iihions for set of doll bouse furniture. 
43. 4i. Year's program for: sources of 
material. 77; subject matter, 77; first day, 
77-79; Autumn program (by weeks), 79- 
85; Winter program, 85-89; Spring 
program, 89. 

For correlated subjects see Naturt 
Study; Story -Telling; Dramatization; 
Primary Language; Poems, LiH qf; 
Stories, List of; Songs, List qf. 

Kindness, necessity for early cultivation 
of. iii. 339. 

Kindness to Animals, poem, i, 197. 

Kingfishers, order of described, iv, 527. 

King of the Golden River, story, outline for 
study of, iv. 80.81. 

Kitchen: nxxlel. e<iuipment for, vi, 515. 
Plan and care of the, 499, 600. 

Kite, c<)iu<trurtion of in third year, i, 506; 
in fifth year, v, 3W). 301. 

Kite Time, song, i, 440. 

Knickerbocker Life in New York, story, iv, 
212. 

Knitting Machine, how to make a simple, 
V, 3M. 345. 

Knotting, exercises in. vi, 198-200. 

Knowledge, growth of. vi. 353. 



Laboratory, exorrinos in the, in cooking, 

IM»e DoMKSTIC S( lENOE. 

Lady- Bird, Hong, iii, 3H4. 

Lady Mnnn, p<HMn. i. IKH. 

Lake Erie, descrilMMl. iv. 357. 358. 

Lake Huron, d(>scrilMHl. iv. .357. 

Lake Michigan, typo ntudy on: general 
defirriptii)ri of, iv, 3.'»0-.'i.'».'J ; cities on, 353. 
3.M: CDinmercf «m, 3.'>3-3.'»5; passenger 
traffic lilt, 3.*»t; f*hipbuilding on. .355; 
C()iiipHri>«<>ti of with other lakes. 356-301; 
canaln, 'M'A), 301; referenci's, 302. 

Lake Superior, denrril>«><l, iv, 3.'>0, 357. 

Lamb's- Quarters, study of, ii. 40. 

Landing nf the Pilgrim Fathers in Sew 
England, p<M«m. v. 391. 

Landscape: March, drawing of in crayon. 
ii. .iTJ. Octiilwr, painting of an, 339: 
vi, :v»J; :i^»,'» Sj>ring: art work suggested 
by study of. vi, 458-461; painting of a. 



ii. 378. What to teach about, in Nature 
Study. 25, 20. Winter, painting of a, 
352; 354. * 

Landseer, Edwin, biography of, ii, 417, 
418. 

Language. 

Primabt Grades: bibliography for, i, 315, 
310. Child's e<iuipment in, 207, 2r>8. 
Exercises for third grade: outline, 2H2, 
283; story, 283. First step in teach- 
ing, 208, 209. Forms, importance of, 
200; influence of home upon child's 
language, 209; infiuence of pUivground, 
270. Gomes: guess who, 270, 271; 
two negatives, 271; irregular verbs, 
272. Incidental language: notes ex- 
pressing thankfulness, 273; notes of 
request, 273, 274; invitations, 274; 
lost and found, 274; excursions 274, 
275; other experiences. 275. Initials 
and abbreviations, uso of in, 310; 
letter writing. 310-312. lines of work 
for, 275, 27tJ. Material, imix»rtanre 
of selecting suitable, 272, 273. Me- 
chanics: punctuation, 309; capital, 
310; margins and paragraphs, 310. 
Nature study, use of in: conversation 
lessons, 270; selecting material. 278; 
plan, 278-2K1; illustrative lessons: 
'•Mother Nature's CariM't." 2.S0; 
"Story the Bean Told," 2S0. 2Sl: 
birds, 281, 282. Oral composition of 
plays, or dramatization. ^UMKiOO; illus- 
trative lesMiin. "The Wind ond the 
Sun." 3()7-3l«). Picture lessons in, 
methods of studying: di»scription. 2H4, 
285; story picture, 285; ulustnitive 
h^ssons: ^'A Rainy Day." 2S('>-JS8; 
"The Fruit of the Field." 2S,S. 2S9. 
Plans for teaching: first year. 325-;i43; 
second year. 343-30.3; thir<l year, 303- 
370. PuriHiee and place of. 2r>7. 
Hhythm and rhyme, purpose ami phin 
of, 297-304: illustrative Uwsons: "The 
Fairies." 297; "One. Two. Thrc." 20S- 
301; "Signs of the Seasons," 301-,304. 
Selections, memorizing in, 305. 300. 
Stories for: first ami second grades, 
318-322; third grade, 323. 324. 
Stories. puriHJst» and uw» of in. 2S0-207: 
teacher's preparation. 200; illustrative 
h-nsons: 'A True Story of a N«-w- 
foundland Dog." 201. 292; "The Storv 
of Clytie." 202-205; other phase's of oral 
repnxluction. 205; stories for e:irh 

fTode. 295, 290; historical stories, 
>iographii>M and journeys, 200; suin- 
nuiry, 2t)0. 207. t^inguage htiidy. 304. 
305. Teaching English to foreigners: 

t>lan. 312; vocal organs. 313. 31 1; 
:indneHS nec(>t«Harv, 314; langu:ige 
analysis, 314. 3l2>. Wortia, uuiter- 
standing. in. I{05. 

For correlatisl subjects see Sature 
Study; Phonics; Pramatizittiitn; 
Story . Telling; (ieography (primar: ) ; 
History (primary); Poems, List vf; 
Stories, List qf; Spelling; Penman- 
ship. 

Intcrmrdiatk and Gramicak GRADr:s 
Lanui'aor and Composition: compari- 
son of Reading with, iv, 172. 173. (on- 



Index 



litioni ■Dd diScultia in UBchine: 
nrly lutbiU of speerh. 173: fonifn 
elemwit. 173. 174; MDtimeBt. 174, 

<j"fljMch*in, Ti, iBT. PlMtt for 
Muhioc: loiuth VEsr, iv, 241-251: 
6Ilbyt*T.3!-l-2«n-.a[aitrmr.!KO-Se!: 
ovnnth vHir. 267-271; 
3T1-373. PuipoH ' 



u^^ 



ITS. ITS; I 
' 176; fnti 

■ttiuliing 
and riil», 



iteipntios lilemtun, 17S; 

I knowledAa of prindpLeA 

RsbtlDii of ■rammu' 

ion at to oth« wuichefl. 



M 

^B Ointral Plan b/ Wort: bUckboud, u» 

^B of, ISS. BookB. introduction of, 17g. 

^^L Conactidn ol erron. metliod far. ISO, 

^^1 too. ExplaoBtion of. 177. Limitins 

^^1 ttrial. eouroB of. 17S: luggrationa for 

^^H lue of. IS6-1SS. Oral cmnpoaitlaD, 

^^^H nlaos for t«acbiag: importaDOBof, 178, 



qunatity of 



>, ISU tritidem by tescher, 
SpflciB] tuiguage IflBsocu. 
UmlT,oec«»ityfor,"'-' 

compoutioa, pUiu t< 

dADAPr of bps^tioff. 182; 
work, 1B3; farm, 163-180. 
t«™i PJon.;' drills, pbn for. IBl-lflfl; 
irrefluliu plurok. 102. 103; penGbal 
pra&auDH. 193; ureKolu verM. 10;t, 

LeBHUU fiam piotura, 301. Lcit«r 
writing: geDeral luatmioofl. 104; 
puts of ft lettar, ISST 109: cunitsLa 
ud pusotuiUon, 199, 200: the ■ubji'ct 
nutter, 200; (olduiB, ZOO; UiEeDTelnp«, 
200, 201. Nennty for, ISl. Plan 
lot Btudj of n »tory (Oeiural Let't 



'raak]l\ aiMori 



iCdA, 227; other letlm*, 227; UdairatDH. 
238. Ddwta, dlnctiona iw <trgiuii>- 
ing; knovledia of uKumentklioii. 222; 



bi 



of. 3^ 234; plui for. 324, 22S. De- 
torlptioo; nugealJaiuifoc nritini. 210- 
312; brief dwiriptioni, eiercisa in, 
21&-217. Druutiutlon in. 221, 222, 
ExpoaidoD, dlreotions for: BflaigDraout, 
210; plan, 220. KKiriirbxIir Lift 
in Niy rort. (type study). 212-215. 
Uterktiua nod Uiuuiiee, relation 
between, 31S, 210. Muquctte, 



Jaoquu. type etudy on. 201-208: 
outline plsQ for, 30S, 208. OHaiiul 

Pieture etudy, plu for. 217, ZIB. 
Oramur: aide tor teschei^ tr. 239. 240. 
Anslyele of eeiUeoon: plaji. 232, 233; 
diignma. 333. Dielike lor. 230. 231. 



tween. 234. Puiude. 
study ol. 231. 332. I 
tion far. 220, Reeeoi 
fumialwe itandard fi 
220; provides practi 



PlM 






etudyinc: 

B in underetuidiDfl other 
330. Schogl literuv io- 
eotione for , organiriu*: 

■ 'of office™, 25fl. 237; 



For correUt»l eubjrcte kb SjHaini; 
Ptnmanjhip: Rtadint: Otosrajikii; 
BiMotji: CiM Oncrmounl; Ttl Sic- 
(I'anary and Boa la Uic II: Beaii aei 
Librana; Potmi. Liil of: Storiti, Iu( 



Douataine by, iv, 3M, 



Lintoi 



i. 178. 



eaty for 



of AseociaUan. B 
c.^f. 
Leamiog, Uwii of. iii, 207 
1 Moltl^, D 



354. 3as. 



Procem of, »i, 
ethod of *^"^*"j, 



I 
I 



ventioiiKliifd, uee ol for decontion, ii. 
380. StrioginB lrave» in Kindergerten, 
i. 14. Work ofia pluit crowth, vi, 27-39. 
Lee, RaeiniT E: biogtaphv ol (type etudy), 
V, 170-183; birth and parenUfe. ITBl 
incidenU of hie boyhood. 179: edueation 
and chsnuiter ae a student. ISO; life ea 
a young engineer, 130; career in the 
Me;(ican War, 180: hia opinion of bii 
duly, ISl; eatcer in the Civil War, 183; 
laat daya, IS3; elemenla of hia cbarscter. 
1S3; tfacbing hints, 1S3. Boyhood of, 
413, 414rFareweU addtea of, 420. 
GEDeral Lee'e UoTse, etoiy d. ir, IM, 
197. Lee ai a college praddaat, t, 430; 
■s a Boldier, 416-llS, MeetincWiraaB 
L?e and Grant, 423. 434, Pranm Iv 
birthday of. 412-435. BuneiSoM tat 
■tudy of. 172. TribntM to, U3, 43*, 
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Ltglilitnf ! moot, tuggeetions for orsaniB- 
im, V, 336. SUte, 313, 314. United 
SUtes, 313, 314. 

Lifomet: oharaoteristics of the. vi, 62. 
Difficulties in raising. 65. How some 
common legximes are grown. 08-70. 
How to succeed with clovers and alfalfa, 
65-68: increasing amount of humus. 66; 
bacteria. 66; nurse crops, 66. 67; limo, 07; 
phosphorus, 67; moisture, 68. Most 
important legumes and where grown: 
clover. 64; alfalfa. 64; peas. 64. 65; cow^ 
peas, 65; beans, 65; soy beans. 65; pea- 
nuts. 65. Rotation of crops. 70, 71; 
order of. 71. Why grown, 03. 

Leicester Sheep, description of, vi, 117. 

Leisure: The use of. iii, 237. 

L*Envo%t poem, vi, 470. 

Lesson, Illustrative: for I^anguage; with 

Sicturcfl, i. 280-289; with stories, 281>- 
97: 307-309; with poems, 298-304. 
In Uondiiig: first year, i, 119-121; 122- 
124; third year. 208-213. In multiplica- 
tion, ii, 259-201. On use of dictionary 
and reference works, iii. 243, 244. 

Lessons: conversation, for Language, i, 
270; 278. ^ Directions for assigning in 
Reading, iv. 55-57; dovelopmont les- 
son, iii, 217; argunicntative, iii, 221; for 
f>reparing in Roauing. i. 153. Special 
essonn in Heading, iv. 54, 55. Sugges- 
tive, for Phonica, ii, 170-172. 

iM V» Be Like Him, poem, iii, 400. 

Let Us Thank the Father, poem, iii, 395. 

Letter Writing: intrcxlucc<l in I^ngua^o, 
i, 310-312; in intermediate grades, iv. 
198-201; 225-227. I^-tters of applica- 
tion, 22(V-227; of recommendation. 227. 
TelegraiiiH, suggestions for >»riting, 228. 

Letters, ni)eoial: use of in Phonics, ii, 157. 

Lever: ext>«>riinents with the, iv, 555-558. 
Iaxvt of tile, 557. 

Lewis, Ida, story of. iv, 245. 

Lewis and Clark, exfMxiition of, v, 2(^270. 

Liberty Day: Proxram, iii, 401-40((. 

Library, Sciiodl: adding new b(M>kH to the, 
iii, 1:47, '2-\H. How to u.-*e the, 1.M5, 240; 
clajwifyinj; and eutaloKinK, 21t'>, 1*47. 
Publie, UHe of in character ouilding, Xi\, 
332. KeKulationn for luting, 133. Re- 
lation of to community, 247. Rural, 
Jniirx, 221. 

Life Lranon, A, poem, i. 193. 

Life'* Mimtr, p(M*ni, iv, 293. 

Lighthouse, deHcrilKHl, iv, 479-480. 

Lighting, of the MehiM)lro<>m. iii. 103; 175. 

Lime, tenting H<*il for, vi, 07. 

Lincoln, Ahrnhnm, i>ocm, (Stoddard) v, 
430: U'owell) 452. 

Lincoln, Ann ah am: aneeilotesf of, iii, 407, 
4()M; V, 44>y-4.'»l. H«>y»i.HHl of, 438-440. 
CtiiMiKMKl i>f, iii. 40H-4I3. Drawing 
birthphue of. ii, MfV7. (iettynburg ad- 
dn'i'H, lu«^«iniile of, v, 4I'.». (iolden 
wordH <»f, 111. 407. loiter of tc» Mrw. 
Bixby, V, 452. Manhood of, 441-440. 



Memorial Hall to, iv. 452. 453. Preri- 
dential career of, v. 440-448. Program 
for birthday of: primary grades, in. 406- 
414; intermediate and grammar grades, 
V. 430-456. Suggestions for study of in 
intermediate grades. 142. Tributes to, 
iii. 413. 414. 

Lincoln Sheep, description of, vi, 117. 

Lines, RscsniNa. illustration of, ii, 864; 
366; vi. 429; 433. 

Lion and the Mouse, TA«, stoiy, illustrative 
lesson on, i, 172. 173. 

Liquids: buoyant force of, iv, 664. Pree- 
sure of, 503, 504. 

Litermrv Society, directions for organising, 
iv, 234-239. 

Literature: permanent, given more freely 
in thinl year Reading, i. 214. Poetry 
as virile, iv. 93, 94. Racial, use of in 
Reading, i. 219, 220. Relation of to 
bird study, iv. 538; to composition, 218, 
219; to Science, 502. Use of in Geogra- 
phy, 340. 

LitUe Dotes, The, song, iii, 392. 

Little Farmers, song. i. 430. 

Little Homes, poem. i. 58. 

Little MaUh Oirl, The, story, i, 403. 

LittUOld Woman and Her Pig, The, story, i, 
140. 

Little One Eye, Little Ttro Eyes and Little 
Three Eyes, story, i, 379. 

Little Orphant Annie, poem, v, 377. 

LitUe lied Hen, The, story, i, 143. 

Little Rid Hiding Hood, story, illustrative 
leiison on, i. 119-121. 

Litde Snow Girl, The, story, i, 62. 

Loehinvar, iv. 272. 

London Company, granted land to Puritans. 

V •»•>•> 

Longfellow IIrnht, W.: as a teachre, iii, 
4.>4, 4;ir>. Boyh.Hxl of, 433, 4:i4. Home 
life of, 435, A'M\. How Home of Long- 
fellow "m iHx'UiH came to l>e written, 437. 
Program ft>r birthday of, 422-437. 
Beventh-tifth birthday of, 430. 437. 

Longitude and Time, method of teaching. 
V, 81,82. 

Loom, home-made, for Kindergarten, i, 32. 

Lost Doll, The, poem. iii. 478. 

Lost — Three Little RoinM, poem, iii, 451. 

Louisiana Purchase, a type ntudy: im|M>r- 
tanc<* (if, V, 2(>3; cauHi'H leadiiiK to, l<»4- 
2r»0; object ioitn to. 2»l<>; area of territ«»ry, 
200; Im^wih and Clark'n expiMlitioii 
through lyouiniana, 2«>H-270; Pike's 
rxi>e«tilion, 271; other purchases by the 
rmu««l Slat«*H. 271-273. 

Lore of Country, The, iXM>m, v, 548. 

Lunches: box, direotioni* for preparing, 
vi, 517, 51K. In Kindergarten, i, <; 
in primary gratlci*, iii, 121; Index, 20:{. 

Lying, by rhildren. causes and treatment 
of, vi, 288-:J90. 
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tiuuM. vi. 66; (or lupplyini pho«i 
G7. Gmn cropi not priccical lot 
and Slfalli. BG. 
Map*: itudy of in Cnicnij 



Haiiiae and RepiinU, t? 
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vi. lW-197. 
ICaximfl and Promb*' we of la DiKiplinv. 
iii. ISi, \fA\ in [achinc Phyualgey, 26S. 
jra».|wm,u.Sm. 
Mar IHt. ob*ama» ol in Uw Kindfrciir- 



rer, drawint of ti 






oJui«d ID Ahtbmetir. 



onoJ Day. 



r. £34. 



i. +87-172 



fEmocy Gems, vain 



>04. ImpoKuuv of 
Loe&tioo of hiniv 

byI>ti(ue,33G.^¥! 



103. The ■hurthBod of, SB. W«l[ io- 
KTcntb you, S3-Se: eigbth rear, tM-ItU, 

HerctUT, rfilmtiT« w^sht of, it. 563. 

HcrtoD Sbaep, deaoriptioD and rliirrn tt. 
vi. 118. 

Heupbai, iUuiIntiiHi of, iv, 17. 

Uethodi of TeaeUB('. adaptatioD of ia 
Radine, to achool. i. 112. 113. Alpha- 
bet DiFthod. S3, 64. Combination of 

3iKI. 364. Ci>mbiniCJoii, or Hlfclir 
method; uia of in IteaiUng. i. W; in 
PhoDio. ii. 1ST. ISS. Contrul of 
methods with doviua, vi. 350, 300. 
CuDibovome methoda in Ajilhmetie. 
ii, 23B. Dtdueljve method: •ipUionl. 
vl. 362. 383: uie and atnue of. 3^363. 
DiMineCion between inetboda aod deviea 
In Arithmetie, ii, 230. 221. DwcuHiou 
of. vi, 359, seo. Qenerat prinqpla of in 
teaobins Uudc, ul. 3Sfi, 356. Indueltn 
method: explaikation of. vi, 360, MXl 
iDsita of, 3dl; HmiUtion of, 301. 383. 
Otueetive mathod, fArried too ttr in 
Anlbmetic, ii. S4S. ftlethod of SDndust- 
in« recdtatiDn, iii. 202, 303. Phoiuc 
method, i. M. BS. Sralcnre meUiod. M. 
Topical metliad, uae of in Hiitory, v, 1S3. 
Word method, i, 05, 96. Wrou nwlbo^ 
in tenohing Arithmetic, ii. IM. Sn 
Sodatiied Redlation, Pnjrciaand Flaoa, 
Pioject Teaehini, Project Work in 
Readinc. etc.. in thia Jndcx. 
MeUnrniT, illuilntion of. iv, IS. 



Mexico, territory acQiiired from. v. 

*ar with, 161; 171. 
Michelangelo, biography of, vi, 470. 
Miiration of Bildl, relatiou of food ■ 



2Ti; 



MiUtaiT Traininc; 
Hilitta, Dtgaoiiatii 



■Bon of, vi. 307- , 



Memorial Day: oricin of. - 
sruu for; primary sradea. 
latcTiDRliale and erammar fraoea, v, 
531-539. 

HiTtnrial Floorn. poem. iii. 470. 

MemoTv: a feature of every comi>le1e 
menial act. vi. 335. Activity of id 
childhood. 2ST. Formerly nxtooniaed aa 
a mental power. 3I£. bpcdaUy acrtiva 



1 of. T, 334, 335. 
Milk, outline for leaaon on. vi. 508. 
Mil], how to make from cardboard, V. 
Millel, Jeah Pauirau; tnocr^>hy of, B.'l 
413. 419. Stvib' of works of bjr ehiMnaig 

Uiod: ooaaection between miotl and b( 
iii. 207, 298; vi, 312, 313. — 
acliviliee, development of, -ru S3_. ___. 
KeBHiD the allotDry-geuetal of tke, & ■ 
2(17. Will the supteme Doott of tb^J 



nrih crade, 269, 270: axth ■ 
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MinuttiMn, Th*, i>oem, iii, 410. 

Mluitsippi River: commerce of contrasted 
with that of Great Lakes, iv, 358, 350. 
Diacovery of by Joliet and Marquette, 

' 205. Steamboat traffic on the (type 
study), V, 284-204. 

MlMouri Compromite, reasons for study of, 
V, 150. 

Mixed Numbers, work in, fifth year, v, 33, 
34; problems in, 34, 35. 

Mobile, described, iv, 300. 

Modeling in Clay. See Clat Modkling. 

Mold, description and treatment of, vi, 
133, 134. 

Monarchy, described, v, 310. 

Money: directions for borrowing at bank, 
V, 80, 81; for paying at a distance, 81. 
BuggestionB for saving, Teachers' Guide, 
65-08. United States money, use of in 
Arithmetic, ii, 285. 

Monroe Doctrine, reasons for study of, 
V, 150. ,^ 

Montetsori Plan : as applied to sense train- 
ing, ii, 473, 474. How to use in Penman- 
ship, 440, 44 1 . 

Month, rbp^me for teaching number of 
days in, li, 221. 

Moon, study of in Geography, iii, 26. ' 

Moral Training. See Cuabacteb Build- 
ing. 

Moral Welfare, The, poem, v, 639. 

Moming-Glory, Wild, study of, ii, 45. ^ 

Mosquito: lessons on thn, ii, 121-127: 
eggs, appearance of, 122; iv, 551; exter- 
mination of, ii. 123-127; iv, 552, 553; 
injurious efTecta of, ii. 121; knowledge 
necessary for destruotion of, 121: wrig- 
glers, appoarnnco and growth of, 123; 

IV, 551. Study of in Science, iv, 550-554. 

Mother and Child, poem, v, 514. 

Mother Nature's Carpet, story, i. 280. 

Mother Nature's Children, story, illustrative 
los-Htin on, i. 282. 28;t. 

Mother's Day, program for, v, 506-515. 

Mother's Hope, The, poem, v, 512. 

Motivation: in school studies. Index, 105, 
iii. 2t)0. 213. 

Motor, Watck, directions for making, 

V, 363. 

Mouse, study of in Nature Work, ii, 83. 

Mouth, location of parts of, iii, 258, 250. 

Mujfin Man, The, song, i, 415. 

Mulberry Bush, The, sons, iii, 376. 

Multiplication: roniDosite nuinliors neces- 
sary to tnoMtcr tahlp of, ii. 281. Devices 
f(tr drilhiitf in, 274-276. Dunlications in, 
240. Multipliration of Jeoirnuls, v, 
45, 46; of f ructions. 31, 32. Illustrative 
lesson in, ii. 250-261. Table or square 
for toarhiiig multiplication. 270, 280. 
Multiplication tables: introtiuction of in 
first year, 238; for second year, 244; 
im|K>rtance of in fourth year, v, 10. I'se 
of number cards in, ii, 230. Work in. 



third year, 278-281; by two or more 
figures. 283. 

Muscles: accessory, functions of, vi, 283. 
All-round development of essential to 
health, 285. Dangers arising frutu over- 
taxing the muscles, 284. Development 
of, during childhood, 282-284. Distinc- 
tion between growth and development of, 
283. Training the muscles: value of, 
284-286; directions for. 284, 285; relation 
of to intellectual development, 286. 

Muaic. 

Pbimart Gbadcs: aim of in public 
schools, iii, 353. Books for teachers, 
373, 374. Care of children's voices: 
rules for, 354; suggestions for, 355. 
Music for rhythms and games in 
Kindergarten, i. 60, 70. Ciencral 
suggestions for teaching, iii, 372, 373. 
Imitation in: rote song, 356. 357; 
uniting the voices, 357, 358. Inter- 
pretation, definition of, 364; methods 
of, 365, 366. Material for, 354. Meth- 
ods, general principles of, 355, 356. 
Order of development: natural process 
in, 366-3(>8; syllabus for first three 
years, 368-372. Rhythm: recognition 
of, 362; representation of, 363. 364; 
exercisers in, 365. Songs for, 375-392. 
Tone: recognition of, 358-360; repre- 
• sentation of, 360-362. 

Intermrdiate and Gbaicmab Grades: 
definitions and terminology in, vi, 280. 
Dictation, directions for, 277, 278. 
Explanation of conditions in, 257. 
Graded material, necessity for, 257, 
2.'>8. Individual work, necessity for, 
270. Interpretation of songs in, 
276; rules for, 276, 277. Interval drill 
in, 276. Oriffinai composition, cau- 
tion concerning use of, 270. Pitch 
pipe, use of in. 270. Recitation, 
necessity for attention in, 280. Rhythm 
and tone, nect'ssity for development of, 
250. Rhvthm, rules for teaching in, 
270. Sixnt readinjc, purpose of, 275. 
Two methtxis oi procedure, 259. 
Voice, direct ions for training the, 277. 
Work of fin*t three gnules, n>Nults 
•ecure<i by, 258. 2:»U. Written work, 
benefits derived from, 277. 

Work bt (irades. Fourth Grade; chro- 
matics, workin,262-2(VI. Minor nuKle. 
introduction of, 2(M-2(V6. Part singing 
in. 266. Rhythm, exercises in, 260- 
262. Tone, 262. Tonic chord, drill 
in, 266. 

Fifth Grade: chromatics, work in, 268, 
260. Minor scale, exercbes in. 260, 
270. Part simcing, 270. Rhythm. 
exercis<>s in, 266-2(Mi. 

Sixth Grade: chromatics, work in, 271. 
Minor scale, sxercises in, 271, 272. 
Part sinicing, 272, 273. Rhythm, 
exerrines in, 270. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades: aim in. 273. 

Rass clef, introduction of. 274. 

Part simcing, 274. Review, ne'^es- 

sity for. 273. 274. 
Musie in Camp, poem. v. 421. 
Mustard, Wild, study of, ii, 43, 44. 



Mutton, CDia ol. vi. GIO. 

Mr Cupfsia, poem. t. tbS. 

Ut Cnuiilrv, poem, ill, TS. 

Kt Qriuidiut. poem. iii. 409. 

Mylhi, Pkbles uid Leianda: i 
ol in Uiatoty. v, 174. Mytli 
TeUing. i, 378. For I(«id 
yBuTna, 17*: ItiH year, 2H 



Sanriiu D.aJ, fSf, poem, V. 631. 

ItAton Slndv: •mpfaibiuu. «tady of in: 

lowJ, ii, 68. eS; uUmandEr. TO, 71. 

Ajiuul study. iaporUaae of in, 4S. GO; 

. 01. Btri Studies: 



qoiutcn. 4fl: iliKp HtTel. M; qturk tma, 

IT: weedi lor ichoolroom stud)-. 47. 
Wild flowsn. itudy o\, 4S. Wind, study 
01.24,25. 

For DOrretated lubjerctj lee TUading 
(priioarv): fn'flWT^ LangMage^ Ettmtn- 
IBrv fc/nui (Foe advucBd gndn): 
Atrieullvri: Ongraphw: Dmciiia; Vn 

For litfiTBton we Fochb. 1>i( <i^. 

SlOWBI, iitiltf. 

Hatun Study, Spbciu. Lbhohi ih: iiaen- 
catint planti: pilFhEr-pUnu, iv. &7S. 
STO^ Kundew. ETS, £80: Veuiw's By-trap. 
"" Fup-pUnt, £80, SSI. Inlrrertinc 



nbbit. GM, 5ST: pniris 

■ "-- -"|.68f;»ad. 

si37%Dod^buck,'»(. 5»5: ti 

Purpqse of, 57T. 8tudi« 

fi01-fiB3. 
Saturt'i Oaod-SigU. song, i, 4- 
HiTy: naval academy, v, 331 



torranmo, 0-13: aquarium, 13-15; cricket 
cage. IS; tripod lei». IS: basketi. IS; 
teakettle and apirit lamp. 16; boui. IG: 
cheusrlotb, 10: garden tools, IB. Equip- 
Rient lat teacher in. B, 7. Fiah, itudy of. 
ee-as. GardnD, •ehool: dh of. 30-33; 
plimta far. 33; vegetablea, 33. 34; HowecB. 
3S. 36; lugnetiODS fur mokinc, 36. 37. 
Qniaa nn? grasies, Btudy of. 47,4B. 
Hen. Itudy of, flS. OB. Individual plant, 
uae of. 37. 38. Natun 8tndy in Isueuseb, 
i. 276-283. InaeiU, itudy of. li, 80-80; 
eggs, SS; larva. 8S: pupa. 88; 80: adult. 
8S. Lnodseapa tcfltuns, whiLt 



HearsigllledneGB, ti 



the 



. 12I-li 






garden, 48. 40. Mammali. di 
for beginning aludy of, 73; typo 
hone. 73-78; oow, 78-8D; aheup, 
dog, 81. 82; -• "" -- — 



80, 81: 

iu, 86. Nature on 

T Nnt the teach- 

Inohing: 



'quaMcBtio 



fi»t ywr, 133-141: 
third year, 147-152 
good t»cher, 6, 6. 

turtle, 7S, 7™' RoErn. thel*6i'."~siiadow| 
Mudy of, IB. Snow, itudy of. 22, 23. 
Soili. intereiC in, 37, Souod. study o(, 
25, Blari. itudy ol the, 20, Sun, aludy 
of, 17. 18. Nature study the louodatjoo 
of agriculture. 3. Trees, study of, 38-42. 
Use (^ Nature Study in Geography, iii, 
23, 24. Weeds, study ol, ii. 42-47: 
Daisy, 43; wild mustard. 43; Caniuli 
thisUe, 44: oranite hawkwced, 44; wild 

lion, ti: wild orrot, 46, '4G;'bunb's- 



Keck, parts of Che. 
needles, selection 
NegiliTeii, 



.203. 



271.' 272. 

SeigMbarkood^ song, T^aelun* GuiJ*. CI. 
Nepanthea, The. deuoihed. iv, 570. 
nerrg Cells. Bee NiuHina. 
Hervaug Systom: ™ie of. Tiaekrr^ Chu 

05-08. Condition of in I ' 

vi. 292, Tbo qhannel ( 



rt El),, poem. V, 4 
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309; effect of Panama Canal upon, 401; 
compared with other cities, 399-403; 
references on, 403. 

New York: course of study in Arithmetio, 
ii, 222, 223. Voyane from to London; 
see Typo Study, Votaqb fboii New 
York to London. 

Newt, Spotted, study of, ii, 70. 

New Zealand, a British colony, v, 303. 

Night, study of in Nature work, ii, 19, 20. 

Nitrogen: an element of soil fertility, vi, 
12. Means of restoring, 13-15. 

Nominations: by primary elections, v, 325. 
By political parties, 324. 

Northwest Passage, discovery of, v, 205. 

Norway, Coast of: tvpe study on, iv, 373- 
383: description of, 374; fjords on, 374- 
37(): iHlands along the, 378; fisheries off 
the, 378. 370; lumber industries along 
tho. 370. 380: inhabitants of. 380; con- 
trast of with other coasts, 380-382; 
references on, 383. 

Nose: care of, iii, 258. Location of i>art8 

of. '2M. 

Nosebleed, treatment of, iii, 183. 

Note, Promissory, directions for making, v, 
80. 

Notes, use of in I.Anguage, i, 273, 274. 

November, poem, ii. .341; 405. 

Number. See Ahitiimetic. 

Nurse Crop, use of with clover and alfalfa, 
vi. 05. «0. 

Nursery, influencp of conduct in the nursery 
on character, iii. 303, 304. 



Why Should tht Spirit of Mortal Be 
ProudY, po<'m, v, 441. 

Oats: care <if the crop, vi, 55. Character 
of the plant. 53. Preparation of «c<»d 
b<Hi for. 54, 55. Two cuutses of: winter, 
spring, 5-1. 

Obedience: implicit, value of in character 
building, iii. 30 4. 305. Necej«8ity for, 151. 

Objects: directions for Rrou^)ing in Draw- 
ins, vi, 410. 441. Injii(li<*iouH UHe of in 
Arithmetir. ii. 223. Object drawing: 
prirn.iry grades. 3.'»8-3rt2; intermc<liate 
and Krnmnitir. vi. 42«V-'128. HectanRular, 
ntii(ii<'N in ixTHixM-tivc with, 432-139. 
Tnin.Hition fr«)rn ohjectn to l)<M)ks, ii. 473. 
I'ne of ohjet'tH before n.v:nb(>ls in Arith- 
nietir, 224. 22.'». Vno of in counting. 222, 
223. I'lH) of in teaching fractions, 245- 
247. 

Oblong, introduced in Arithmetic, ii, 220. 

Observation: activity of in chiUlh(X>d. vi, 
2.H7. An imiM>rt<int means of ac<|uiring 
ideafl. '.\X\. l)ire<>tionN for training. 334, 
t-!xrr(-i.H«\<« in an ai<l to .Spidiing. ii. 427. 
Powcrn of develop rapidly during adoUni- 
cence, vi. '^M. Powers of firnt exerei.««e<i 
by the child. 3.33. Observation the liist 
st«p in Arithmetic, ii, 316. 



October, poem, ii, 333. 

October Party, poem, i, 346. 

October's Bright Blut Weathsr, poem, iv, 
272. 

Ode for W<uhington*» Birthday, poem, v, 
465. 

Ode to Lincoln, poem, v, 437. 

Ode to Peace, poem, v, 627. 

Odessa, commercial importance of, iv, 389. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, plan for study 
of in intermediate grades, v, 140. 

Ohio River, an important waterway, v, 287. 

Old Arm Chair, The, poem, v, 607. 

Old Clock on the Stain, The, poem, iii, 428. 

Old Dobbin, The Story of, i, 66. 

Old Irontidet, poem, iv, 286. 

Old Santa Claus, i>ocm, iii, 400. 

Old Sicimmin' Hole, The, poem, v, 547. 

One-Teacher Schools: Index, 224. 

One-IIoss Shay, iv, 103. 

Opportimities, imtK>rtance of improving. 
Teachers' (iuidr, 72. 

Opportunity, poem, v. 550 

Orange Hawkweed, study of. ii, 44. 

Order: go<Ml conditions for in schoolroom, 
iii, 132. 133. Relation of order and dis- 
order to teacher's reputation, 145, 146. 

Organizations, discussion of young people's, 
vi, 200. 

Origin of Violet*, poem, i, .302. 

Ostrich, study of in Cleo^raphy, (type 
study): description of. iii. 10. 17; taming 
of. 17. 18; plucking of, 18; items of in- 
terest concerning the. 18. 10. 

Our Country for the World, song, v, 371. 

Our First Thanksgiving Day, poem, v, 397. 

Our Flag, poem, iii. 430: dialogue, 441. 

Our Heroes, poem, v, 556. 

Outbuildings, location and care of, iii, 116; 
170, 180. 

Owl, ScKEEcn, a friend of the farmer, v, 
502. 

Oxford Down Sheep, description of. vi, 116. 

Oxygen, necessity of for germination of 
seeds, vi, 24. 



Palmetto and the Pine, The, poem. v. 535. 

Panama Canal, tvfM* ntudy on. iv. 40.3-415: 
early hi.ntory of. 40-1, U)'}-. purchase of by 
I'nited Stiller, 40.'); nanitntion of canal 
■one, 4(H». 407; dimenmonH of. 407; 
Culrhra Cut. 4(^7, 408; (J.'ilun Dam. 400- 
411; locks of. 411; initirovenient of 
harlK)n<, 411. 412; ctKot of coriHtnirting, 
413; comparimm of with other canaU, 
413; military imt>ortance of. 413; dis- 
tances Nhortene<i by. W'.i, 414; fortifica- 
tion of, 415; govermneut of, 415; rcfer- 
•aoes on. 416. 



, i. 393-398. Bee 

also Spkul Dii FsoaaAlDk 
Paper: for Dn^tiDK: anmwy ^adrA. ii, 
3Z1^ intermediate nad Eruunuir. vi, 36S. 
369. TrHCiag and cutttogt direcdoru for, 
V. 340, Vee of ip Arilhmotii!. ii. 227; in 
fniMiQO., 26S; in teaching raljo, aTO. 
Paper Canstrnctloii. 

I, OnADKSi in Kinderaarten: first 

g, 1,33: cutting on Ibea. 33. 31: 

4: siinpEe fuiuture. 35; formal 

30: ~- — - "■ 



fa<» 



book.: 

bureau^ 37; bed, 37. 3S7 eh^. : 



4S2. tonr for dn 
«Kn,4M. Envelop 
Stdiini. 47S. «S. 



Christmas tree orna- 
481. 4S3: pspec 
4S2; eornucopiBs, 
rings, 4S4. Easier 

Fniita. Tegetablea 



477. Houas. 477. 478, 
a, 483. Material f_., _. _. 
buketa, 484, Method in, 471, 
kin. 480. PieUmi 






ErUble, 478.4 



ulor 






79.8 
Parent, 



1 School PeacK League. 



ftovera, 407. Christmaa Ij 
480. Colonial cradle, 49( 

rabbit, 4»e, Fruita anL 

48S. Po«e and pmes. 4S7. Pump- 
kin maaka. 4SS, Puritan poeUr. 48S, 
Santa Clam. 488, Trees, 485. Valen- 
tine!. 49e. ViUsge, 48S, 486. — ' 
tpoTla, 480, 487. 
TUrd rar: animali and Bgures. 467. 
Book of Inrda. 507. Book of Ipaves. 
fiOl, 502, Book of treea. 501, Easter 
BRCtingB, SOS. Envelope. 501, The 
bra, M8-501. Gardening, 4flS. 
eanl album, 502, 503. Santa C 
408. Thaalngiving dinner cards. 
ValeotinH. 505, SOS. Wagons 
parade. 408. 

matoriat and directiDDS for. vi. 



Paper Catting. See PafebCohbtbuctioh. 

Pa^peiB, Recititioh: metbods of nuirluDC 
ui, 220. 221. Use of in l^ncuage clan. 
223. 

Paicel Post, use of in Arithmetic: Beeond 
year. ii. 273; lourth year, v, 17. 

Paris, deacribed. it, 3B1. 

Panotl, order of deacribed, iv, S27. 

PubIoc, uao of in Grammar, ir, 234. 

Partial Pajmeata, method of treating. t« 






vi. 376. 377- For Drawin, 
gradei. ii. 321. 322; intermcdj 
vi. SOB. Plan for wing in i 



g,C«: 



a for teaching. 440. 



FlBBT YnAA: additional princdplea of, 
448.440. Blackboard eaerciaea in. 444- 
447; teaeb«'i preparatioo, 445: Bnt 
lesson, 445, 44^; other leasona, 447. 
Carulal leltera, iotroduetioD of in, 456. 
Combining prindpln of, 440. 4S0. 
LaapletWn,>tudyof.453,4£4. Meth- 
od of Llsing perception letter* in, 441. 

442. More leltera and woidB lor prao- 
tice, 451-153. PootioD ol the body. 
442. 443:SToui. 443: hands, 443:pEoal, 

443. 444: paper. 444: importance of. 

444. Purpow of first y«r'i work, 4B5. 
Revient in. 450. Seat work. 447, 448: 



SscoMD Yeib: drills in, 456. Flgnrea, 
introduction of. 462. Letter AnaEyaia. 
45S-4B2. New eiereisee, 457. 458. 
Purpoee of. 455. 45tl. Reviews. 45«, 
457. line of pen and ink, 462-404: 
matcriala for. 463: movemenU, 4S3. 
464: direcboDs for. 404. Writtea 



406. Criticiim. 4D8. New eieieijM 
for, 467. Reviewi. 467. Suggeationa 
tor, 406, 467. Third grade eaaentiala, 
465. 406. Written work, 467. 4S8. 
iNTEnuaDiiiE mn GaxHHu GnADia: 
conditions of fourth grade purula, vi. 
235. Development of forma. £44-390. 
Elemeuuof formiD.237. Ceneralaug- 
■eeliona lor teaching. 25S, 256. Hal3- 
uw the pen, 238, 230. Material tor. 
Methods of teaching, 240, Ml. 



Move: 



For a good, 237. 338. Prv- 
iiarcisee in, 341-244. Prep- 
r lesson. 240. Relation at 



:, 250-255. Teacher's : 
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for; form, 236: freedom, 236; interest, 
236; applications, 237. Teacher's 
viewpoint concerning, 235. Value of, 
234. 

Pmm, W1LX.1AII, plan tor study of in inter- 
mediate grades, v, 139. 

Penn*M Treaty icith the Indiana^ study of 
picture and artist, ii, 424, 425. 

Pequots» war of, v, 151; 168; 231. 

Percentage: applications of, v, 63. Type 
problems in. solution of, 50-56. Work 
in, sixth year, 47-56. 

Perception, formerly recognised as a mental 
powvr, vi, 312. 

Percheron Horse, description of, vi, 05, 06. 

Perchers, order of, described, iv, 527. 

Period, The Crftical, in third year Read- 
ing, i, 207. 208. 

Periodicals, use of in the school library, 
iii. L'48. 

Perseverance, means of training in, iii, 342. 

Personal and Communitv Hvgiene: breath- 
ing, sugRctttions for, Teacher*e Guide, 02- 
05; pMMturc, 93; clothing, 04; breathing 
exeroiscs. 94; colds. 94, 95. Clothing, 
hygiono of: for protection, 83; cleanliness, 
84; tight clothing, 84; underclothing. 84; 
shoos, 85. Condiments: effects of, 91; 
objections to use of, 92. Food, classifica- 
tion of: proteins, 85; carbohydrates, 86; 
hydrocarbons, 86; minerals, 86, 87; 
balanced ration, 87-89; relative nutrition 
in, 80. 90. Digestion: mastication. 90; 
exercise. 91 ; fatigue, 91 ; mental condition, 
01. Disease: bacteria described, 98, 90; 
effect of up<>n tissue, 90, 100; disease 
defined, 98; infectious disease, causes of, 
100; prevention of: how bacteria enter 
the system, 100; sources of bacteria, 101, 
102; renistance of the body, 103; pure 
blood, 103; Quarantine, 103: teacher's 
duty, 104y Health, simple rules of, 105. 
Interest in public health, 77. Ix^sson 
material for, 79. Medicine, cautions in 
use of, 105. Mental staUv; effect of. upon 
health, 107, 108. Nervous system, care 
of: pure blood, 95; physical exercise. 96; 
mental exercise, 9 6 ; excitement, 97 ; sleep, 
97, 98. 8kin : functions of. 79-81 ; care of, 
81-83: cleanlineM. 81; bathing. 81-83. 
Standard of hygiene set b>r school. 77-70. 
HtimtUants and narcotics, injurious 
effects of, 105-107: alcohol, 105, 106; 
tobacco, 107; drugs, 107. 

Pertonlflcation, illustration of, iv, 18. 

Perspective: application of principles of, 
vi, 424, 425. IntnKlucticm of in Drawing, 
ii, 366. landscape illustrating, vi, 420; 
432. Studies in. 422-424; with rectan- 
gular objecU. 432^30. 

Petrograd, type study on, iv. 382-303; 
founding of. 384; building of. 384-:i86; 
growth of. 386; canals of. 386; railroads 
of, 387; manufactures of, 387; monu- 
ments and public buildings in, 387, 388; 
comparison of with other cities, 388-393; 
references on, 303. 

PhgatMj. See Imaqination. 



Philippine Islands, acquiution of, v, 272. 

Iconics: a separate study, ii, 163. Asso- 
ciating sound and symbol in, 164-166; 
resemblances, 165; initial vowels, 165. 166. 
Authorities quoted on, 153, 1 54. Devices 
for teaching: stories and pictures, 155; 
diacritic marks, 155; consonants, 156; 
word families, 156; phonograms, 156, 
1 57 ; special letters, 1 57; Diacrit ic marks, 
introduction of, 166-160. Difiicultiee 
encountered in teaching: learning the 
sounds, 155; blending. 155. Drill cards 
for, 172, 173^ directions for making, 17:)- 
176. Eclectic method of teaching, 157, 

158. Essentialsof. 154, 155. First steps 
in teaching, 1 58. First use of in Reading, 
166. Games, use of in teaching: sharp 
ears, 160; name-sounds, 160; drill cards. 
160; racing, 160: sight-word games, KH)- 
162; choosing the pictures, 162. Goal 
sought in teaching, 159; methods used, 

159, 160. Reading lesson, use of in. 158, 
159. Suggestive lessons in: training the 
ear, 170; assooiating sounds and symbols, 
170, 171; intr(xlucing vowel and family 
names, 171, 172. Summary of first and 
second years* work in, 169. Syllabica- 
tion, 160. Training ear and tongue, 163, 
164. Work in Phonics in Reading, iv, 
36. 37. Work that should be accomp- 
lished in second and third year Reading, 
i, 203, 204. 

For correlated subjects see Read\ng\ 
Primary Lanffuage', The Dictionary 
and How to Uae It; Spellino. 

Phonograms, use of in Phonics, Ii, 156, 157. 

Phosphorus: an element of soil fertility, 
vi, 1 2. Means of rf>i(toring, 1 5. Method 
of supplying to soils, 67. 

Phrases: new, value of reoogniiing as 
units, i, 155, 156. Study of in Reading, 
199. 

Phrenology, theories of untenable, vi. 321, 
322. 

Physical Education and Hygiene, iii, 233- 
2(i7: Index, 109-127. 

Physical Exercises: breathing exercises, 
iii. 276. Directions for giving. 274. Im- 
portance of, 274. Nature of, '274. S«»at 
exercises, 276. Standing exercises, 27H 
278. 

Piano, dependence upon in Kindergarten, 
i. 50. 

Picture Study. 

Prim ART Grades: cliuwification of pic- 
tures, ii. 4 1 4. Framing pictures, <lirec- 
tionsfor, 416. Hanging picturm.diree- 
titms for, 415, 416. Introduction«of in 
Drawing, 350; further use of. 374. 
Method in, 414, 415. Study of sur- 
roundings. 416. Subjects for: A 
Helping Hand. 422-424; Children of 
(diaries I, 421, 422; Fee<ling Her 
Rinln. 418. 419; Madonna of the Chair, 
419-421; Penn's Treaty with the In- 
dians. 424. 425: Shoeing the Ray 
Mare, 416-418. tJse of picture study 
in language, i, 284-289; in lieading, 
103. Value of, ii, 414. 



IWTIHlrelllAl 

belpa in, vi. 407. Lliu [or reTereniTC. 
480. 481. Metbod o[ study. 466, 407. 
Pt&a for rdcture study in oompoAtion. 
iv, 217, 2)8. Setection of picMum for. 
-ri. 405. 466. Subieata for: The I^t 
Bopper. 497-471 i TIib Hotw Fidr, 471- 
474: Danes of the Nympha, 474-470: 
A Statute of Mosa, 476-480. 
nctoru: slaaiflatioD of, ii. 414, Colleo- 
tion nf toi Geosmphy. ui. 3, G; (or Bchool 
library. 24S, 34B. Directlona for fram- 
ing, li, 416; lor huiginE. 416, 416. 
Lrvnna from in iJLPfuuei pTimary 
Kr«l», i, 284-2SS; iuterm^iatt gndo. 






I4.41S;il 



rmediiti 



mgdiHte btkIm, ' 



^' 



Uwofii 

-110: in t 



i. 24S- 



.... fhing Phgnica, 166. Vulua .. 

in Rudina, i, 103-106. 
m£Bau, order q(, deicribod. iv, SZ7, 
Kkt, Zebdloh. eipeditioni of. v, 271. 
PUgiinu: aaltleoient of Bt Plymouth, v. 

213. 224. SiuKsalionB for study of the. 

149; IBB. 
Pint Ncedia, poem, iii, 417. 
Piptr, The. poem, i, 455. 
Pip-pa' I SimB. poem. i. 466. 
Pilchei-Pluila, desFribed. iv. 67S. 
Pild) Pipe, use of in Music, vi, 279. 
Plus and Projects : Agiiciilturs. Elemeu- 

taiy, vi, 147-14S. Arithmetic: Gntyeu, 

ii, 287-300: Kcond yur. 300^10: tbinj 

Bar, 310^18: (ourOi yesi, v, llS-12Di 
Ih yaur, 12(>-122: liilh year, 123-128; 
seventh and eighth run, 127-130. 
EUmentuy SdenM.iv. 6(16. S9T. Oenc- 



ir. 473-487: fifth 



yev, 4S3-4' 



ityeM. i, 32^343; c 






Bt yur, i. 243-260; aeoonr: 
I: third year, 263-266; fourl. 
146; fifth year, 14S-162: 



uiu plant, 

L 



e ol in dewralipi 
113. Woi^olin 



vi, 36. Cotton. 160. Cup-i 
Daisy, wild, ii, 43. I)i 
Grape. 02. Kentucky blue 



t,wiS; 






vi, 466. 467. Moving 

res; uinuenoe of in eharaDtcr bixild- 

li. 327, 328. Number pictures: use 

... oountioK, ii, 232. 233. SelecUonof 

■tudy: primary crodeB. 350; inter- 



i, 286. Study ol 



h-hDolroam.iii, 



Meaning 



iii, 36-18; {ourth year. 

'" "12; with 

496-500. 



,. 83; third year, 363-370: 

lonrth year. W, 241-261; fifth y«ir, 251- 
2BD; aiith year. 260-267: Mvaoth year. 
267-271; eighth ye»r, 271-273. Nature 
Study: first year, ii, 133-141: second 
year,141-147:thiidyear. 147-162. Bead-, 



263-266; fourth yur: 
ar. 14S-162; aiilh 

, . ilh year, 166-168 

eithihyeoi, 168-169. 
Plants: closBee of raiaed for crops, vi, 36. 
Diaeaaea of, 127-134. Fruit-beannf. 76- 
77: mothwls^pf pruning, 77-79, Groat 

™ How^e" - "'"''*°^ 

orting.25-.. . _ 

D Nature Study, ii, 37, 



wild, 46. Muilard, wild. 43. Oats, vi, 
63. OHUigebavkweed.ii,44. Peaa, vi. 
70. PiUbei-ploDU, iv, G7S. PotMo, iii, 
8-11; vi, 73. QuBot graaa. ii, 47. Rica, 
VI, 57. Hye, 67. Sheep eorrel, ii. 48. 
Buodew. iv, 579. Ilmothy. vi, 81. 
Venus'a fly-trap, iv, 580. Wheat, vi, 48. 

Planting, Eeaeral rule for. vi, 26. 

Play: bonefita derived from, vi, 304. 
Easentiiil to normal development of the 
child, iii, 169. Infiuenrxi of ntmmiHl 
play on charmcter. 320, 321. 
oI,i. 407. Out-of-door, 7 ~ 

work. 407. 408. ProWem _, 

play. Tcach^i Ovidt. II. 12. Paycbol- 
Dgy of. iii. 315-320. Purpoaes of in 
■cfiooU rocreatioD. i. 40B. 409; phyricol 
development and tralninc, 400;intdlre- 
tual renUta, 410: morn] effect. 410. 
TpBchor-s plane in. 411: Tiadur'M Ovidt, 

ol. iii, 168, 160. Ineuenee of ca child's 
J.ancuaie. i, 270. Location aud care of 
in school (TDunda. iii, 116, Opportunily 



: auitoMe boidiB of, 171 ; Oiiti 

7: 229; 234. 23S: for Sloiy-Tell- 

*"■——'— -'-nDrawint, 

of in teaching Phyaiolosy, iU, SM. 




Pbuuht Gb>du: A tew of the Bird 
family, iii, 450. AaideBt Mariaer, The. 
' ■- ■• im),451. Angdus, The, 8. 

-.'4. Autumn, i " — 

__n. 102. Bad Boy. The 
The, 50. Better ttV, T 

_.ls,Thc,'401. 

Ciray, 4G7, BobaUok, The (esl 
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from), a, 1. Bob White, iii. 4M. 
Boy Who Can Bo Trusted. The. 482. 
Boy'B Sonic. A. 478. Rrcakfaat in 
Winter, i. 6rt. Bright Side, The, 1.50. 
Bring Flowers, iii, 408. Bring Your 
LoWng Thought. 471. Builders, The, 
425. Cats* Tea Party, The, i. 177. 
Cherry Tree, The. iii. 447. Child's 
Book, A. 448. Child's Dream. The, 
ii, 3. Child's Hymn. A, iii. 485. 
Children's Clift. The. 403. Children's 
Hour. The, 423. Christ mas Kve, 404. 
Christmas Kve Thought, A. 401. 
Christ mas in the Heart. 403. Christ- 
mas S<mg, 402. Christmas Thoughts, 
401. Christmas Visitor. A, i, 195. 
Cow, The, ii, 80. Creation of the 
Birds. The. i. 4.">4. Dandelion. The, 
M, 57. Damlelions. 229. Dear I^nd 
of All My Love. iii. 416. Dceember, 
ii. 350. Dewdrops. i. 60. Doetor 
Sparrow, iii, 452. l)on't Give Up, 479. 
Don'ts, 4H3. Excel«ior..430. Fable, 
A (Tho Mountain and tho Squirrel), 
i. 188. Fairies, Tho. UK). Fall, 55. 
Farewell, A, 197. Fartnor Boy. The. 
iii. 483. Panther. We Thank Thee. 305. 
February, ii, 362. First Snowfall. The. 
i. 452. Flag Goes By. The, iii, 
78. Flowers' Party. The, 484. For 
(•randpa's Sake. 468. For I Planted 
These Drchartl Trees, ii, 42. Foreign 
Lands, i. 209. Four-I/eaf Clover. 
187. Four Seasons. The. iii, 474. 
Four Winds, Tho, 14. P'rom tho lx>g 
Cabin to the White Hous^o, 407. CJod 
Bloiw Our Feathers' I^ind. 465. Gtxl 
Holp the B<)y, 447. CJtxI Save tho 
P'lag, 443. Good Thanksgiving. A, 
396. Groat Wide Beautiful World. 13, 
Hoar. O Ye Nations. 4(M. Hero. A 
417. Hiawatha, (oxtraots from), 
i. 128-138. Hiawatha's (^lildhrxKi, 
iii. 431. H0U.H0 that Jack Built, The. 
i. 139. H»)W the Tiny Acorn Grew, 
iii, 418. Hymn,^ A, 462. Hvmn of 
Praro, A, 4«i3. I Took a Piece of Plastic 
Clay, ii, 311. In S(h«M»l Davs, i. 45«\. 
In tho ilaiiiits of BaHN and lUoam, ii, 
29. Jack Fn»wt, i, 189. January, ii, 
3".6. Jay, Tho. iii. 4:)8. Juno, ii, 386. 
KindnoHN to AniinalH, i. 197. I^y 
MiMin, IH8. I.4«t I'h Ho Liko Him, iii, 
4(M'). Life Ix>^son, A. i, 193. Little 
Ailint, 'Iho, ii, 23. l.ittlo Po-lWi), i, 
112. Littio Boy Bluo, 127. Little 
IlofiioK, .'»H. Lochinvar. iv, 272. I/oet 
Doll. Tho. iii, 4;s. Lost — Thn»e Little 
Hohins, 4.')1. Magpio on Nost-Build- 
Ing, 'I'ho, 4.'>3. M;irch. ii, 3r»<». Nlay, 
.''.MK Meaning of tin- Colors, iii, 41<K 
Moaning nf thi' I >ay. Tho, 469. Mem- 
orial Fli)wrr», 470. MmutoMien, The, 
4n». .My Country, 7.'>. My Grandad, 
4<i9. Nearly T«'n, 4H3. Now M(M)n, 
Tho. i, 331. Now Name, A, iii, 449. 
N«'veiiilM«r, ii. 'M\. ()«*tol)or, 333. 
OrtJ.WerV Party, i. 316. Old Clock on 
tho .Stairn. Thr. iii. 428. Old Santa 
CiaiiM, 4(X). ()IM-llo^H Shay. iv. 163. 
Ono, Twi). Thri'o, i, 29H. Origin of 
Violrtf*. 3r,2. Our Flag, iii, 439; 441. 
Patricti!«rii. 121 . Poaoe on Karth, 4('>4. 
Pino NccdUw. 4 17. inpor. The. i. 466. 



Pippa's Sonff. 456. Praise God, iii. 399. 
Psalm of Life. A. 422. Rain, The. ii. 
20. Rainbow Fairice, The, iii, 476. 
Rain Coach. The. i. 337. Rainbow, 
The (from Hiattatha), ii, 325. Rain- 
bow Fairies. The. i^ 339. Rhyme of 
Spring. A, 338. Ring. Peace Day Bells, 
iii, 465. Robin and the Cnicken, 
The. 457. Robin Redbreast, i, 346. 
Robin's Return, The, iii, 459. Robin's 
Song, The, 450. Sandpiper, The, i, 
4.>4. Santa Claus, 56. ^anta Claus, 
A Real, iii. 403. September, i. 160. 
Seven Times One, 196. Signs of the 
Seasons, The. 301. Spoiled Children, 
iii. 476. Spring, i. 56. Spring Song, 
A. iii. 446. Story of a Nest, 457. 
Summer Sun, ii, 18. Suppose, iii, 481. 
Sweet and Ix)w, i, 193. Sweet June 
Time, The, iii, 473. Swing, The, i. 
342. Tale of Turkeys, A, iii, 397. 
Thanksgiving, ii, 346. Thanksgiving 
F'able, A, iii, 398. Thanksgiving 
Hymn, 399. Thanksgiving **T," A, 
398. Three Little Trees, 450. Tree 
Planting, 456. Tree's Dream, The, 
456. Tributes to the Tre<>s, 454. 
True Christmas Spirit, The, 402. 
True Sohlior. A. 419. Twenty-Scond 
of February, The. 415. Twinkle, 
Twinkle. Little Star. i. 189. Village 
Blacksmith. Tho, iii, 424. Visit from 
St. Nicholas, A, i, 234. Vista, A. 
iii. 463. Well-Boy, The, 476. West 
Wind. 15. What Do We Plant When 
Wo Plant a Tree?, 455. What the 
Robin Tohl. i. 337. Which CJeneralT. 
iii. 418. Wind. The. ii. 24. Wishing, 
iii. 479. Wonderful World. 482. Wt>od- 
IMcker, The, 449. Wreck of the He»- 
|H>rus, The, 426. 

Intekmediatb and Gramicab Oraoes: 

Abou Ben Adhem, iv, 280. Abraham 
Lincoln, v. 436. All Ilallow Kve. 385. 
Ambition. 555. America (Butter- 
worth). 369. American Kagle, The, 
374. American Fla^. The, 254. An 
Indian at tho Burial Place of His 
Fathers, 477. Barefoot B«)y, The, iv, 
121-1 1'4. Battle Bunny, v, 415. 
Rattle of IMonhoim, The. 528. Be 
True, iv, 280. Birtluiay of Washington 
Kvor Honored, v. 458. Blue and the 
(Jray, Tho, 425. Bluebird, The, iv, 
'21W. Boy Wh<i Never S«»eB, v, 490. 
Buihiing of the Ship, The, iv, 127-136. 
Captain^s Daughter. The. 294. Christ- 
mas. 257. Christm.is Like It I'mnI to 
Be. V, 410. ('hrif«tmas Mosftago. The, 
40L (!hristmait, .Motto for. vi, 407. 
Columbus. V. 372. X'onung'of Poaee, 
Tho, 516. Comiuon*! Hnnnor. The, 
4l.'M. Crown Our Wiuthington, 4«V4. 
Day Well Si)ont, Tho. iv, 1.'57. Dear 
Mother l/ovo, Tho, v, CAMS. Decoration 
I)ay. 536. Di(*ap|>ointed .SnowHak««, 
Tho. 3hl. Fairy SiftorM, Tho, 551. 
Father. Wo Thank Thee. 395. Fe!>- 
ruarv, vi. 428. Howor of Liln-rty. The, 
V. 510. F«»r Seven Little Folks. 493. 
For Th.)f«o Who Fail. iv. 281. F.)rum, 
The, Tfacher'9 (fuuU, tU). Frw-dom, 
Our Queen, v, 637. Froet, The, iv. 



Going A-tJutting. 387. GooeFonranl. 
431. GrsDdpH'B Old Chum, 420. 
Gnpa-ViDe Swing, The, fiOI. Gny 
Swui, Tbe. SOS. Hallowe'en, 3S4. 
HeriUge, The. iv, 293. Heron in 
Timea of Pence, v. 623. Hilda's 
Christmu, iv, 256. Historia Treea. v, 
495. How's My Soy?, 510. How the 
Leave* Came Down, iv, 247. If, v. 
553. mKiiew,551. Inddentonhe 



to the Klsrim Fathera, The. 473. 
Jest 'fore Christmas, 404. Jims, vi. 
459. Landing of the Pilgrim Fathera 
in New England, v. 391. Lsush, A, 
653. fEnvoi, vi, 479. Life's taiiror, 
iv, 21)3. LittleBrownHands, V. 552. 
I.ittta Orpban Annie. 377. Love of 
Country. The, 548. May, vi, 453. 
Memorial Day, v. 534. Mni^ Wel- 
fare, The, 639. Mother, 514, Mother 
BndChild.614. Mother'sHope.The, 
612. Mother's Song, 511. Music in 
Camp, 421. My Captain. 455. Name- 
Ins Dread, The, 531. Nest Eggs, 
483. New Memorial Day. Ths, 534. 
NewYeBr,Moltolor,vi.420. Novem- 
twr. .107 firtnhiT. .Ifut October's 
', 252. Ode 



PoetCT- adaptation of to srorwion, if, 
84. 85. Compariwo 0< with proH, S2. 
83, Meter of. 83. SewUng of. 86. 
Rhyme in. 85. SeandoD of. S4. Stnio- 
tureof.sa. Uae of in Reading. 1,170. 



IB United Sutet 



PoUtleal Pi 

RiHMif in 
Ponce de Leon, plan for study of in intar- 

mediate gradn, v, 138; 168. 
Pork; cuta of. vi. 511. Outline for iemon 

Porlfolio; art, conatruction of, ii, SM, 3fit. 

Paper, directjons for making, 354. 
Porto Rico, aoquiMtJori of, T, 272. 
PoUssium: an element of sul fertility, vi, 

12. Meana of rsetoring, 15. 
Potato; blight, ducripUon of, vi, 132. 

niustrative lesson on the, lit. 8-11: 

history of. 10; value of crop, 10: ehiet 

■'■ Teeting for Mdreh, vi. 



603. 



of. vi, 1 



Th™. 



Old Ironndee. iv, 258. Old Swimmln' 
Hole, The, v, 547. Opportunity, 550. 
Our Flag, 643. Our First Thanks. 
siviDE Day, 397. Our Heroes. 656. 
O, Why Should the Bmrit of Mortal 
Be Proudr. 441. Palmetto and tbe 
Pine, The, 536. Pocahontas, 474. 
Receauonal, 533. River Path, The. 
480, Siiil on the Clouds. A, iv. 
264. September, vi, 374. Shade Tree. 
The, v. 490. Bhe Was a Phantom of 
Delight, 508. Silont Night, 402. 
Sir Xaunlnl and the Leper. 406. 
Smalt BeginningB. 564. Soldier's 
Dreazn, The, 519. Bong of Marioa'a 
Men, IV, 2S3. Song of tho E:arly 
Autumn, A, V, 386. Sonp of the Narth 

on, vi', 448. 'Sprins is Here. iv^2!<4. 

bytheFliig.546.' Stansss on Freedom, 
625. Btar-Spangled Banner, 253. 
Eunshine Land, iv, 269. Thank*- 

B'viQK.A.v.399. TbereiswMuehto 
0, 522. To a Waterfowl, iv, 13B. 
To My Melh.r. V. 513. Twenty- 
ge,.„...t .,[ r>..,...,h.-^-Th.., ,104, Union 



532. Wh..D tho FioBt .a on the Pump- 
kin, 3S'J. Whik the Shcpberda 
Watched Their Flocks by Night, 403. 
Who Stole the Bird's Nest?, 492. Will 
and the Way. The. 549. Woodman 
Spare that Tree, 481. Work,5S0. Work 
olttw Week, ii, 370. YuBouf, iv, 201. 



Prairie Dog, described, iv, 637, 588. 

Praiie God, poem, iii, 399. 

Prayer, an agency in chiUKtsc buiMiu, 
iii, 300. 

President, election of, v, 32fr^2S. 

Primer, use of in Reading, i, 117. 118. 

Priadpal. Schoou as voting elerk in Com- 
munity center, TmrAiT-'j Guide, 45. 

Piinciplaa and Hethod* id Teaching: 
analysis and syntheua. vi, 368, 369. 
Combined method, sdvsntaga of, 363, 
364. Deductive method eiplained, 352 

developm^l. 353. "fitowth" knowlSlgo 
"'" ■ ■■ Bthod:eTplained. 3B0, 



361; merit 
3^2, Msi 



of. 361; 



irum tne simple lo me complei. 366, 367: 
go from the known to the relst«i 
unknown. 357: facts should pre«de deS- 

BttenlJoa, 364; inleipreU lion.' 364: use! 

364. 355. Valuable books for, 304. 305. 
Print, tranution to in Reading, i, 108. 109. 
Pfltm, introduced in Arithmetic, ii, 220. 
Priiss. See RiwinoB ahd Pnuia. 
Problema;concrete.ii,2I6,217. Int«rpiB- 

tatinn of. in fourth grade, v, 0-8, Ma- 



,.196, 107; » 



__._alfor 

adaptation of, 203. Problems of life- 
interest. 199, 200, Praetiol problems. 
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Profit and Lom, solution of problema in, v, 
63-71. 

Program: daily conBtniction of the, iii, 
128-1 31; types of, 130. 131; use of in the 
Kindergarten, i, 2-9. Program for one 
year's work in Kindergarten: sources of 
material, 77; subject matter. 77; winter 
pn)gram, 85-80; spring program, 89; for 
speciul days, iii, 233, 234. Special day 
pn)graniM, see Spkcial Day Fkograms. 
The Friday program, iii, 232. 233. 

Project: Chicago, iv. 476. 

Projects and Plans: Grammar and Com- 

potiition. iv. 241; Geography, iii. 40; iv. 

473; Elementary Science, 596; Heading, 

148. 

See, also. Plans and Projects. 

Project Teaching, Ituiex, 151 ; iii, 205. 

Project Work in Reading, i, 227; projects 
for reading, iv, 141. 

Projects, Bird, ii, 132. 

Promotions, methods of making, iii, 225, 
226. 

Pronouns, personal, plan for drills on, iv, 
193. 

Pronunciation: faults in. iv. 34. 35. Local 
errors in Reading, i. 100. 107. Obstacles 
to. iv. 35-37. Rules for. i. 204. 2aV 
Suggestions for teaching with dictionary, 
Tmchrr'9 Ouuie, 23-25. See I'honics; 
Diacritic Marks. 

Property, regard for rights of by children, 
VI. 296. 

Protein: described, vi, 487, 4K8. Kgp a 
nource of, 506. Function of as food, 
507 ; Tfuchfr'i Ouuie, 85. 

Proverbs. St'c Maxims and Proverba. 

Pruning, necessity for, vi. 76, 77; methods 
of777-79. 

Psychology: attention, discuwion of. vi. 
''i'2'2-H'2ii. Hrain. Htructure nn<i functions 
of, 31(W22. Child i)«ycholog>-, knowl- 
e«lge of necenHury to teacher of Arith- 
metic, ii. 210. CoiiMcittujtness defined, 
vi. 322. FMinjpi: (leaned. 347, 348; 
training the. 348-3.'iO. Imagination: 
funrtit)ns of. 337, 338; training in, 33<^ 
340. Intercut. discuMiion of. 325-320. 
KnowliHige of psychology necetwary: in 
teaching Arithmetic, ii. 20(\; to character 
buiUliiiR, iii, 2S.'>. 286. I^ws of assoeU- 
tion <liiicuiiiMHi. vi. 32*.>-<'i32. Memory: 
centers of, 3;i4, 335; training in. 335-337. 
Nerve cellH, or neurones, 313-316. Nerv- 
ous iiviit«*m and mental activity. 312.313. 
IVychology not difficult. 311. OlNierva- 
tion: powem of lirnt exercise<i by the 
chiM, .{33; training in. 334. ^ Pnychology 
of cliild culture, value of in character 
building, iii. 305. 30<\; of play. 31.V320; 
nerewity for unden«tan<ling. 320, 321, 
of t he aMTM-iation of idoaM. 2\) 1 . 292 . Or- 
der of devcloprnent of mental activities, 
vi. 332; chart showing the. 331. l^rinci- 
|)li>s of iwychology in relation to Arith- 
metic, ii, 2 1 2-210. Pitycholocy and teach- 
ing, vi. 311. HeaHon: define<l. 346; 
traininR in. .'i47. Relation of iMVchology 
to S|M-lling. 227. Spinal cord, functions 
d, 320. Thinking: discusMsd, 340, 341; 



steps in: clear. 340; distinct. 340; ade- 
quate. 341; exhaustive. 341. Training 
Supils to think; steps in: conception. 342 , 
43; judgment. 343-346. Will: functions 
of. 350. 351; training the. 351, 352. 

Pumpkin Sfed; Story of A,i, 60. 

Pumps, experiments with, iv. 561-563. 

Punctuality, importance of early training 
in. iii. 338. 

Punctuation : relation of marks of. to time, 
in Reading, iv. 44. Simple marks of. 
in I^anguHge. i. 309. Use of: in letter 
writing, iv. 199. 200; in Reading: first 
year. i. 99. 100; second year. 168. 169. 

Punishment: for primary grades, iii, 159. 
Necessity for in character building. 337. 

Pupil Government: a means of training for 
citizenship, iii. 336. Value of in character 
buihiing. 335, 336. 

Pupils: average, effect of on work of the 
school, ii. 211. 212. Character of in 
rural schools, iii, 85. Comprehension 
of in relation to Arithmetic, ii. 205. 
Conditions of in Penmanship: first year, 
410; third year. 4(U). Contacious di»> 
eases among, iii. 180. 181. Corrections 
nuule by in Reading, i, 166- 1 68; directions 
to give. 168. Critical ago of. v. 56, 57. 
Defective pupils, attention to in seating. 
iii, 126. Karly introduction to appUed 
ethics necifwary for, 334. Illustration 
of m*lf-Kovcrnmcnt bv, 139, 140. Imp<w- 
tance of training in the ui»e of books. 237, 
238. Influence of the study of Science 
ui>on. iv. 502-504. Mental status of in 
relation to Arithmetic, ii. 203, 204. 
Movement of in scIum)!. iii. 123, 124. 
MuMt 1m< interested in Arithmetic, it, 193. 
NeceHtfity for correcting own errors in 
S|H*lling. vi. 231. Numl>er of in pubUo 
i«ch(M)lM of I'liitiHl StatcH, iii, 79. Physical 
condition of a caust* of diitorder, 157, 158; 
efTectH of, upon work, iii, 231, 232. 
Preparation of for Geography, iv. 312. 
I'roKrrMt of pupil dependent ui>on teaeh- 
iuK hiiiuielf. vi. 3.'>3. Reasons for pupib 
leaviuR sch(M)l. Tn\rh*r't iiuxde, 3-10. 
Relation of npirit of to expreanion. in 
Reading, iv, (>3. RentldtHneiia of and 
how to avoid, iii. 150. "Shorts ana 
LonRM." 2;iO, 231. Pupils should l>e kepi 
in eiintact with community life. 283; 
fthouUl care for nrhtMil prou(>rty. 116. 117; 
^hould not be interruptc<I while reading, 
iv. 59. Taate of in relation to Arithme- 
tic, ii. 204. 205. Training pupils in use, 
of b<M)ks. iii. 242-245; in um* of tools, 
3:{0. 331. Value of canl records of, 
Trnchfr'M Ouuie, 10. Work of in study, 
iii. 215-217. 

Purchases, suggestions for making. TsocA* 
trn' (tuuU, (>7. 08. 

PuriUns, type study on. v. 221-231; 
iM>parati(m inmi C^hurch of England. 222: 
removal to Holland. 222; departure of 
Mayflower, 223; Plymouth Colony, 224; 
MaMHachunetts Ray Colony, 227; Provi- 
dencr, 228; RIkmIc Inland, 228; Connee- 
tirut, 2.10; Ilartfonl, 230: New Haven, 
231; union of New England Colunki, 
232; character of the colonists, 233. 
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Putay WiUow9, sons* iii* 386. 
Pyramid: formulas for measurement of, 
y, 108. Frustum of, 108. 

Quack Grass, study of, ii, 47. 

Quadrilateral: classes of, v, 8G. Terms 
explained, 06. 97. 

Quail, a useful bird, v, 502. 

Quarantine, necessity for. Teachers* Guide, 
103, 104. 

Quebec, fall of, v, 153. 

Questions: art of questioning, iii, 203, 204. 
Cautions and suggestions pertaining to, 
208, 200. Good questions, characteris- 
tics of, 205-207. Nature of for examina- 
tion, 223, 224. Testing and training 
questions, 204, 205. 

Rabbit: described, iv, 586, 687. Sketching 
of, vi, 450. Study of in Nature work, ii, 
86. 

Raccoon, described, iv, 583. 

Rafl^: description of, vi, 101. Use of in 
knotting exercises, 198-200. 

Rain: cause of rainfall, iv, 568. Study of 
in Nature work, ii, 20-22. 

Rairit The, poem, ii, 20. 

Rainbow, The, poem, (from Hiawathd), ii, 
325. 

Rainb<no Fairies, The, poem, i, 330. 

Rain Coach, The, poem, i, 337. 

Rainy Day, A, Language story, i, 286. 

Rainier, Mount, described, iv, 368, 360. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, plan for study of in 
intermediate grades, v, 139; 168. 

Rambouillet Sheep, description of, vi, 119. 

Raphael, biography of, ii, 420, 421. 

Ratio, introduced in Arithmetic, ii, 259, 
270. 

Ration, Balanced: menu for, vi, 515, 516. 
Necessity for, Teachers' Guide, 87-89. 

Rat, study of in Nature work, ii, 83. 

Reader: how to use in second year, i, 174, 
175. Rules for, third year, 202. Use 
of in reviews, 152. 

Reading. 

How TO Teach, Index, 252. 

First Year: adaptation of the method to 
the srhool, i, 112, 113. Alphabet, 
teaching of, 107, 108. Blackboard 
lessons in: subjects for, 114, 115; 
how long to continue, 115,116. Books, 
introduction to, 117. Capitalization, 
use of, 100. Chart makinj?, 109. 
Directions for making hoktograph, 1 L'4 , 
125. How to unify methods of toach- 
ing, 96, 97. Importance of Heading, 
93. Lessons in, 97-100; lOl-lOo; 
preparation of, (illustrative lesson on 
'•Little Kcd Hiding Uoocl"), 119-121. 
Methods discussed: alphabet, 93, 94; 
phonic, 94, 95; word, 9o; sentence, 90; 
combination, or eclectic, 90. Oral 
reading, 105, 106. Phonics, first use 
of in Heading, ii, 166. Pictures, value 
of, i, 103-1 0:>. Plans for teaching. 243- 
260. Pronunciation, local errors in. 



106, 107. Punctuation, um of, 00. 
Reading from script to print, 108, 100. 
Reviews, purpose and plan of, 121, 122; 
illustrative lessons for, 122-124. Sen- 
tences, action; use of, 102, 103. 
Stories and poems for, 127-150. 
Supplementary reading, 117-119. Use 
of reading lesson in Phonics, ii, 158. 

Second Year: amount of reading re- 

2uired, i, 174. Capitals, niles for, 170. 
Conditions in second year contrasted 
with those in first year. 153-155. 
Criticism: manner of making, ld5i 
rules for, 166; how pupils may be led 
to make, 160-168. Directions to give 
pupils in Reading, 168. Drill, illus- 
trative lesson on, 169. Expression in, 
Reading, 164, 165. Illustrative lesson 
on **The Lion and the Mouse," 172, 
173. Incentives, 156. 157; how to use. 
157-159. Myths, fables and legends 
for, 173, 174. Need of preparing les- 
sons, 153. Phrases, new; value of 
mastery of, 155, 156. Plans for teach- 
ing, 260-263. Poems for, 187-197. 
Poetry: use of in, 170; poems suitable 
for second year, 170, 171 ; sources from 
which to draw, 171. Punctuation and 
reading, 168, 160. ^ Readers, how to 
use, 174, 175. Reviews, need of, 151, 
152. Silent reading, importance of, 
164. Stories for, 177-187. Supple- 
mentary reading: value of, 102, 153; 
material for, 171-173. Syllabication, 
work in, 164. Teachinji^ children to 
study, 159, 160; application of theory 
of to practice, 160-164. 

TniRD Year: alphabet, what the child 
should know about the, i, 202-204. 
Bad habits acquired in, 201 . Bibliog- 
raphy for, 226, 227. Breathing, im- 
ix)rtuncc of, 200, 201. Causes of poor 
reading in schools, 222, 223. Critical 
period in, 207, 208. Criticwnis, 
method of making, 207, 208. Drills: 
material for, 223; drill exercises for 
articulation, 224-226. ^ Grouping of 
words. 199. Illustrative lesson on 
"Foreign Lands." 208-213. Myths, 
fables and Icg(>nds. amount to Ubc in, 
214. Order of procedure, 199. 

Phonics: work that snould be accom- 
plished in second and third years, 203, 
104. Plans for teaching, 263-260. 
Poems suitable for, 217. Pronuncia- 
tion, rules for, 204. Racial literature, 
use of, 219, 220. Readers, rules for. 
202. Reading as an artistic accom- 
plishment, 221, 222. Heading matter. 
selection of, 214-217. Relation of 
reading to study, 218, 219. Sentence, 
use of in, 199. Sight reading for first 
three years, 205, 206. Silent and oral 
reading, 206, 207. Situation at begin- 
ning of year, 198, 199. Stories and 
poiMns for, 229-242. Supplementary 
reading, 217, 218. 

For correlated subjects see Primary 
Laiujimge', Xature Study; Phonics; 
Story-Tillino; Dramatization; GeoO' 
raphy (primary) ; History Cprimary) 
Spelling. 
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Imtbriiediatb and Grammab Grades: 
aUuflioDB, necessity for undcrstnnding, 
iv, 21, 22. Articulation: distinct, 
importance of, 30; defective, en uses 
of: physical defects; imitation; foreign 
lanffuace; youthful ncss. 31 ; systematic 
exercises in: consonants, 32; f/i, wh 
and ah, 33; special cases, 34. Book 
tasting, value of, 20, 27 Dooks for 
children, 107, 108. Books for teachers, 
108. Breathing, necessity for instruc- 
tions in, 39, 40. Continuous thinking: 
directions for securinff, 13-15; central 
idea, 14; subordinate ideas, lo. Depen- 
dence of oral upon silent reading, 5. 
Emotional element: value of in oral 
reading, 40, 4 1 ; relation of to inflection, 
46. Kmphasis: detined, 37; determi- 
nation of, 37-39. Essentials of good 
reading, 29, 30. Exercises with words: 
derivation, 8; different meanings, 9; 
relation of sound and meaning, 9; 
synonyms, 9; fine discriminations, 10: 
intelligent use of, 10. Figures of 
speech: simile. 16; metaphor, 17; 
metonymy ana synecdoche, 18; apos- 
trophe and personification, IS; teach- 
ing of, 19-21. Force, degrees of ex- 
plained and illustrated, 51-54. Group- 
ing: plan for tcadiing, 10-12; first 
steps, 1 1 ; exercitx'S in. II, 12; rules for, 
12. Homo reading, suggestions for, 25, 
26. Inflection: uses of, 40; teaching 
of, 4(M9. Kinds of roiuiing, 3. Me- 
chanics of, 29. Mcl(Kly, purt>ose of, 
49. Passion for rcatling among chil- 
dren, vi, 302. PauHos. relaticm of, to 
time, iv, 44; to emphosb, 44. Pitch, 
how dcterminiHi, 4'i, 40. Plans for 
teaching: fourth year, 141-145; fifth 
year, 145-152; sixth year, 152-156; 
seventli year, 15(V-I00; eighth year, 
1 00 - 1 09. Pronunciation, common 
faults in: omission of sounds or 
syllables, 34; suppression of sub- 
voouIn, 35; hlemimg of words, 35; 
slighting combinations of sounds, 35; 
ot>stacli>s to. 3.'>-37; Hvllubication, 36; 
phonics, 30, 37. rur(x)ne of the 
chapters, 1-3; plan of, 4. Purposes in 
teaching, 3, 4. Hate of npei>ch, how 
determined, 41, 42. Relation of read- 
ing to other subjects. 22. Silent read- 
ing, directions for, 22-25; classification, 
23; meth(NU t)f proee<lure, 2^i-25. 
Material for. s<»<» Pokm.h, Hat of; 
Hi'KCiAL Day PutxiiuMM; Stouikh,/i«£ 
of. Hupnieitientnry reading; relation 
of to study, iti, 237. ThougTit-getting: 
importance of. iv, 4; conditions of, 
5. Time in Heading, relation of to 
rate, 42-44. Value of Heading, 1. 
Voice: value of a pleusing quality of, 
49-51; de|M>ndenre of u|M>n emotions. 
60. Wonls: nerensity of knowing the 
meaning of, 0, 7 ; how to ascertain. 7, 8. 

Literary Intrrffrrtation: description, sug- 

fcstions for study of, iv, 00, (>7. 
Iniotional efTects, benefit of, 07, (VM. 
Literary seleetionn: rltutsifieation of, 
OH; interpretation of, 09-73; Htu<ly 
outlines on. 73, 74. Prcliniinary 
work in. CO. 



Methods: assignment of the lesson, iv, 
65-.')7; selection of lesson. 66; the 
setting. 56; words. 50; thought-getting, 
67; difficult passages, 57; allusions. 6/; 
suggestions. 57. Drills, proper use of, 
60. Expression, obstacles to: the 
book, 62; school tone, 63; spirit of the 
pupil. 63. Recitation: purpose of 
68; division of time in. 58; the reading, 
58; criticism. 59^ 60; questions, t)0. 
Reviews, suggestions for, 64. Sight 
reading, suggestions for, 61, 62. 
Special lessons: one thing at a time, 
64; use of the reader, 65; frequency, 
65. Supplementary reading, im- 
portance of, 61. 

Reading Poetry: adaptation of poetry, 
iv. 84, 86. Comments and cautions, 
92. "Down to Sleep." (t^pe studv): 
assignment, 87; recitation, 87-92. 
Memory geme. value of, 92, 93. 
Meter, definition of, 83. Patriotic 
poem, "The Uprising." (type study); 
assignment, 94; inteipretation. 94-98; 
plot. 99; scene, 99; persons, 99, 100: 
emotions, 100; les.son, 100; wora 
study, 100; memory gems, 100. Prose 
and poetry, comparison of, 82, 83. 
Reading j)oetry, 80. Rhyme, expla- 
nation of, 85. Scansion, explanation 
of. 84. Structure of po«'try, 83. 
Virile literature; poetry as, 93, 94. 

Rending Storiea: a simple outline ("King 
of the Golden River"), iv, 80, 81. 
Characteristics of stories, 74. Enjoy- 
ment in, 74. P'iction: importance of, 
75; elements in study of, 76-77: plot. 
75, 70; p<>rsons. 70; development of 
character, 76; emotions. 76. 77- scenes, 

77. Method of instruction, 77. 
Storit*s, general outline for study of, 
81, 82. Studying plots: persons, 

78. 79; character. 79, 80; the emotions, 
80. 

Type Studira: Barefoot Boy, The: 
introduction, iv. 119; unusual words 
and figures of speech. 120; the poem. 
121-124; rhymes in, 1 2 1 ; hardships of 
the, 124, I2r>;po(*nis of other wnters, 
125; suggestions in reading, 126. 
Huihling of the Ship, The: introdu<v 
tion. 120, 127: the poem, 127-136; 
not«*H on, 137; exercist's on, 137, 138; 
collateral reading suggi^tcd, 138. 
Cinderella. 110-119: popularity of 
the story. 114; appreciating and judg- 
ing character. 1 1^; wonder side of the 
story. 115. 110; new and difficult 
words, 110, 117; <] nest ions to secure 
meaning and emphasis, 117-118; 
ciiMipuriHon with other tales, 118. 
To a Waterfowl: intrtniuction, 138; 
the |H)ern, I.IW; exer«"is«*s on. 140; 
collateral reading suggeHt«l, 140. 

Wtnrk hy (inuWa: cautions, iv, 107. 
Explanation of, 100. 101. Fourth 
gratle. 101 . 102. Fifth gra«ie. 102, 103. 
Sixth grade. 103. Seventh gnuie. 104. 
Kiuhth grade, 105. Ninth grade. 106. 
I- or ('(trretated subjects se4« {j>xnQ%uio« 
a 'id CntniMjattion'. Cumpontion and 
Oram mar; Sature Study; O0ography; 
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HedtitioQ; in BMory. (bneliims for. r. 
1TB, 178: ia MoBC, neiuiuilj lor ■UoilioD 
iB, *i. 3801 IB Hudtu, iT.SB: in Bpdliiic. 
dinaliana Iv. *i, 2A. Uuuur <if obd- 
doMiw. HI. 302. 303. Nsciaritr tor 
drilbui ttw, 909, 210. PorpDHB of mnd 
plu (or, £00-302. 8« Lwson : Uhohi. 






R«d«, use of 

bukeu, Ti. iei-198. 
Refreahments, for Bchool (ntirati id 

KindergarUin: C!iiiBtmas,i. iW: Thinks- 

■ivinc. 29. 
Raooal, Euax. biognpliy of. ii. 4S3, *2^, 
Repdles, ttxuly of io NhIor woitii, 71-73. 
RupDbtic: dacribnl. V. 311. Nfttiim and 

KaponBibaity : early derdopment of. 

riMvwiBrw in .<hnr4ft«r blultUllK. ill, 324- 

raibjJity; «ar]y dev^p- 

Bnaimce, DBcmity for more thorough 
ci^livation of, iii. 341. 

Rerism; directioiiB for, iti, 221, 222. la 
ArilJiDietiG: KCODd y«r. li. 361 : ituonH 
for, Ihiid you-. 377, 37Sj nscoBity for. 
fifth yt»r, V, 33: Hvanth year. ffi. In 
Bittory; naconQr tor in interai«liBU 
crkdea, 140. InPflninuiahip: firvtycar. 
S, 4I0i (HoDd ysu-, 466, 46f : third yeu. 
467. N«»niCyloiinMilDO,KventhBDd 
n^th giadea, vi, 273, 274, Heed of ia 
ReadiOK. i. ISt, 1S2: purpoar and plan 
of in nhmary srvdes, 121-124, 8ueK«- 
tjona for in Reading. intemiedLatA gradea, 
iv,04. Value oE in Geography, tij, 19,20. 

RsTOlaEloD, Was or The. luggHdaoa fur 



Diaciplini 



i and Prize. 



diacifraon of i 



Rhode liUnd, settlement of v, 228. 
Rbomboid, method of hnding area of, v 
lod of hcuiing area of. v, 



coflm port. 

BobeitUD, Jiuca. niKECBticma far study 

of in intenaediste grades, t. 141. 
Robin, food of, ri, 140. 
Rcbin and tiu Cfiidcoi, TKt, song, iii. 3S7. 
Ratlin and tht Chittm, Tht, poem. Ui, 4ST. 
Robin Redbrnut. poem. i. MS. 
R<ibin-t Ai«w7i, Tlu<. poem, iii. tSS. 



Rose, Valeni 



order of. vi. 



RoQIion of CropB: 

Kcasoas lor, TO. 
Rou-id and Round Iht riUoiK. song. i. 414. 
Round Shoulders Eierciies: Indn. 125. 
Rugs, mokiiis of in Kindergarten, i. 31-33. 
Rulei, inlrudured in Ariliunetic. u. 254. 
Rules (tnd Regulatiani, for achooU iii, 133- 

Rumptl-Slillt- Kin. rtory. i, *61. 
Rural Church; Indn.212. 
Rural Life and EdneaiieB: Jndez, 191. 
Rural Life Agencies: India. 208. 
Rural High School: Inda, 234. 
Russia, sres and papulation ol. v, 373. 



BierciBes in (or Muaio; fourth 
i, 260-262: fifth grade. 266.^268; 
ids. 270. Neeemty for develop- 

[d Miuic, 2fi9. Rfaythni period 
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Salamander: observation of in terrarium, 
ii, 13. Study of in Nature work, 71. 

Salt: importance of as food, Teachtra* 
Guide, 66, 87. Quantity of needed by 
cow, ii, 79, 80. 

Sandwiches, directions for preparinj{, vi, 
517. 518. 

San Jose Scale, description of, vi, 137, 138. 

Sandpiper, life history of, ii, 132. 

Santa Glaus, tcachinc the myth of, dia- 
cuHsod, iii, 350. 

Saratoga, battle of, v, 260. 

Scab, description of, vi, 132. 

Scale, Music AX., exercises in. 

Scarlet Tanager, life history of. 

School: a democracy, v, 306. Aim of 
muhic in the public school, iii, 3.')3. 
CuuAO fur leaving, vi, 300. Charitable 
work that may be undertaken by, iii, 
334. 335. Classification of, 119. 120. 
Code of signals for, 127, 128. Conditions 
of good order in, 132. Connection of 
school with home, vi, 484, 485. Con- 
struction of daily program for, iii, 128- 
131. Daily work of in character building. 
28.^. DincviHsion of work for primary ana 
intermediate grades, vi, 287, 288. Drills 
in Hchool on order, neatness and punctu- 
ality necessary in character builaing, iii, 
338, 339. Kriect of a quiet and orderly 
school on developing habit of attention, 
vi, 325. Failure of the nrhool to give 
pupils opportiuiiticH to reach conclusions, 
iii, 295. CWiry system of, dttjcribed. 
Teachert" Gnulf, 1(V-18. Importance of 
the public school, iii, 79, 80. Military 
soh(H)ls, V, 335. Obligation of school to 
benefit community life, iii, 344. Relation 
of emotions ana inspirations of the 
sch<M>l to character building, 286. 
Uiiles and regulations for, 133-135. 
Rural sch(K)l: opixirtunities of for char- 
acter building, 282, 283; problems of 
'tt'cn-afe punils in, Teachtra' Guide, 13. 
Hrhool IS woric, not play, vi, 327. School 
site, requirements for a, iii, 164, 165. 
Selection of helpers in, 132. Suggestions 
for first day of, 135, 136. Sch<M)l term, 
closing the, 137. Work of the, see 
School Manaoemxnt, subhead Work »/ 
the School. 

School, the New, the Community and the 
Teacher: iii, 199. 

School Board. See Sthool OrririAi^. 

School District: financial condition of, iii. 
HI. Nationality of, 81. 

School Grounds: beautifying the, iii, 115; 
166, 167. Kxisting conditions of, 115. 
Outbuildings on, 116. Playground on, 
116. Sise of for rural schools, 166, 167. 

Schoolhouse: as community center. 
Tetichera' Guide, 35-37. As you find 
it,iii.91. Careofthe, 178, 179. Drink- 
ing fountains and lavatories; care of in, 
177, 178. Influence of in retaining 
Dupils in school, Teaehera' Guide, 7, 8. 
Nfodem model one-room schoolhouse, 
iii, 170>175. Necessity for cleanliness 



in, 91, 92. Present conditions of, 169, 
1 70. Repairs needed on, 92. Use of as 
voting center, Teaehera' Guide, 45. 

School Management. 

The School ANolTeENYiRONMCNT: com- 
munity: relation of school to the, iii, 
80-82; location of. 80; nationality of. 
81 ; financial condition of^ 81 ; social 
and religious standards in, 81, 82. 
Course of study in general use in 
graded schools, 86. Importance of 
the school, 79, 80. Pimifs, character 
of in rural schools, 85. School ofliciala. 
relation of teacher to, 82, 83. School 
premises, inspection of the, 82. Super- 
intendent: relation of teacher to, 83; 
duties and responsibilities of, 83-85. 
Teacher, importance of: appearance 
and manner, 8G, 87 ; personal appear- 
ance, 87, 88; scholarship. 88; teaching, 
ability. 88, 89; responsibility, 89, 90. 

The Schoolhousb and Groitnds: ap- 
aratus for schoolroom: blackboards, 
iii, 104, 105; pointers, 105; erasers, 105, 
blackboard curtain, 105; charts, 105; 
other apparatus, 105, 106. Beautify- 
ing the school grounds, 115. Care of 
school premises, 1 1 6, 1 1 7. Decora tiona 
for schoolroom, 107-115: color scheme, 
108; borders, 108; pictures. 108-112; 
casts, 112; plants ana flowers, 112, 113; 
temporary decorations, 114. K listing 
conditions of school grounds, 115. 
Furniture for schoolroom : scats, 92-94; 
other furniture, 94. Heating of school- 
room: proper temperature for, 94, 95, 
method of determining temperature, 
95; methods of heating, 95; teacher's 
duties, 95-97. Lighting of schoolroom, 
103, 104; teacher s responsibility, 103. 
OutbuildinRs on school grounds, 116. 
Playground, location and care of. 116. 
The schoolhouse: asyou findit,91,92; 
cleanliness, 91, 92; repairs, 92. The 
teacher and authorities, 106, 107. 
Ventilation of schoolroom: effects of 
foul air, 97; tests for. 97, 98; methods 
of. 98-101 teacher's duties, 101-103. 
For correlated subjects see Community 
Center; Peraonal and Community 
Hygiene. 

Organisation and Managbiibnt: classi- 
fication of school: number of grades, 
iii. 119, 120; special cases, 120; su^ 

?efltions, 1 20. Closing the term, 13/. 
\>de of signals, 127, 128. First ds/ 
of sch(M>l. suggi*stions for, 135, 136. 
(•(kkI order, meaning of, 132, 133. 
IleliM'ni, s<'lecti(m of, 132. Importance 
of orsanisation, 118. Matters of 

f;eneral import: janitor service, 121; 
unches, 121;accidents,121,122;inclem- 
ent weather, 122, 123; precautions 
a«ainst fire, 123; movement of pupils. 
123, 124; attendance, 124. Personal 
matters of teacher, 136, 137. Program 
construction of, 128-131 ; types of daily 
programs, 130, 131. Rules and rec- 
ulatiiins: use of reference books, 133; 
whiHi>erina, 133; library, 133; play- 
ground, 134; |>Uy in schoolroom, 134, 




UaWu.lomutiaiiDf, 143-lU. Bmi- 
'— — 'ii.lM.lSa. MtaUui. 
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influuma. offecl 
muy. 100. IBI. 
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svileol, I4S~MS. 






■Oil; bunu, IB3: blecdiac, 183; iu»- 
blMd, 1S4; Itutuna uid oialontlaiu, 

«, 181. 



lanlones. 



. 1S7. Eyt. 



Tell t«to /ar «Dd t 
Diinklnc tDUiil«n 
ITTTira. E«t. ( 
EnrrdM dhcuhv 
Uti«ua. ISfi-lBT; 
brMthins eurdMi. — . ._. 

Mn oTUm, 187-100. FitUue. 

ud eSeoti ot, IM. 18G. Home study. 
■mouDt ol required. lOB, ]S7, Im- 
portuicaotmiiiution, 103. Nconity 
lorweuiuBlHH*. 102. Playiroiuid: 
dlvlilini^, 108; an of. loS; equip- 
ment for, 168: •uperWiion of, 108, leS. 
Pravsnllou ol eaalacloti, 181. Buii- 

' >-, 



modem model one-Kioin Mboel bouse, 
ITO-nS: tlBhtiiw of, ITSi heatln« ud 
wntUiUca ol, ITS, 17B: Ustins wmlla 
ol,lTB,mici««orbiaidln«.17S, 179. 
SclKnl lila: loMtioa ot BHeuu-v tn 

luitatioD, ie«, les* . 



■MatfbUltjr. IBS. L_ 

0llDMlKM)lnwiD,18I-I83il*iiitiiu,ISi; 
i. i ,. — 18J- beiidiB. 



St* and ooBVuiiioiu. ISIl bea^ohs. 

lU; fioM-Ula, ISaTlSS. Tutb, cw« 

1 «t lh», IM, lOB. Ttata ol vUion: 

h — j ».^^ 1 Mnnal eondltlmu. IIKI: neuvcbted- 

JHU^^BL MB. 1«0, IBl; fani(lil«dnHi, 101; 



iucS-It'. FiunituR [o^uT, 03^! 
tol.M-Vr. Li«htiiwof. 103, KM. 
: walls ol. 170, 177. Ventitatics 



olmlta, 
KHtur. 1S3, 1S4- 
of, 1«3. Silent 



Sdeoee,!,-, 

(eachinc. 504- 
□[, .SOI. Mu 






■uantions for study of. SIS, S20. 

BisDa; SrcDior; attiiHstiiii biide, aur 
■catlans for, iv, SSe-BSSrSjUiociwAr 
for, A3S. SSg. Bird suemin, fiS^:^ 
Binli in literature. G38. Clanfioatiu 
of land birds, G304ZT. FWd mk, 
B28. IdentificatioD of turds, biu|c» 
tiooa lor, 530, G31. Mi«i^<n7plu) 
for itudy of, 532. N«ls uid younc of 
tnrds, S34. ObservatioDS d( bildi; 
HW. S38: bslHU, fi2S; color, S£D, S80; 
noln, 630; iikyaicsl miirla. B30; daU, 
S30. Parts oTa bird, &ZB, SZO. Permk- 
nentresidente, 531. Pupira reeordi of , 
B3S. Stnicture of binls, S23. fi34. 
Teacher's prepiratiDn [gr bird ■tudr, 
63«, G2G; time for, 6Z3 : value of. S22. 
Wioler TLRUn. S3I. Written eiar- 
cisest aoggostioiis for, 52B. 

CoKHOifTBiHas: BrmiuiH: air: ela^ 
tiiuty of, iv, GOO, SBl; pniBura ol. Ml. 
LiqiudsL eiperimenCa illustrating pn^ 
*urecif,S03,SS4;buoyuitlorBear.&6«. 
Mechanieal powers: eiperiments with, 
GBi-SBO; level, GS5-55S; wheel and aile, 
BG8: inclined ijlane, GGB, 5£e: snrew, 
GS9-GeO: other poweie, GBO. Pumj]*, 
experiment* wilfa. GSl-GSS. 

Coiu<:8T(ii)TOr;claBmGcftt)onof,iT. 514. 
Complete plnnt: beamy. G12: meaiura- 
menu, Sli^lS; root. 513; atslk. 514; 
ems. S14, BeoBomiD Study, 517. .MR 
Flowen and fruit. Gil, G12. ' 
pliwts. GOS-GIO. Biston'Dfc 
Literslure rdatint to, G17. 
prcpsTHtioD of toil. BOT; lime, am; 
Belcr>IionDfBeed.G07;imDJenenta.SOS; 

SlaDtinc the com. 508. Tillsae ol, GIO, 
II, iJaea of: as bumao food. filS; 
fodder. GIO: otber produela. SI6: 
stalks. GIS. Varielica of com, 51S. 
Where grown. SIB. 
iNazcts; SruDTor; clunGcation of.i*, 
StS. 5G0. MelunatphiWH of. 548. 540. 
Comparative study of. 517. Ma; 5SS. 
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554. General structure of, sugsfetions 
for study of, 544, 54o. Matcriul re- 
quired: ioHoct net, 543; iii8oct caRe, 
544; coUectinic buttle, 544. MtNtquito: 
bibliography for study of, 544 ; destruc- 
tion of, 552, 553; life history of, 5.',()- 
552: egRS, 551; larvae, 551; pupae, 
551 ; the perfect insect, 552: relation of 
mosquito to diseaiM*, 553. Ue:uion.t for 
study of insects, 543. The insect as a 
whole. 545-547: head, 540; thorax, 
547; abdomen, 547; legs, 547; wings, 
547. 

W i: A,THER ; Studieb or thr : clouds, sug- 
gestions for studying, iv. 5(»8. Dew- 
i)oint. experiment for tinuing the, 5t>7. 
Humidity, an experiment in, 507. 
lmi)ortancc of study of weather, 505. 
lUinfall, cause of, 5(W. Weather 
bureau, work of, 50H-57O. Weather 
rimp, directions for studv of. 5«U). 
Weather siRnals, 509, 570. Winds: 
causes of, 505, 500; method of record- 
ing, 500. 

Work dt Qraj>gs: animals, study of: 
fourth Rrtule, iv. 573; hfth grade, 573; 
sixth grade, 573; seventh grade. 573, 
574; eighth grade, 574; ninth grade, 
5V4. C\>nimon things, stuily of: 
f>»urth RHuie. 574, 575; lifth grade. 575; 
sixth grade, 575; sevrnth grade. 575; 
eigtith grade, .'>75. IMantM, stmly of: 
fourth grade. 571 ; fifth gnwie. 571, 572; 
sixth grade, 572; sevrnth grade. 572; 
eighth grade, 572; ninth grade, 572. 

For correlate*! s\il>j(M'trt s(h» \nture 
Stuily, I ntrrtstnti/ A'«i/i«r*- /.♦ .•.j«»;i.i; 
A'jruuUurv; Kntmits of th' Farmer', 
(Jrograiihy. 

Scratchers, order of de}«eril)<^l. iv, 5::7. 

Screw, exi^'ritnentM with the, iv. .")'>'.». 5r»0. 

Script, transition fnun. to print, i. lOS, 100. 

Seal, tli'»cril)<'<l, iv, .*>,s'.). 

Seasons, l>eRinniiiK Htu<ly of the. in Cieorg* 
raphy. iii, 25. L'(>. 

Seat.n: fitting the pupils to, iii, 120. 
iS( li(><»l M ath, »«elrrti(in <if. '»2-'.»l. 

Seat Work, a grave problem ft)r the teacher, 
iii. .12. 

Seeds: gemiinntion of. vi. 23-25. Paitsof, 
2(^-22. Sel(>. tion «)1 f«n planting. 22, 23. 
'renting of rii • d I'orn. 3h-ll); m'lection 
and NtitraKe ot, 4 t- 1'>. 

Selections: lifeiaty: ela^«"ifil•atil>n of. iv, 
t.S. int. tpi'tatmn «•(. •.'•-7. J; . tudy oiit- 
lirj<H I'll, I.!, ri. M« iinii./i;iK of, i*rlee- 
tionw in I.:iiu:umk«-. i. .»(i.i, .()'«. 

Sensation, fi>rrtiiily hm <it;nir(d ana mental 
pi)v\i ( . \ I. 312» 

Sensen: di fntive nen-e ntc-in'* a •■•iu'm' t»f 
jn.or HjH-UiMK. Ni, 22o. NunilMr ni. nnw 
riH'i ■i'ni/i-<l, •> I '.'. S|M ij tl .••rnj«i'«». u-f «»i in 
li.irnn>K numb'T, ji. 21«'i, 217. 'Ihe 
itK<-n< i<-.i tlirowrli \»lii<h kn'»\%l<-4lKe of 
(•xt<rnal ohjiMs \-\ i.'iin<'d, \i, ;<I2. I'se 
of, h« e I'-^l. ••! nil ."'I *».•». •'. 



Sentences: action, in Reading, I, 102. 
Analysis of, iv, 232, 233. Use of in Read- 
ing, i, lUU. 

SfjUembrr, poem, illustrative Icason on, i, 
100-H'>-I. 

Setting-Up Exercises: Index, I2i, 

Siren Timet One, poem, i, 196. 

Sevier, John, suggestions for study of in 
intermediate grades, v, 141. 

Sewing: in Domestic Science class: darn- 
ing, direetions for, vi, 530, 531 : running 
darn; stocking-web darning, 530; warp 
and woof darns, 530. 531. Equipment 
neccitfary for each child, 524. (Jeneral 
rules for, 523, 524. Cieneral suggestions 
for, 522; How to take measurements, 
528. Nature of t he work, 623. Needles, 
selection of, 532. Hules for maJdng 
button holes. 531. Sewing exhibits. 531, 
532 ; Hcore cardi*. 532. ISt itches, kinds of, 
524-520. titudy of textiltn* in, 522, .WS. 
TyiH« le.-4son (making a wash cloth), 
foutth giade: pupil's prei)aration, 528; 
teaeh* r"n pnparat ion, 528; t»M»ls, 528, 529; 
tea«-her'« aiip, 5;.\»; pre^viration of class, 
5::«.»; htatenunt of aim to claM, 529; the 
lci*.s,,n, 52'.>, 530. Work by grades: first 
grade: .>«n-i<nd grade; third grade, 526; 
fourth Kra.Ie. 5i'0, .')27; fifth grade; sixth 
gt.idi': Mv« nth grade; eighth grade, 527; 
su.'.T" >'tii.n««, .'>27. 5.:8. Sowing in Con- 
Mru* tion Work, i, 511. 

Sex Hygiene : in:<t ruction in, during adolea- 
cence, di^euMM-<l. vi. 292-lM>4. KeUtion 
of. iti (haraeter building, iii, 351. 

Siuidf Tree, The, |xM*m, v, 400, 

Shadow, htudy of in Nature work, ii, 19, 20. 

Shasta, Moi vr, tyi><« study on. iv. 362-373: 
general deMTiptiiiii of, 30.3; formation of, 
30;{-.'{'i(>; action of glaciers upon, 366; 
sones of vegetation on, 3<>('); comparisoQ 
of ^%itli otiier mountains, 3('>8, 309. 

She 11 (14 a I'huniom of Delight, poem, T, 

50N, 

Sheep: f«'«tling and care of, vi, lf9. 
M\jtt»>n bretiU «)f: Southdown, 116: 
Sliiop:<hire. 110; llarniMthire, ll(>:Oxfora 
Down. IHi; D.ii-et Horn. 1 H», 117; 
('luvi«»t, 117; l,el(•^•^t«•r. 117; C'otswold, 
117; l.iru'oln, 117. Shi«<'p in literature 
and art, ii. SO. Study of in .Nature work. 
.SO, SI. 'Vvkn tyjMM of. vi, 115. Wool 
breetls of: Merino, 118; Uambouiiieta 
110 

Sheep, Sorrel, ^tudy of, ii, 40, 47. 

Shetland Pony, deM-tiption of. vi. 100. 101. 

Shire Horse, ile.>.eiiption <if, \i. 00, 07. 

Sh'i ■'"; If' /•'■'v .U<ir«-, htudy of pirture and 
aiti t. II. Jh-llH. 

Shorthorn Cow, d>Miiption of, vi, 84. 

Shoshone River Dam, deMiiption of, vi) 
iv; 

Shr«)p^hi^e Sheep, di .'cription of, vi, 1 16. 
Shrub-;: '.\* "I f-T unrtlm-. ii. .{1. I'se of in 
d( • ' ..i' iiij: • ' i'"' ' .louiul.', ill, 1»)7. 
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n. 474, 476. 
Sicul BerrlM SUtloni, dncribed. W. 466. 
SioiJil*. HhooL, ■ «>de of. iii. 137. 12S. 

Arithmcucp li. 241. 
Siffnta/lhiSiatimt, Thf. poem, i. 301. 
fiilm JVwU. poem. v. 402, 
KlbciDette, UH of in Gaiirt nudiea. ii, 372. 
SUk, pcoductiOD imd manuluitun! □(. vi, 

163. 



a SoTi^ of Sirpence. hdv, i 
'Mwt/oi andtht Ltprr, poe 
: cueof. iii. 283: Tachti 
instioiui of. 7B. SCriicIun 



IMiIioD of to tti 
SUtfi'V Apple, 



_ V. ai9. 

, avil Wu, 103. 

I from tug board, i,fiD3. 

„ _jity of to hulth. TauAtri' 

Ouidt, ar. us. 

Siapint BtaMtii, Tlit, (Cory, i, 460. 

iSiAoU fiwinninffa. posm, V, S54. 

SmcU, SenH ol, eiorciseg for tniaini; tbe. 

ii, 47S, 47 B. 
SmDt.an Grain, dcacriptioa of, vi, 131. 132. 
Sukw, objection to. ii, Tt. 72. 

, H. 23; 



Snow, study Dt in Noti 
in Geocnphy, in. 3». 
Snowflaktt, Bt«ry, i, 3 
Socldind Redlatioi 



IIS. 



SodilP 
Soli: >c 



13,204. 
KinderKBrten. i, 
n funoBtioD of 



of til 



MS. 



loa. uh 



II Nature Study, ii 
l.vi,lS.lfl. Nta 



Btudy oC io 



n, iv, 2 



Sent of Marion' 

Satiilif'^ BaHi/ Autumn, A, prmm, v. 3Se. 

Bone of llu North Wind, TAi, poom.iv, 259. 

5im; aflliM Staiont, aonc. i, 444, 

Sou PUtbi iii. OaltsDl Ship, 250; Liltlo 

Sally waten, 251; Duiiw of OrsetinE. 

Sfid; Th« Camnual. 3SS. 
SMUI: biblin«rapliyfur,I,4A0, CIbbuGch- 

tioD of. 33. Dmmntiijitiiiii of. 433. 




For KiDdanartoi: pvpn 
ol. 46. .47:.asvioa for t« 



to pluuB, 434. 

«; iDlctpKtatuB < — . . 

34;rulafor, viZTG, Z77. Sots ■>>«. 
IK of. iii, 366.357. Scale BOnn. i. 435. 
lirco part bobsb, uia of in Muao: BItli 
rade, vi. 270:B«venIlignde, 274. Two 
Bit BongB. use of in fourth cnde, 206. 
'at! of Bou^ in t«w^unc pbyaolocy, i 



^of B< 



i SaS. 



inBB, LiBT OF. 

FnoiAaT GRAOea: Baby Deu. i, 439. 
CbmUsae Sons, iii, 300. Climber 
The. i. 441. Cradle Soiw, iii, 378, 
Dream Peddler, Tbe. i. 436. Eveniiu 
Star, ThB, iii. 37S. Fmmec in the DdC 
Tbe. i, 413. Cingcr Cat. The, 445. 
Humh for the Flag, iii, 380. Id the 
Hammock. 382. In the Spriog, i. 306. 
iDdian LuUaby. 440. Jack and Jill, 
441. Kite Time, 446. Iddy-Bird, iii. 
384. little DovM, The, 392. Little 
■ -"■ ■. iluffin Man, The, 
Bush, The, iii. 378. 
'* :ht, i. 44S. Pusay 
Robin and the 



i. 430. 



Chidien. The, 387. 1 

SinKnoe, 443. Sons of tbe Ssuoub, 
444. Tbnsben, The. 437. 

INTIBHSDUTD AND GhXIOLLH GkUIXS: 

Amcrics (Kathrine Lee Batee), v. 300. 
Battle Hymn of the Rapubiic. The, 
454. Comiaa Day of Peace. The, S17. 
Com Sons. The, 400. Fellmnldp of 
Folks. The, T'ouAori' Guide, 02. Flac- 
DayEiieroiBC.T.a42. Ifs a Short Way 
to the SchoolhouBS. Ttadurt" OmJt, 



__. ClaaseB of, vi, 3. Conditions of 
fertility of. fl, 10, CompOMlioo of, 2, 3. 
DcpondeDFe upon. 1, 2. Eiperiment 
with. 3. Fiudiw the neede ol, 11-13. 
HowBoilBbceomcintertile. 10.11. Intat- 
t In, in Nature Study, ii, 37. Methode 



Countiy for 

BTtbeFlowen, 



f ^pfUDg 



Siwclal Day Progranu. 



I 
I 

I 



400-405. 
Closing day, 473-4S5. " ' 
445, Introduction __. _.,. 
Uncidn's birthday. 406-114. Lona- 

'-""-* day. 4aa-437. " ''< ■'— 

__. 1727Peaoedii " 
giving. 395.306. 
^ 11.W21, 
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Chrintmaa. 402-411. Cloeiiy? day, 
547-557. Columhiw day, ;i«'.0-:j7rt. 
Fla« dav, 54()-.'>4rt. Hallowe'en, 377- 
:J88. Indian day. 470-t.S2. Introdue- 
tion to. ;i«W>-a«W. Ijoo, Hobt. E. 
birthday of, 4 1 2-4H5. Lincoln's birth- 
day, 43r>-4.'>r>. Memorial day, 5:U-539. 
Mother's day, 5(H>-515. Pcaeo day, 
5UW5:W. Thankwfivinii, 389-401. 
Washington's birthday, 457-409. 

Spectacles. See Guuweh. 

Spelling. 

Tkimajit Gradrs: a mode of expression, 
ii, 427. Defioiont ehihiren. 431. 432. 
Definition ft)r, 420. First letufons in, 
428, 429. How much to spell. 429. 
How to Htudy spelling IcHHumt. 432-434. 
I^iw of association in, 435, 430. 
NIcntal powers umni in, 420. Oral and 
written s|H'llinK, 427, 428. Plan for 
written sjH'llinii, 429-431. Prepara- 
tt>ry work in, 427. Relation of s|X'llinR 
to rending anti writing, 427. Rules for 
teachers. 437.4.38. Selection of words 
for M<'cond anti thinl Rrades, 430. 
S|><>llinff and Drawing, 430. S|H>llinff 
in sentences, 430, 437.^ Value ot 
iinaKing i>ower in, 435. Visualiiatitm 
in. 434. 435. What spt'lling includes, 
420, 427. SiM'lling scnle«, Indtx, I8:j. 

For correlati«<l subjects see Phonict; 
Rrodifio: (prinmr^*); I^imary Ltin- 
(/U(i(/< ; J'rumtitufhtp. 

iNTF.HMKniATR AND (iRAMllAR CfRADRfi: 

a practical study, vi, 224. CNmditions 
concerning. 224. (\)m»cting errors, 
directions for, 2.30-232. CJeneral sug- 
gestions for teaching, 232; rulra for, 
233. lii^sMon in, 229, 230; assignment, 
230; recitation. 2.30. P(M>r s|M<lling, 
raus4>s of: structure of the language, 
225, 22<»; defective sinise organs, 220; 
lack of understanding. 220; haste, 22tl; 
M*nsitiveness. 220; )MMir teaching. 227. 
Psychology, relation of tt> S|M>lling, 
227. .s«'lc«*tion of material for: spell- 
ing b(M>k. 227. 228; other sources, 228; 
nrincipl(>H of s4>lection, 228, 229. 
Value of, 224, 225. 

For correlate<l subjects see lAingwto* 
and (^nmpomtitm; Thr Dtrttonary 
and llftw to I ^» //; HnuiiuQ', /*«»- 
fmin*h%p; I »r of thr StnffM. 

Sphere: comimrison of with cylinder, v. 
110. Formulas for meuiturement of. 
lOH, KW. 

Spinal Cord, description and functions uf, 
\i. 32t). 

SiHuUd Chiliirrn, imm'Ui, iii. 470. 

Sports, winter: cutting icpicocntation of, 
Irotn pn|NT, i, -ISCi, ISi . <li:i\%ing uf, ii, 
a:a), 3.'.2. 

Sprinij, |MX'iii, i, .'lO. 

.S';irifi(/ in Utrr, Thr, |M»eni, iv, 2HI. 

•S/»riMj/ Sittifj, A, p«-«rii, ill. n»i. 

Springtime, art iimtcrinl Miituchtcd by, ii, 
374 ; 37<». 

Square. introduco<i in Aiithmetic. ii. 21'0. 



Square Root: applications of, v, 91-95. 

AletluKl of teaching. 89-91. 

Squirrel: flying, described, iv, 581. Study 
oi in Nature work, ii, 84. 

S'luirreV* Party, The, poem, v, 488. 

Stammering, cause and treatment of, iii, 
195, 190. 

Stand by the Flag, poem, V, 540. 

Standardbred Horse, description of, vi, 99. 

Standish, Milks, plan for study of in inter- 
meiiiate grades, v, 138. 

Stama$ on Frrcdom, poem, v, 525. 

Starch: changing of to dextrine, vi, 490. 
Description and properties of. 489, 490. 
Manufacture of by leaves, 28, 29. Testa 
for, 489; 503. 

Star-SfHiniflrti Banner, poem, v, 253. 

Stars: locating the North Star, iii, 26. 
Study of in Nature work, ii, 20. 

State, plan for study of a, in Geography, 
iv, 317, 318; 487-489. 

Stntur of A/oAf«, A, study of picture and 
artist, vi, 47(i-4SO. 

Steamboat: early history of, see Robbbt 

Fl'LTON AND THE STEAMBOAT. Traffic On 

the Missi.Ht^ippi (typ«' study), v, 284-296: 
early tralVic on the Mississippi, 285; the 
tinit steamboat on the river, 288-291; 
growth of the traffic, 292; dangers en- 
countenHl, 293; i tTe<'t of Civil War upon 
trallic, 2»3; traffic since the Civil War, 
293; traffic on the Cireat I^kes. 294; 
first steamboat to cross the Atlantic, 296. 

Stems: class<»8 of, vi, 33. Tendency of 
hteiiiH to grow upward, 20, 27. Work of 
in plant growth, 31, 32. 

Stephens, .\lkxandeh H.. relation of to the 
I'ivil War, v, 171. 

Store: playing gn>cery store in Kinder- 
garten, i, 5-7. Sch«K)l store, use of in 
.\ritlimetic: first year, ii, 248; second 
year, 271, 272. 

Stories: Hible stories, use of in History, 
V. 173. Bibliography for. i, 40:M0A. 
Characteristics of a gmMl story: folktales 
as iiHNlels. 374, 375; realistic stories, 375, 
37ri; myths. 37t»; nature storii^s, 377. 
Directions for reading, iv, 74-82; outline 
for study of, 81, H2. Dramatfiation of, 
s<M» Drama riZATioN. For Kindergarten, 
i, .'il)-.')-}; 04M'»8; for I>aiuciuige: first ana 
s4'cond years. 31H-322; third year, 323, 
324; for Re:uiing: first vear. 127-160; 
s«'c«»ndyear. 177-ISi»; thinl vear, 22t>-242: 
for s«h(M>l f(>Htivals in Kindergarten: 
('hriHtiiiar*. 2*.>; Faster, 31; Hallowe'en, 
23; TluinkfKiving. 2.V27. ll«iw to select 
stories (or telling, 373, 374. Kinds of to 
S4'lect for dramatiiation, .39H; a good 
story <lramaiixed. 3*iH-t01. Method in 
telling. 377-:i7W. Stories of the ( iermana, 
uiM* of in Histoiy, v, 173; uf the Creeks, 
173; of the Romans. 173. Oral stories, 
iu*e of in Hi.>it«)ry, 133. PurfHMe and UM 
of xtorien 111 Lnnguage, i. 289-207; 
teacher's pre|Miration for, 290. Repro> 
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Axifii\(m nf, 3m-301; iMthod, 380-391. Stove: cook« diractiom f or 

501. Use of stove in heating a 
iii. 95. 96. 



8r>n«N with, m'i^. Honoh, Type of story 
ftiul outlim*: illiuttrativc l(*sson, "Utile 



(hia Kvft, Littlf; Two Kyes and Little 
Three JOy*^." 379-38/*; outline, 385-388. 
Htory and dismiMal in Kindersarten, 8, 
9, Use of Ht4)rtr>M in History, v, 132: 
In tearhiriff Phonics, ii, 155. Value oi 
st(iry-t4>lliiii(, i. 371-373. 

For rorridntnd subjwrts see Primary 
Lfingungr', Kirulrronrlen; Rending 
(primary); ttioffrnphifa, Typr Stttdiet 
in; /*orma. Lint of; Utorien, Lint of; 
Nature Study. 

Stories, Lint or. 

I'rimary (Jkaorm: anecdotes of IJncoln, 
iii. 107. His lle<| Apple. The, i, 25. 
Hoy nnd thr Wolf, The. 143. Hutter- 
ruiNi From a Pot of Gold, 310. Cat 
and (hii Monkny. The. 320. Coming 
and (foinff. 323. Easier lUbbii. The. 
03. Klvcn and the Hhoemakor, Tho, 
457. FiirmtT nnd the I^rk. Tho, 324. 
From the Bark of the Hheop to the 
I^ffH of i\w Hoy, 320. Fruit of tho 
Fi«^d. Tho. 2KH. Cioldcn Locks and 
the Throe Boars, 184. Hardy Tin 
Holdior. Tho, 230. How tho thisilo 
Havc<l Hcotlnnd. 323. Lion and tho 
Motmo. Tho, 172. Little Match Ciirl, 
Tho. UVA. Little Old Woman nnd Hor 
Pit, Tho, 14<i. Littlo One Kyo, Little 
Two J'lvtii and Littlo Th!%o Eyos, 371). 
Littlo f<o(l Hon, Tho, 143. Little Hod 
HidinK 1Io(m1. 119. Littlo Know Girl. 
Tho, (»2. Mother Nature's Carp<»t, 
2H(). Nnhum, Prince, 321. Hainy 
Dny, A, 2H(l. HumH-Hiilts-Kin. 451. 
HnntnC-lnuNnnd tho(*nt,(U. Hlooping 
Applo, Tho, 321. Slot^pinff Honuty, 
Tho, -im. SnowflnkoA, 318. Holdior 
and tho llorHO, Tho, 322. Htory of a 
I)r.)p of Water. Tho. 319. Story of 
a Pumpkin SoimI, (W). Htory of Chickon 
Lickon. 'J'ho. 179. SU>ry of Clytio. 
Tho. 292. Ht orv of Five Ponni<»8, Tho, 
M. Htory «»f old Dobbin. Tho. (Mi. 
Htory of tho V.nr oi CN>rn. 323. Throo 
Hilly CJoutH (JrulT, Tho, 178. Thrw 
LittlO»iK?r Th.-, 1S2. Thumbolinn. 
'2'M\. To I.iKht tho ChriMt Child «)ii 
HiH Way, 4(W). Truo Story of n Now- 
foundluiid Doff, 291. Wind nnd tlio 
Hun, Tho, 307. 

1NTKUMK.IH.VTK and (in.\MMAn CiRAOKS: 

AoHop, iv, 242. .\pploM«HHl John, v, 
48:>. CVroH, iv, 244. Cindorolhi. 110. 
(lonornl Iah^'h Hon*o, UM>. Kni(*kor- 
bookor Life in Now York, 212. Lewis. 
Idn, 2.'»0. Wootlon llotHo, 207. Whit- 
tiuKton, iv. ■JS;t: l.tiixUravo Loiii.**, 
2SS; .\lc\!U.«lir and Haronhaliis, 291; 
CriLMiM' Fiiul.H ii Fniitfiil \aUcy, 'JU'J; 
.\\\ Adventure of Daniel Hoon«\ 2*.>2; 
\yillian» IVll. J'Ki; Cineinnatu-s. '2\Kk 
Fremont '» Disrovery of Cireat Salt 
Lake, JW; .\ndroeliH ami the Lion, 
302: The CotuinK ol tho Corn, IW^. 

Story of a Xrxt, p«HMn, iii, ir»7. 

*»ry-Telllng. See Svouifj*. 



Studies: Figure, ii, 372: ri. 444-i4S. 
Outdoor Studies for Drawinc. ii, 344: 
372; 374; 390; use of in Gctmrm-pbr, iii, 
5.6. 

Stndy: home, amount of required, iii, 
196, 197. Independent atudty in Readiox. 
i, 164. Methods of. iii. 2147215. Tenchine 
children to study in Lancnac^. i, 30I. 
'JOTi', in Readin«. 159, IGO. Value U 
study in traininc ihe will, vi, 351. 

StujTesant, Peter, plan for study of in 
intermediate grades, v, 139. 

Subtraction: borrowing in, ii. 264, 265. 
Subtraction of decimals, v, 45; of frac- 
tions, 30. Work in subtraction, ii, 243, 
244. 

Suez Canal, Great Britain obtains control 
of, V, 299. 

Sugar: functions of as food, vi, 490. 
Sources of, 4U0. 

Suggestion: how and when to give in 
cnaracterbuilding, iii. 313-315. Negative 
suggestions; dangers of in character 
building. 312. Positive suggestion; 
illustrations of power of, 310-313. Value 
of suggestion in character building, 305, 
306. 

Summer Sun, poem, ii, 18. 

Sun, study of in Nature work, ii, 17, 18; 
in Geography, iii, 1:8. 

Sundew, described, iv, 070, 580. 

Sunshine. See Sun. 

Sunshine Land, poem, iv, 269. 

Supplementary Reading: for first year, i. 
117-119; second year: value of, 152, 153; 
material for. 171-173; for third year, 217, 
218. See Special Day Pboorams. 

Suppose, poem, iii. 481. 

Surface, Htudy of in Geography, iii. 26. 

Swallow, Cliff, nest of described, iv, 591. 

Swallow, Sand-bank, nest of described, iv, 
5U0, 591. 

Sweet ntui Low, poem, i, 193 . 

Sweet June Time, The, poem, iii, 4. '3. 

Swimming: Index, 121. 

Swine: allowing swine to balance own 
rations, vi, 114, 115. Bacon type; 
dwerintion of, 109; breeds of: large 
Yorkshire. 109, 110; Tamworth, 110. 
C'lioon forage for swine, 114. Lard type, 
description of. 105; breeds of: Poland 
China, 105. lOti; Berkshire^lOe, 107; 
Durvw Jersey, 107; Chester White, 108; 
Hami^shiro, 108. PeciJiarity of swine, 
111. Rations for. 112, 113. Two types 
of, 104: where raised, 112. Why swine 
are oxtensivvly raised. 111. 

Swin^, dirootion&i for constructing, v, 356, 
SxeinQt The, poem, i, 342, 343. 
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SylUbicatioii, work in, nocond year Read- 
ing, i, H\4; intornicdiate una Rrammar 
grades, iv, 30; in Phonics, ii, 100. 

Sjrmboli, use of in Aritlinictic, ii, 224. 

SjrmpAtliy: basis of altmsitic emotion, vi, 
34U. Teacher's need of in Discipline, 
iii, 154. The keynote for Nature Study, 
i, 270; ii, r>. 

Ssmecdoche, illustration of, iv, 18. 

Ssmonjrms: suggt^ntions for Htudy of, iv, 
9; with dictionary, Tfiichrr'a (Juidr, 25, 
20. Variety of expretution gained by, iv, 

nn. 

Synthesis, meaning of in teaching, vi, 358, 
;i.v.>. 



Table: decoration for, in Nature Study, 
ii, 10. Wall table, use of, 8, 9. 

TiiU of Turkry$, A, poem, iii, 397. 

Tamworth Hog, description of, vi, 110. 

Tanager, St-aklet, frnxl of, v, 502. 

Ts8te,^SKNHr. or, exercis4'M for training the, 
ii, 475, 470. 

Taxation, methods of, v. 329, 330. 

Tea: imi>ort(ince of as a table drink, vi. 
174. i^ocution and cultivation of the 
plant, 174, 175. Principal tea-drinking 
niitions, 174. 

Teacher: a wine teacher necessary to ad- 
iiiinihtcr roun<e of study, ii, 211. Appear- 
ance and inunncr of. iii, 80, 87. As a 
cauiM> of diHordcr. 1 r>«», 1 57. Care of in use 
of obj«'<'tH, in Arithmetic, ii, 223. Care of 
pupils in inclement weather, iii, 122, 123. 
Criticittm by, in l^anguage class, iv, 181, 
\H'2. Duty of in conversation lessons, 
iii. 202. Duties of in heating and ven- 
tilation, 0W)7: 101-10:t: in language, i, 
209. Ktiuipment for in Nature Stu<ly, 
ii, 0, 7. (JreaU'st work of the. iii. 237. 
Itiii)ortance of in sch(N)l management, Sti. 
Iritfucnce of example of in teaching 
Language, iv, IHO. Influence of: in 
pupil s home, iii, 282; in retaining jmpils 
III !»rh«Mil. Trachrr*' (luuir, 5. {\. Knowl- 
r«lKe of Arithmetic neceHnary to. ii, 201- 
•JiVA; 2<K); of chihi |)Hy«holoKy. 210; of 
iiiit!*cular development in children, vi, 
'JS'.i, 2H4. Teacher much rememl>«»r tho 
i»(.yihology of churarter building, iii, 280. 
Nereiwtity for dinrriminating in giving 
ll•«^ihtance to pupilrt. vi, .'{.'>.'i: for skill in 
teat-hiiuc. iii, 22«i. .Neri>i«i(ity of review- 
ing intrixiuction to Arithmetic, ii, 258. 
Ne««<l of more symimthv by, iii, 154. 
PrfMonal apiM-arimce of. H"}, KM. Personal 
liltiiiry H ni-cifwity to, 249. Personal 
m.'ittiTNof, relating to puniJH ami patrons, 
l.'{»l, \M. PeriMinality of iin intluenc*- in 
< li:itti< ti-r building. AAA, 'SM. Place of in 
play, i, 411. Prepiirution of: for bird 
htudy. iv, .'»J1; for rmmtnution work, i, 
47n. 171 : for ilirtiniiiiiv htinlv. Tmihrr*' 
(iuiii' , >Mi-J*»; for ( ieituriipliv. iii. A; 5; iv, 
308-;Jl 1 . 3-0; b.r History, v, 174; for Pen- 



manship, vi, 230, 237; for the reeitation, 
iii, 228-2:30: for writing on blackboard, 
ii, 445; for teaching Domestic Scienes, 
vi, 480, 487. Problem of in Penmanship, 
ii, 439, 440. Problems of in organiaatioa 
of school, iii, 118. Qualifications of for 
Nature 8tudy, ii, 5, 6. Relation of: to 
sch(K)l officials, iii, 82, 83; 106, 107: to 
superintendent, 8.3-85. Responsibuity 
of: in regulating light in schoolroom, 
1 (Ki ; to parents, 89. 90. Rules for tsach- 
ing SiM'lling for. ii, 437, 4:i8. Scholarship 
neccAsury to, iii, 88. Seat work a grave 
problem for the, 212. Teacher should be 
a g(M)d reader, iv, 1; should be able to 
give instruction in aez hygiene, vi. 293; 
shouUi help parents to understand psy- 
chology of child culture, iii, ^iOC; should 
study opportuniti(>s of community. 
Trachrrn* (ruutf, 15; understand vahie of 
suggestion in character building, iii, 305, 
30(1); warn pupils against over-indulgence 
in emotion. 280, 287. Study of pupila 
n«c««ssary to the, 2:M)-232. Teacher's 
danger of handicapping the child, ii, 210. 
Tc.iching ab''ity retiuirwl of, iii. 88, 89. 
I'nwis*' use of lecture method by, 203. 
I'se of suggestion by in formation of 
habits, 144. Value of blaokboanl draw- 
ing to the, ii, 394; 402. Viewpoint of 
concerning Penmanship, vi. 235. Work of 
in l^arent-Tcachers' Associations, in 
character buiUling. iii, 281-283. Work of 
uith parents in cliaracter building, 303. 

Sei> SmooL Manaoement. 

Teachers' Cottages: Itulfx, 224. 

Teaching: foundinl uiMin laws of mental 
drveiopiiient. vi, 311. Ciood teaching, 
rharacterihtics of, iii, 22(>-228. Maxims 
ot , vi . 3.'>.'> -:{.'>8. Poor teaching a cause of 
|MN>r h|M:lling, 227. 

Teakettle, use of in Nature Study, ii, 16. 

Teeth, care of the. iii, HM. 195; 258, 25Q. 

Temperament, ditTereneo between charao- 
t( r and, iii, 300, 'M)\. 

Temperance: a lesson on, iii, 271, 272. 
Nervoiis children sunceptible to intem- 
(MTance. 34.'). SugKcstions for tcAching 
uith I'hysiology, 2tKV271. 

Temperature, suitable for: germination of 
.•.«M'<ls, vi, 24; HihoolnNim, iii, 94, 95. 

Tempo, in music; cultivating habit of, iii 

Terrarium, construction and use of in 
Nature Study, ii. l»-13. 

Tests: Cuttis, uxe of in Arithmetic, il, 210. 
lm|Mii;:iiit tests in Arithmetio, 4210. 
VNritt4-n an<l oral tests, functions of, iii, 
222, 223. In reiulmg. IruUx. 186. 

Tests and Measurements: Iruiex, 182. 

Texas, ar<piij.ition of, v, 271. 

Text-Books: an ob.-«tarl«' to expn ision in 
U'-aduiK. iv, (i2. For Kangunge. intro- 
(iu'-tion of. 17M. Ml ttfMl of intHMlueinff, 
111. 213, 214. In Vritliiiietic. not ade- 
<pi:ite. ii, P.M.). Pnparation for: in 
Cicogiaphy. iii, 28; in Arithmetic, ii, 277. 
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Providing teacher with, i, ]^52. Sugges- 
tions for use of: in Geography, iv, 340- 
342; in History, fifth year, v, 146. Use of 
in Arithmetic, second year, ii, 258, 259. 

Textiles: study of in sewing classes, vi, 
522, 523. Work with in Kindergarten, 
i, 31-33. 

Tests: Easter, vi, 452. Illuminated, sug- 
gestions for making, 419. Thanksgiving, 
suggestions for making, 407. 

Thankaoivingt poem, ii, 346. 

Thanksgiving t A, poem, v, 399. 

Thanksgiving: dinner cards for, i, 502. 
Memories of, v, 395. Observance of in 
the Kindergarten, i, 23-27. Preparation 
for by Drawing class, ii, 346-348. Pro- 
gram for: primary grades, iii, 395-399; 
intermediate and grammar grades, v, 
389-40 1 . Thanksgiving text, suggestions 
for illuminating, vi, 407. The first 
Thanksgiving appointed by Gov. Brad- 
ford, V. 224. 

Thankagivingt A Good, poem, iii, 396. 

Thanksgiving Fable, A, poem, iii, 398. 

Thanksgiving Hymn, poem, iii, 399. 

Thanksgiving '*T,'* A, poem,. iii, 398. 

There Is So Much to Do, poem, v, 522. 

Thieving, how to treat cases of, iii, 148. 

Thinking : application of the thought habit 
to character building, iii, 286. Contin- 
uous thinking, directions for securing 
in Reading, iv, 13-15. Example of steps 
in, vi, 340, 341. Training powers of, iii, 
215. Training pupils to think, vi, 341-34(>b 

Thoroughbred Horse, description of, vi, 98. 

Threats, use of an evidence of weakness, 
iii, 337. 

Three Billy Goats Gruff , The, story, i, 178. 

Three LitUe Pigs, The, story, i, 182. 

Three Little Trees, poem, iii, 450. 

Threshers, The, song, i, 437. 

Thrift: aids for teachers, Teachers' Guide, 
76. Improving opportunities for, 72. 
Institutions for saving, 74. Keeping 
accounts, 75. Meaning of, 64. Neces- 
sity for, 64, 65. Saving health, 73. 
Thrift and penuriousncss. 73, 74. Saving 
money, 65-68: motive, 66; unwise pur- 
chases, 67, 68. ^ Saving time, 71, 72. 
Value of early incentives to, iii, 344. 
Waste: examples of, Teachers' Guide, 
68; suggestions for preventing, 69, 70. 

Thumbelina, story, i, 236. 

Tillage: methods of, vi, 18, 19. Reasons 
for, 17, 18. 

Time, suggestions for saving, Teachers* 
Guide, 71. 

Time, Standard, explained, v, 82, 83. 

To a Waterfowl, poem, type study on, iv, 
138-140. 

Toad: observation of in terrarium, ii, 12, 
13. Study and devolopment of, 08-70. 
Value of in destroying insects, vi, 142, 
143. 



Tobacco, injurious effects of, Teachen* 
Guide, 107. 

Tolerance, difficult for children to acquire, 
iii, 339, 340. 

To Light the Christ Child an His Way, story, 
i, 466. 

To My Mother, poem, v, 515. 

Tone: necessity for development of, vi, 
259. Recognition of. iii, 358-360. Rep- 
resentation of, 360-362. 

Tonic Chord, drill in, vi, 266. 

Tools: garden, use and care of in Nature 
Study, ii, 16. Training children in the 
use of tools, iii. 330, 331. Value of use 
of in muscular training, vi, 284. 

Touch, Sense of: tendency to uae, ii, 470; 
directions for training, 476, 477. 

Town Meeting, established in New Eng- 
land, V, 233. 

Toys: art work suggested by study of, ii, 
356; 358; 393, 394. Description of in 
Kindergarten, i, 4, 5. Toys made from 
paper, 477. 

Trade Discount, solution of problems in, 
V, 71-73. 

Training, early financial; necessity for in 
character building, iii, 332, 333. 

Transportation, of soil, vi, 6. 

Trapezium: description of , v, 97. Method 
of finding area of, 98. 

Trapezoid : description of, v, 97. Method 
of finding area of, 99. 

Travel: means of; study of in Geography, 
iii, 27. Modes of; study of in History, 

49-52. 

Tree- Planting, poem, iii, 456. 
Tree- Planting, song, v, 503. 

Trees : art work suggested by study of, ii, 
338. 339; 393; vi, 388-392. Effect of 

f girdling ui>on, vi, 31, 32. Fruit trees, 
essons on, ii, 40; 42. Study of trees in 
Nature work, 38-42; list of, 39. Sugge»- 
tions for planting, v, 498-500. Suggctt- 
tions for study of in Science, iv, 519, 510. 
Trees cut from paper, i, 485. Types of 
tree trunks, vi, 405. Use of in decorating 
school grounds, iii, 167. See Arbor Day, 
Program for. 

Tree's Dream, The, poem, iii, 456. 

Triangle: classes of, v, 85. Equilateral, 
method of finding area of, 101. Right- 
angled: methods of finding sides of, 91- 
95; method of finding area of, 100, 101. 

Tributes to the Trees, poem, iii, 454. 

Truckee Carson Dam, description of, vi, 
182. 

True Christmas Spirit, The, poem, iii, 402. 
True Soldier, A, poem, iii, 419. 

Truthfulness : importance of forming early 
habit of. iii, 290, 291. Methods for 
securing, 290. 

Turtle: directions for making a pond for, 
v, 352, 353. Study of in Nature work, 
ii. 72, 73. 
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TtrtrUySecond of December, The^ poem, v, 
MA, 

TwetUj/Second of February, The, poem, iii, 
415. 

Twinkle, TuHrJcle, LitUe Star, poem, i, 189. 

Type Studies. 

lIoDGE, C. H: Ia>s8od8 on the Fly, ii. 10&- 
121. Ix'HMOiiH on the Grape, 92-106. 
Ix'snons ou the Mostiuito, 121-127. 

KvANs, Lawton H: Kliot, John, v, 144- 
147. Lee, Robert K., 179-18;i. 

Martin, George E: "Building of the 
Ship/' iv, 12tV-138. "To a Water- 
fowl." 138-140. 

McClohket, AucE G : the brook, ii, 26-30. 
The Cow, 7H-H(). The Crow, 62-04. 
The Horse, 73-78. 

Mt'MuHRT, Charles A: Agriculture: 
(\)ffiM', vi. HV4-176. Cotton, 160-164. 
IrriKution, 17(^189. 

(itttiflraphy: lOrie Canal, iv, 415-426. 
Luke AlirhiKftn, 3r»0-362. New Or- 
IfjuiH, 393-403. Norway, Coa«t of, 
373-383. Panama Canal. 403-415. 
IVtroRrad, 383-:i93. Shanta. Mount, 
3»)2-;i73. VoyaKc fnm\ New York to 
lA)n(lon, 426-435. Yellowstone Park, 
435-448. 

Ht story: Anicriran Flaff, v, 247-257. 
hritiHh Coloniit*. 295-;«)4. HurRoyne'a 
Inviution, 257-262. (\>IunibuM. 19<V- 
2(Hl. IrtMiuoiH Imlians, 207-220. 

JtirkKon, Andrew, 27:i-284. I/ouiHiuna 
I»ur«hmM', 262-273. P»iritan». 22 1 -233. 
Sti'iini)M>at Traffic on the MiKMitwippi, 
2H 1-295. Wawhinjjton, GeorRc, 2;M- 
24«i. 

Hradtny. "Harcfoot Hoy, The," iv, 119- 
125. ••Cinderella," 110-119. 

H()<-iiki«»:ai7, W. K: B<M)ne. Daniel, iii, 
5.s-»rj. Dixir Highway. A Trip Over 
The, iv, 449-l(»0. Franklin, Benjamin, 
iii, ti3-70. KnirkerlxM'ker Life in 
Nrw York, iv. 212-215. Madonna, 
Sintinc, 2<iH-2(i9. Maniuctte, Jac(iueii, 
20 (-208. (>Ktrii'h farminjc. iii. 1(^19. 
Kohrrt Fulton and the titeantboat, 
7J)-73. WiK)l, 3(KJ5. 

Syiakhter, C. H: "A Kentucky Cartli- 
iml." iv, r,«».73. -Down to Sli«ep." 
K7-W2. "l prij^inn. The," 94-100. 

Type Study: ini|M)rt»nce of in ( •I'oitraphy, 
111, i'», 7; nirth(»d. 7, K. IniiMtrtanre of 
III History: primary sradcH, 5H; iiiter- 
iiKthiitr and jcrainmar KradcH, v, 143. 

rh«-ir value aiul uim*. Index, 1 13. 



i'num and LU>erty, |kmmu, v, 541. 

United States, »xevk and (lopulation of. v, 
273. 

('/.riNtrit;, The, jkhmii. ty|H' Htudy on. iv. 

Use of The Senses: lMN)kji for teachers 
ii, 177. 17s. Di'fiTtivc M-nw* orsana: 
di'Vi'lnpiiK-iit of thi* m-iUM* orKanii, 471. 
472; fuiu-tionn of each Hensv, 472; all 



senses must be used, 472; proper physical 
conditions,i472, 473. Direct sense train- 
inn: siffht and hearinjc, 474, 475; taste 
and smell, 475, 476; touch, 476, 477. 

From objects to books: Monteesori plan, 
473, 474; material, 474; value of indirect 
training, 474. Function of the senses, 
4tl9. (juidin«r principles in, 477. Nece»* 
sity for use of the senses, 470, 471. Rela- 
tion of the senses and knowlodn, 469, 
470. 

For correlated subjects see Nature 
Stwiy; Prinuiry LMinguage; Arithmetic; 
Readiny (primar>'). 



Vacation: art work suKgested by. vi. 420. 
KfTtvt of on child's reading at beginning 
of third year, i, 198, 199. 

Valentine's Day: construction of valen- 
tines; first year, i, 48^1; second year, 496; 
third year, 505, 506. Making of valen- 
tines in Drawing, ii, 367. ( UMHjrvance of 
Valentine's Day in the Kindergarten, i. 
29.30. 

Van Dyck, ANrnoNv, biography of, ii, 422. 

Vane. Sir Hknry, governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, v, 228. 

Vanishinf Point, explained, vi, 432. 

Veal: cutu of, vi, 51 1. Outline for lesson 
on, 511. 

Vegetables: canned. scH)re card forjudging, 
vi, 521. Classification of, 504. Drawing 
of, ii. 342; cutting and modeling of. 344. 
(larden vegetables, methcKls of growing, 
vi, 71-74. (irwn vegrtables, intportance 
of in diet, 505; why eaten, 491. List of 
vegetables for garden, ii, 33, :t4; direc- 
tions for planting. 36. 37. Methods of 
c(N)king, vi, 505. Painting of, 4(M-405. 
Vegi'tables cut from |>a|>er, i. 485. 

Ventilation. Hi'ellKATiNu and Ventilation. 

Venus's Fly-Trap, describi>d, iv, 580. 

Verbs: irrcKular, plan for teaching, iv. 193. 
194. Teaching pro|XT forms of, i, 272. 

Vespucius, Amkrhuh, voyage of to Amer- 
ica. V, 203, 2(V1. 

VrtrraM, The, |HM-m, v, 536. 

Veto. lUM' of, V, 332. 

Victoria. Qikkn, proclaimed Empress of 
Imlia. V. 2?«>. 

Vice-President. See I^khiuk.vt. 

Vienna, d«twTil>cd, iv, 3U1. 

VilUiyr Uliickjtmith, The, iKM>m, iii, 424. 

Vinci. Lkonarim) n\, biography of, vi. 467. 

Vines, directions for making list of. ii, 37. 

Viaion, t4>sts uf. iii, 190-192. 

Vinit From Stiint Ntchula; j4, poem, i. 2.'i4. 

Vi»tii, A, |MM>in, iii, 163. 

Visualization: children should yirtualiie 

Itrodiirts of the iriuiginalion, iii. l'H7. 
Nmiiting by viftualiiation in Arithtiiitie. 
ii. 22:., 226. Diills in. 221. .M..\,, 
Visualisation of factors in cumpusite 



epdJ^Til,' 434, 43S. Uh dI isrnn'iii. 
232. Cn of in teachini ratio. 270, 
VocabulBfj: child'a nietlux] of animrina 
>. ii. 218. Mutety of votabulnry by 
ohild, in Luisuise. i, 375. 



VocaUonal Guiduice: 



Influence of ■pecUliution ii 



and WarnHNWu 
Voolloiul Tnlnln, 



S. Oary 
I. l6-ii. 



I, in, ii, 320. 
Voice: care of childrso-n voiax 

vi, 177. Quality of in Heading, ..,__.... 
Uniting the vi^oa in Binsioa. iii, 367. 35S. 

Tolcatioei: oaumq ol oruptian ot, it, 372. 
Location of, aSft-371. dumber of, 372. 

Voliiv, methoda ot, V. 332. 

Tonn Prom Haw Totk To Bamban, type 
■tudy. iT, 420, 43fi: learina New York, 
427: 420: dnnriptioD of voyue. 420-434: 
- --ihiptijJHo between New Y.irk and 



ut.^S™ ' ' 



w 



Wat: 



MI, direction* fot maldnB. v, 34S. 

., .uJiei; m, 172. Civil WarTiw! 
(cSevice for teacliin*), 1(H. ColoDial 
Wat*, augmationa for Btiidy of, lSl-153; 
irw. D^iiration of war. 333. Fnmrh 
and lndian.__^160.^_King PUIip'a, or 

71. RVTolutionary. 
•t. 1S&-1G7. Span- 



Waahlnctc 



Qeorqe: bioBtitphy oT, (type 
lajuily, T, 234: boyhood. MS. 
tor far Lord Fadrtu, 217; a 
» the l=Veuob. 23S; eii>edition 



French aDil lodiui Wi 




tlonarv ^ar, 243, 244: pnrident at thi- 
CmUd8lat«.»'' .... 

other men, 249^ 
ill, 417, 41S. DMuraDOi 

(rf, ii, 384. niiBtrated l , 

niin for Mody al in intnnnediate nwlea. 
V, 140; 1S3. Profcam for birthday ol: 



tka Serolu- 
ddent of ^' 

!naraflt«riaii( 







-i, 4ai: Tmehtrt'' Guiik, SD. Sti^'^'uf 
...1, ^ _...^ in qeo«jai*y, '"- "" 



wifk Jl ._ _ 

Supply of tor aohoolbiH:, im. misiur 
purity of, vi. 491, 492; SOI. Wcisbl of. 



Tntafo 

'S'lSz ] 

, e with, ii. 322: 

....170. ITieofvateroolorainbrairiac: 
primary gTades, ii, 322: 326, 310: iDter> 
■ncdiste (iidea, ri, 370. Work with, 
380. 3S1. 
Weatber: atudy of a means of devolopjnc 
roBponaihility, Ui, 327, Study o( the 
weather, in Oeosisphy, 20-22i ii "^ 

Weather Bmean: worit of the. iv, 

sro. 

Weeds: autumn, etody of in Dravii 
..... o»o u ,.^ room Bi-rf. 



Water Colon: pan tor 



334-336. For 



123: d 



a ot, I 



atudy of, 123, 124; i 



eful 



<i'liat<r«dsare,IZ3. Study of ii^ai 
v>uik,ii. 42-47. 

Weights and Heatnrei, table ot, v. 22. 

Well, proper locatioD of, Tmehcn' OwU, I 
101. ' 

Wellai]dCuial,importenDeot.ir. 300,301. ^ 

WiU'Bos. Tht, pociB. iii, 47S. 

W«t, Benjauin, hiosraphy of,ii,424, 42& , 

Webt. openinc of the, v. 143. 

West Point, Military Academy, v, 33S. 

Wat Wind, Tlu. poeni, iii, 15. 

HAol Bo We Planl IFftwi Wn Planl a Trtti ' 
poem, iii. 456. 

What MaJait a Naliaat poem. v. 532. 

What Ou Robin ToU. poem, i. 337. 

Wheal; diflerenoe between wheM and poin, 
v{,49.S0. BowGropiicandfor:si>wJ>i( 
the seed, 52; harveatinc the crop. 52: 
Bhockiiia or atacking. 52. Importance of 
wheat. 49. Preparing «ed t>Bd tor. 52. 

alolajaeaaf wheat; tall OTwiou^ ■ 



Whi 




Index 
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Which Gencralt poem, iii, 418. 

While the Shepherds Watched Their Flock* 
by Nightt poem, v, 403. 

Whispering: evils of, iii, 14ft-147; meana of 
preventing, 147, 148. Necc«8ity for reg- 
ulating, 133. 

Whiftle, willow, dircctionB for making, v, 
351. 

Whitney, Eli, plan for study of in intcr- 
iiu*diato Kracies, v. 141, 142. 

Who Stole thf Bird's Xt-atf |KX>n», v, 492. 

Who Stole the Bird's \fst* ptK'in, v, 4U2. 

Will: dirertions for training the, vi, 3r>l, 
3r>2. Forniorlv recognized aa a mental 
i)«>wer, 312. Functions of the, 350, 351. 
Necessity for strongtheninj^ power of will 
in temperance teaching, ii, 270. Rela- 
tion of will nower to reason and judg- 
ment, 204. NVill, the supreme court of 
the mind, 20")-207. 

Will orui the Way, Thr, poem, v, 549. 

Williams, Roger, founds Providence, v, 

2L'S. 

Wind : causes of, iv, 5(>."», !iiH\. Method of 
rrronling, 5(>0. ^ Study of in Naturo 
work, ii, 24, 25; in (j(H>graphy, iii, 13-16. 

Wiml, The, poem, ii, 24. 

Witui and the Sun, The, Btor>', illustrative 
lesson on, i, 307-30U. 

Windows, num)><*r of necessary for school- 
riMiiM. iii, 103; use of shades with, 103. 

Winthrop, John, governor of Masaachu- 
S4ttH Any Colony, v, 224-220. 

Wii*hiti^, iKM'in, iii, 471). 

Woudtr/ul WitrUi, i>ocm, iii, 482. 

Wood: directions for making a cnrrier for, 
V, 'A'y\. Work with in Kindergarten: 
stock of, i, 43, 44; mcthtxis of using, 44, 
4'i: chair, 43, 44; bed, 44; bureau, 45; 
{Mirlor set, 15. 

Woodchuck, Tin:, dtwriboil, iv, .584, 585. 
W<HM{fn llttritf, story of the, iv, 2(i7, 2<)8. 
Win**tmnn, iS/xir« Tfuit Trcr, |)oi>rn, v, 484. 

Woodpecker: Downy, valur of to the fruit 

f rower, v, 502. Food of the, vi, 14 1, 
.ife hihtory of the, n, l.'il, 132. Onler 
«»f wo(Ml|N>(-kers dewerilMHl, iv, 527. 

U'tHxijiK A:«T, The, ixx'm, iii, 44U. 



Wool: importance of in manufacturing 
cloth, vi, Hi2. Study of in Cieography, 
iii, 30-35; manufacture of, 33-35. 

Word Families, use of in Phonics, ii, 156, 
157. 

Words : exercises with for grammar grades, 
iv, 8-10. Grouping of in Reading: third 
year, i, 199; intermediate grades, iv, 10- 
12. Necessity of knowing the meaning 
of, ti, 7; how to aseertain, 7, 8. Right 
u.se of. Teachers' Guide, 28. Study of in 
Language, intermediate gradw, iv, 180. 
UnderstHnding of in primar>' Language, i, 
305. What a tlictionary tells about a 
v^ortl, T<<ir/icrir' Guide, 32, 33. 

Work, jXHMn, v, 550. 

Work: following up pupils beginning, 
Teuchcra' Guide, 13. Importance of in 
character building, iii, 344. No antagon- 
ism between work and play, i, 407: 
Problem of play and work, Tecicher** 
(hiide, 11, 12. 

Wreck of the lltsperus. The, poem, iii, 426. 

Wren, House, foo<i of the, v, 501. 

Yellowstone Park, typo study on, iv, 435- 
418; location of, 43«), 437; early accounts 
of, 437, 438; Mammoth Hot Springs, 
438, 439; other hot springs. 439, 440; 
413; geysers, 440, 441; Mammoth Paint 
Pot, 441, 442; mud geysers, 443; other 
ceyser regions, 444; petrifie<i trees, 444: 
Yellowstone Lake, 444. 445; Grand 
Canyon, 445; falls of the Yelloi^-stone 
River, 445; falls and canyons in other 
regions, 445, 4ir); Continental Divide, 
44<i; forest areas of the park, 4l«», 447; 
Fort Y«lh»WBtone, 447; conveniences for 
tourists, 447. 41«; other fmrks in North 
America, 418; references for study of, 
448. 

Yorkshire Hog, description of, vi, 100, 1 10. 

Youth: advantaK<'s of military training to 
boys, vi, 3()K, 3(K). Aspirations and 
tenn>tatioMs of, 297, 29M. Causes for 
leavHiK school, 3(K). Conduct of <iuring 
atloleweiue, 299, 300. Contrast lM>tween 
boys and xirls during adol<>sc«>nce, !iOO, 
301. Intlueiice of earlv training uptm, 
301. Mental and moral t«tie.>iH of, during 
adoleMeeiue, 29S, 299. Outtloor S|)ortH 
atttui-tive to. 3().'i; moral intlueut*t> o(, 
u|x»n yiMith, 30.'). 

Yusmnif, p.iern, iv, "JSS. 



